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Not to be taken from this room 


/3801167 


Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 
Penal Code of California, 
1915, Section 623. 
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Introducing a new personal Rolls-Royce. 


The personal Rolls-Royce is de- 
signed expressly to bring joy to the 
owner-driver. [he newest model in the 
line is the car you see here. The 
Corniche. 


It is the first true gran turismo 


car Rolls-Royce has built in thirty years.* 


Gran turismo is a very Continen- 
tal idea. It describes a car not only 
opulent and powerful, but also fast 
and nimble. A car as much at home in 


the Alps as on the Autobahn. 


The Corniche is such a joy to 
drive that you probably won’t want to 
surrender the wheel to anyone. The 
London Sunday Express remarked that 
“The temptation to use this elegant 
machine as a sports car is almost irre- 
sistible.” 


What makes the Corniche different? 


Plenty. Rolls-Royce engineers 
took their standard coachbuilt convert- 
ible and coupé as a starting point, and 
went to work. 


They added antisway bars to the 
front and rear suspension to reduce 
lean on curves. 


They gave the Corniche radial 
tires, for better road-holding. 


They redesigned the hubcaps so 
they help cool the disc brakes. 


They redesigned the steering 
wheel. The rim is thicker, and more 
comfortable to grip during a long day’s 
drive. 


They added gauges to supple- 
ment the warning lights for engine oil 
pressure and coolant level. All the in- 
struments are beautiful: honest round 
gauges, white on black, with fine nerv- 
ous needles that remind you of air- 
plane instruments. 


They added a tachometer. Super- 
fluous with an automatic gearbox un- 
til you’re in the mountains, and decide 
to shift gears for yourself. The Cor- 
niche likes to be driven, and gives you 
the information you need to do it right. 


They redesigned the instrument 
panel, so the wood shows more and the 
padding less, 

And they made the seats softer 
in the center and firmer at the edges, 
to hold you and your passengers more 


The Corniche. 


securely in place. People who love 
leather have plenty to love. Four hun- 
dred fifty square feet of leather go to 
make the interior of each Corniche. 


Leaving well enough alone 


What has not changed is as im- 
portant as what has. 


Rolls-Royce has an automatic 
hydraulic leveling system that keeps 
the car level whether you're alone or 
have a full complement of passengers 
and luggage. It also allows soft spring- 
ing without the feeling that you're 
driving a double bed. 


The four-wheel disc brakes are 
operated by three independent sys- 
tems. Two are power brakes; the third 
is a conventional non-power brake. All 
three work in unison, so there is a de- 
cided “feel” to the brakes. It’s most 
reassuring. 


Air conditioning is standard 
equipment. Two fresh-air ventilating 
systems, each with individual controls, 
let you warm your feet while you cool 
your face. 


Rolls-Royce assembles each en- 
gine by hand. They weigh and balance 
all moving parts before assembly, then 
exorcise every trace of vibration dur- 
ing a three-hour run-in on a test bed. 
The results are gratifying. “At one 
hundred miles an hour,” said one 
motoring critic, “the engine is still idly 
inspecting its nails.” 

It takes four months to produce 
each Corniche. The bodies are built 
almost entirely by hand by H. J. Mul- 
liner, Park Ward, of London. 


One man devotes a week to each 
convertible top. He is dedicated to elim- 
inating the “starved cow” look of most 
convertible tops. When he is finished, 
not a rib shows inside or out. 


A veneer expert spends a week 
on the woodwork of each car. He 
veneers the dashboard and window 
moldings with wood from century-old 
walnut trees. All the wood in one car 
comes from the same tree, so grain and 
color match throughout. 


They take up to six weeks to 
paint each car. Paint is built up layer 
by layer, fourteen to seventeen coats, 
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depending on color. 

The leather for the seats is select- 
ed by veteran specialists. Their rejects 
go to make expensive handbags. 

When the coachwork is com- 
pleted, each Corniche returns to the 
Rolls-Royce Works for a week of road 
testing. Each car is driven at least one 
hundred miles, at all speeds. You never 
have to coddle a new Rolls-Royce. 

The finale is a fifteen-minute 
monsoon water test. The convertible 
that can pass this torrent of wind and 
water is weatherproof indeed. 


Call your Rolls-Royce Dealer 


“The Corniche is such a glorious 
car,” said one journalist, “that anybody 
who can afford it and does not buy one 
deserves to have his will upset on the 
grounds of manifest dottiness.” 


For brochures on the Corniche 
and the Rolls-Royce Silver Shadow, 
write to Mr. Lynn Perkins, Public 
Relations and Advertising Manager, 
Department 1221, Box 546, Paramus, 
New Jersey 07652. 

For more comprehensive infor- 
mation, ask Mr. Perkins to send you 
the Corniche Owner's Manual. This 
hard-cover book of 173 pages has 93 
photographs and diagrams on every 
detail of the Corniche. Even if you 
know fine cars well, some of the details 
may surprise you. Ihe Owner's Manual 
costs fifteen dollars. Only fifty copies 


are available. 


The easiest way to get the lit- 
erature you want is to use the coupon 
appended to the list of Rolls-Royce 
Dealers, which appears elsewhere in 
this publication. 


However nothing can take the 
place of personal experience with the 
Corniche. Call your Rolls-Royce Deal- 
er. He will be pleased to arrange a 
demonstration drive. It might be well 
to do it soon; only one hundred twenty- 
five Corniche cars will be available in 
America this year. 


*Corniche is the name of a spectacular 
road that winds along the cliffs of the 
French Riviera. In 1938 Rolls-Royce 
applied the name to a prototype gran 
turismo car. The Corniche had com- 
pleted 15,000 miles of testing on this 
road when the war intervened. The car 
was destroyed by a bomb on the pier 
at Dieppe. © Rolls-Royce Inc. 
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Bedroom of the Allen-Byrd house, the 
official guest house of Colonial Williamsburg. 


®lIdentifies trademark of the Colonial 
Atmosphere of flawless taste Williamsburg fe ee S. Pat. Off. 


Send for a copy of our 180-page Kittinger 


Library of 18th Century English and Ameri- 
can Designs. $3.00 to Kittinger, 1905D 
Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 14207. And 


see the Kittinger furniture collections per- 
manently displayed in Boston, New York, 
Williamsburg, Atlanta, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Dallas, Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 







THE ART OF) 
WOODWORKING 
and Furniture — 


Appreciation | 


A High-Quality Art Book by Laszlo Katz 


@ This is an important book for professionals involved 
with furniture, decorating and designing. There are 
more than 400 beautiful illustrations of furniture mas- 
terpieces (and their creators), representing every sig- 
nificant style and period... plus woods, wood joints, 
finishing, tools and their usages. It is written by a pro- 
fessional cabinetmaker in clear, non-technical language. 
This is truly an informative and useful volume which will 
be a valuable addition to any library. 


&@ The regular price is $37.50 but if ordered on your 
professional letterhead, the price is only $24.95 (plus 
$2.50 for mail orders to cover postage and handling). 
Send check or money order; or write for descriptive 





525 W. 26th S? 3 











Hots! You can see the 


personal Rolls-Royce 


at any of these dealers. 
ARIZONA 


Scottsdale/ Max of Switzerland Rolls-Royce 


CALIFORNIA 

Beverly Hills/ Charles H. Hornburg, Jr. Motor Cars 
Costa Mesa/ Roy Carver Rolls-Royce, Inc. 

Los Angeles/ Charles H. Hornburg, Jr. Imported 
Motor Cars (] Pasadena/ Peter Satori Co., Ltd. 
Sacramento/ British Motors of Sacramento 

San Francisco/ British Motor Car Distributors, Ltd. 
Van Nuys/‘‘Bones” Hamilton Rolls-Royce Co. 
COLORADO 

Denver/ The Kumpf Motor Car Company 


CONNECTICUT 


Greenwich/ Imported Cars of Greenwich 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington/ Flood Pontiac Company 
FLORIDA 

Fort Lauderdale/ Taylor Rolls-Royce, Inc. 
Miami/C. R. Berry Rolls-Royce, Inc. 

St. Petersburg/Scarritt Motors, Inc. 

West Palm Beach/ Taylor Rolls-Royce, Inc. 
GEORGIA 

Atlanta/ Mitchell Motors, Inc. 
ILLINOIS 

Evanston/ Evanston Rolls-Royce, Inc. 
INDIANA 

Zionsville (near Indianapolis) / Albers Rolls-Royce 
MARYLAND 

Glen Burnie/ Gladding Rolls-Royce, Inc. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston/ Foreign Motors, Inc. 

Natick/ Foreign Motors West, Inc. 
MICHIGAN 

Detroit/ Falvey Motor Sales Company 
MISSOURI 

Kansas City/ Max Griffith Oldsmobile, Inc. 
St. Louis/ Classic Cars, Ltd. 
NEBRASKA 

Omaha/ McKenzie Pontiac, Inc. 
NEVADA 


Reno/ Modern Classic Motors 


NEW JERSEY 


Montclair/ Imported Motor Car Co. 


NEW YORK 

Glen Cove/ Rallye Motors, Inc. 

New York/ Peter Zage & Co. Ltd. 

Palmyra/ Palmyra Motors, Inc. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

High Point/ Transco, Inc. 

OHIO 

Cincinnati/ Williams Ford Sales, Inc. 
Cleveland/ Qua Buick, Inc. 

Worthington/ Rolls-Royce of Columbus, Inc. 
OREGON 

Portland/ British Motor Car Distributors, Inc. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia/ Keenan Motors, Inc. 
Sewickley/ Ascot Imported Cars, Inc. 
RHODE ISLAND 

Providence/ Inskip Motors, Inc. 
TENNESSEE 

Memphis/ Jimmy Payne Motors Inc. 
Nashville/ E. Gray Smith 

TEXAS 

Austin/ Roy Butler, Inc. (] Dallas/ Overseas 
Motors Corporation (Rolls-Royce Division) 
Fort Worth/ Overseas Motors Corporation 
Houston/Sam Montgomery Oldsmobile Co. 


UTAH 

Salt Lake City/ Peck & Shaw Fine Cars, Inc. 
VIRGINIA 

Richmond/ Mooers Motor Car Co. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle/ British Motor Car Distributors, Inc. 


[oo oo ra 


| Mr. Lynn Perkins 
Public Relations and Advertising Manager 
| Rolls-Royce Inc., Dept. 1221 
Box 546, Paramus, N.J. 07652 
| oO | enclose $15.00. Please send me the 
Owner’s Manual on the Corniche. 
Oo | enclose $2.00. Please send me brochures 
| J on the Corniche and Silver Shadow. 
| [ Lenclose $5.00. Please send me ‘‘The 
Rolls-Royce Story,” a full-color picture- 
history poster of the Rolls-Royce. 
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! Name 

| Address 
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olstered furniture for every room in your home. 
ull range of Henredon collections, 

3.00 to Henredon, Dept. AD 1-79, Mors 
i io Q North Carolina 28655 





AN EDITORIAL Driving to the 
office very early the other day I took 
a different, slower route through a 
more scenic and uncongested resi- 
dential section of Los Angeles. It 
was a delightful Fall morning, made 
all the more pleasurable because I 
was ahead of the rush hour. This 
early-bird effort earned me a certain 
freedom and, for once in some time, 
I actually savored the long drive. 
Then, suddenly, I was surprised to 
discover a whole neighborhood had 
been destroyed. Several scores of 
homes had been leveled or relocated 
for a new freeway. Everything was 
gone except a few trees, sidewalks 
and driveways leading to non- 
existent garages. My tranquility was 
jolted and I felt disoriented. 

The essence of my recollection 
involves one of the remaining trees. 
This particular tree was a hardwood 
typical of those in New England so 
admired during the Fall’s change of 
colors. This solitary tree was glori- 
ously ablaze with color— crimson, 
gold and chestnut — surrounded by 
the usual Western oak, palm, orange 
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and a few pine trees with only their 
green, monotonous by comparison. 
The one colorful tree, with the sun’s 
beams flashing on it was, by con- 
trast, an extraordinary sight. What 
a joy to see this magnificent, lonely 
tree which seemed to courageously 
overcome its surroundings. 

I had driven on this street many, 
many times. However, houses, 
shrubs, fences, toys, cars cluttered 
the setting. The tree was always 
there, but I had never really noticed. 

This experience reminded me of 
that human frailty —looking but 
never seeing, hearing but never lis- 
tening, thinking but never under- 
standing. Those few among us who 
are poets and artists would see that 
beautiful solitary tree amongst the 
many. Perhaps our impatience and 
narrow perception are conveniently 
expedient for survival in this chaotic 
society of ours. I hope not. What a 
horror it would be to only see, hear 
or understand that which is worth- 
while after all else is taken away. 
And yet, man has endured horror 
upon horror throughout recorded 
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history and has yet to benefit from 
his experiences. 

This metaphysical interlude can 
be related to this publication. Often, 
as we look at picture after picture in 
our Art Department, trying to decide 
on the best selection for a particular 
issue, we miss the real essence of 
what we should see. After all, we 
would like to know the creative 
energy and attention devoted to 
each interior, and understand the 
individuality expressed in each 
design we publish. Often we have 
the privilege of meeting the people 
whose homes we feature. In each 
instance, that acquaintance adds a 
human lustre and dimension to each 
picture of each room. The apprecia- 
tion of the interior design is broad- 
ened to the extent of our sensitivity 
to its human, unique qualities. Many 
readers tell us of ascending satisfac- 
tion with each re-reading of a single 
feature and the subsequent reward 
of understanding the homeowner 
and designer’s personal expression. 
That is the human element which 
makes it all worthwhile. Gulp 
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FRONT COVER: The eclectic Dining Room in the Chicago residence of designer 
Jack Denst. Mr. Denst, a renowned artist-designer, transformed an 1881 Victorian 
house to serve as a convenient pied-a-terre. Photographed by Yuichi Idaka. 

















C ° 
Proudly Presents a Major Exhtbilion of Fain lings By 


AM Michele ee 













“Los AMibes Dans Porlofine’’ By the Distinguished Vlatian 
Post- Impressionist Michele Cascella. 





For the collector, this exciting Cascella painting has now been reproduced in a limited edition printing. 
A full-colour print 12144” x 151%” for $10.00 including handling and mailing. 


Sos -Gngeles BDatmn Beach 
635 4 La “Crenega 2327 Wortlh buenue 
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1917... THE FINEST FURNITURE & INTERIOR DESIGN 





Do people own Cadillacs because they get more out of life, or... 


do people get more out of life because they own 
Cadillacs? It’s hard to say. Because Cadillacs have 
been an integral part of the good life for 70 years 
now. In prestige, in performance, in pure driving 
pleasure, probably nothing offers more deep-seated 
satisfaction than Owning a Cadillac. Perhaps no 


other car receives such universal admiration and 
respect. Or can contribute more to your driving 
peace of mind. Small wonder Cadillac resale value 
is traditionally the highest of any car built in the land. 
The only question remaining is: Do you visit your 
authorized Cadillac dealer today...or tomorrow? 


There’s no question about this. Real progress is being made 





by Cadillac and others in the massive effort to remove 

the automobile from the air pollution problem. You can help 
by using no-lead or low-lead fuels. Getting a tune-up 
regularly. Having the emission control systems on your Car 
checked often. Thank you. Cadillac Motor Car Division. 
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house of the heavenly blue roof 


. IN) sted in a secluded cove ona 

curvilinear stretch of California 

seacoast, is a hideaway the owners 

christened ‘‘The House of the 
Heavenly Blue Roof.” 

| Small by the usual luxury criteria, 

| amere three-thousand square feet, 

the house, when viewed from the sea, 

| appears to be a clustered, Japanese 

| hillside village. The sparkling azure 

of the ocean is echoed by the 

| thirteen-thousand, handmade blue- 

| ceramic tiles forming the different 

| sloping roof levels. 

| Owners, Mr. and Mrs. Hulsey 

) Lokey; architects, Richard Stoddard 

| and John Wallis; and landscape 

| architect, Lee Sharfman, all worked 

| together to create this Oriental 

| retreat. The Lokeys wanted an adult 


haven entirely for themselves. 

Both are busy executives. 
Mr. Lokey is Chairman of the Board 
of Host International. Rosemary 
Lokey, whose first American 
ancestor traveled through California 
with Portola’s expedition, is on the 
Board of Directors of three huge 
family ranches dating back to the 
days when land grants were 
established by decree of the King 
of Spain. 

As an avocation, Mrs. Lokey 
has become an expert on natural 
plants, trees, and shrubs that thrive 
in the sea air and salt spray, and 
has researched and collected them 
during the frequent business trips 
which take her all over the world. 

An aura of serenity is established 


at the entrance to the house by the 
peaceful sound of water flowing over 
the lava-rock wall where rare Peking 
ceramic fish spray water into a pool 
below. 

Other California beach dwellers 
worry about building glass wind 
shelters to protect them from the 
perennial westerly winds. The 
Lokey’s house faces due east, shel- 
tered, protected, and bowing 
gratefully to Japan. 

In the abbreviated tapestry of 
haiku...retreat from necessary 
world into the reality of heaven. © 


Architecture by Richard D. Stoddard, AIA 
Landscape architecture by Armstrong & Sharfman 
Photographed by Leland Lee 
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Preceding pages, the winding road that 
descends from the house, shows the massive 
Torii, duplicating the famous shrine in the 
Inland Sea of Japan. The broad Engawa 
provides an appropriately-scaled base for the 
Torii with seating and a magnificent view 

of the entire Santa Monica Bay and the 
mountains to the east. 


The Living Room, left and below, with its 

fine collection of Oriental objects of art enhanc- 
ing the architectural elements of the house. 

The doors and windows are shoji detailed. 

All of the exposed wood is solid teak, and the 
fireplace trim is baltic-green granite. 


HOUSE OF THE HEAVENLY 
BLUE ROOF 

















The Master Bath, this page, opens into an 
atrium with a private sundeck overlooking the 
sea. The ceiling of the atrium is an opaque 
shoji design. The walnut wood-viny] flooring 
from Eddie Egan & Associates is complimented 
by soft bleached-ash cabinets and beige silk 
and linen Shoji inserts. The antique bamboo 
chair seen in the atrium is covered in an 
original nineteenth-century woven fabric and 
was exhibited at the Paris Exposition of 1849. 


The walls of the Master Bedroom, below, 

are covered with vinyl from Albert Van Luit & 
Company and provide an ideal foil for the 

art case displaying a collection of porcelain 
sculptures, rare Negoro lacquer pieces, 

and a rare assortment of indigenous minerals 
and shells. 


Opposite, a portion of the cantilevered deck, 
featuring a five-sided tile-roof pagoda which 
serves as a heating element for the comfort of 
the guests and creates a serene atmosphere. 














The Living Room, below, is an exciting gallery 
of art and accessories which dominate the lucid 
design theme. The overhead lighting dramatizes 
Miss Capriotti’s fine collection of lithographs. 


The Study, right, is an extension of the design 
theme of the living room, providing a restful 
atmosphere for relaxation and reading. The 
original poster on the sofa wall by French artist 
Steinlen, is the dominating focal point 

in the room. 


Interior Designer: Frank P. Austin, AID 
Fashion Designer: Cappy Capriotti 
Photographed by Leland Lee 





DESIGNERS DIALOGUE 


WHY DID YOU TURN TO ANOTHER DESIGNER 
FOR YOUR OWN APARTMENT? 

MISS CAPRIOTTI: I didn’t have the time to do a 
really good job. And, there are so many great fabrics 
and other things available only to interior designers. 


MR. AUSTIN, HOW DID YOU LIKE WORKING 
FOR ANOTHER DESIGNER? 

MR. AUSTIN: It was much more challenging, more 
fun, and relatively easy. I didn’t have to do any 
wining and dining. I’ve been working so much with 
antiques, this was a chance to be involved with 
something different. 


HAD YOU EVER DONE YOUR OWN INTERIOR 
DESIGN, MISS CAPRIOTTI? 

MISS CAPRIOTTI: Not really. When I moved into 
this apartment, I bought an Aubusson rug, then 
assembled my furniture and paintings rather casually 


and that was it until I asked Frank to put it all 
together with appropriate backgrounds. 

DID YOU TWO WORK TOGETHER ON 

THE INTERIOR? 

MR. AUSTIN: Yes, but it wasn’t like working with 
my usual, everyday multimillionaire housewife. 


MISS CAPRIOTTI: I’m not sure what Frank thought 
about me at first. He kept bringing me little old lady 
English chintzes. He thought I would be rather rigid 
in my taste, ultratraditional, I guess. 

WAS THAT YOUR IMPRESSION? 

MR. AUSTIN: Yes, because the clothes she designs 
are subtle, classic things in sort of subdued colors. 
IS THAT A GOOD DESCRIPTION OF THE 
CAPRIOTTI FASHION LOOK? 

MISS CAPRIOTTI: I hate to say classic because that 
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an understated look for real people. It’s both a 

tailored look and a very soft look. I should have been 

an architect, really, because I’m very specific about 
my lines and proportions. 


MR. AUSTIN: And, Cappy knows how to accessorize 
her home. I worked entirely with her collections. | 
It was challenging to work with someone who knows 
what she’s doing. Most clients seem to have four 
Picassos and two Légers, and that’s it. They don’t | 
know an ashtray from a dish and they don’t buy 
anything on their own. 


MISS CAPRIOTTI: It was really sort of funny when 
Frank began. He went through the regular routine. 
He wanted to put a bar here, in the living room, and 
I said, but I don’t drink. He said, it’s for your friends. 
I told him my friends would be willing to go to 
another room for their drinks. If people are in my 
home, they’re my friends, so I just show them where 
everything is and then they’re on their own. 


WHY DID YOU SELECT THIS PARTICULAR 
APARTMENT? 

MISS CAPRIOTTI: It has character. It’s spacious, 
with high ceilings and good architectural detail. The 
location was part of it, too. I’m from New York and 
I really don’t care a lot for what is called California 
living. I like being near the center of Beverly Hills 
because there is always something going on. The 
drugstore at the Beverly Wilshire Hotel, just around 
the corner, is open all night and that makes me think | 
of New York. I need activity going on around me. 

It keeps me alive. 


MR. AUSTIN, WHAT WOULD YOU SINGLE OUT 

AS THE MOST OUTSTANDING FEATURE 
OF THIS INTERIOR? 
MR. AUSTIN: The moods. Each room is different. 

By changing the lighting, everything in the room 
changes...even the colors. Textures are important, 

too. Silk against chrome, against velvet, against wood, 
against mirrors. 


WHAT ABOUT COLORS? 


MISS CAPRIOTTI: I did have very definite ideas 
about colors. I will not have bright colors around me. 


MR. AUSTIN: I had the impression Cappy would 
want dark colors in her apartment although I can’t 
remember why. 


MISS CAPRIOTTI: I'll tell you what it was... I use 
deep colors in my clothes. When you have deep 
colors, people somehow translate that to dark. For 
example, I won't take a kelly green; I'll take a forest 
green. I wanted to live with dusty rose, banana, 
cream, champagne, and supremely subtle gray walls. 
continued on page 99 


| 
word is so overused today, but it’s accurate. I design 
| 
| 


The Hall is artistically enhanced by a fine 
collection of sketches and lithographs and 
art of the renowned Billy Al Bengston. 


The warm wood tones of the dining table and 
hutch add even more textured interest to the 
interior of the Dining Room. 


The Bedroom, right, is warmed by an interesting 
variety of indoor plants and a luxurious mix of 

soft textures in fabrics and fur. Miss Capriotti’s 

art collection is the design tour de force of the room. 
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go, There are a number of factors 
which have contributed to this 


has been going on in the rise in interest in Americana. In 
antique market. An unprece- BUY] NG the first place, antiques tend 
dented interest in traditional to offer a counterbalance to 
America appears to be affect- the rapid social and scien- 
ing much of the United A tific changes that are occur- 
States. As a people, we are ring in our society. To some, 
coming more and more to ANTIQU ES antique collecting offers a 
appreciate, collect and safe- solution to the problem of 
guard those buildings, ob- Ti N the sameness in living pat- 
jects, and artifacts produced AT AUC terns which standardization 


by American artists an 

craftsmen from the earliest days of our settle- 
ment to the first years of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Greater numbers of people are attending 
the exhibitions, lectures, and seminars devoted 
to American painting and decorative arts than 
was ever thought possible only a decade ago 
by experts in the field. At that time, the arts of 
America were still thought to be inferior to 
those of Europe and Great Britain. 

Witness also the interest in historic preser- 
vation which is sweeping the country, and 
restoration of old buildings and entire com- 
munities in such cities as Philadelphia, Boston, 
Providence, Portsmouth, San Antonio, New 
Orleans, Charleston, and Monterey (Califor- 
nia), to name a few. This interest is contribut- 
ing to the revitalization of these cities. It is 
also giving to our people that important sense 
of history which many Englishmen and Euro- 
peans are fortunate to possess. 

Interest in the American decorative arts is 
no longer limited to a relatively small, older 
group of collectors as was once the case. The 
field has come to be dominated increasingly by 
young Americans who have adopted Ameri- 
cana as their field. They are in the forefront 
of historic restoration, antique collecting, and 
historical research. The large proportion of 
those in attendance at the annual conferences 
on American art and culture at the Winter- 
thur Museum, the Pennsbury Manor, the 
Henry Ford Museum, and Williamsburg, are 
young people. That they are knowledgeable 
and have decidedly sophisticated taste is 
attested to by many of the major dealers in 
American painting and the decorative arts. 
The dealers have noticed that the majority of 
their transactions are with men and women 
under 35. The same phenomenon is taking 
place in the auction market. 


and mass production have 
produced throughout the country. American 
antiques also bring to mind those relatively 
stable periods in our past—taking us back to 
a time when most things were made by hand. 
This process caused the object produced to be 
unique, to differ, even if only slightly, from 
similar projects made by the same craftsman. 

The great price range within the entire field 
of American art has also fostered this interest 
in collecting. The possibility of owning beau- 
tiful and interesting Early American objects 
encompasses all tastes and most pocket books. 
The expanding interest in the art of America 
has resulted in a tremendous growth in the 
antique trade. It should be noted that many 
individuals are purchasing with more courage 
than knowledge. Therefore, much credence 
must be paid to the old adage, ‘“‘let the buyer 
beware.” Collecting Americana, in addition to 
being an exciting and often rewarding pastime, 
demands study and a great deal of just plain 
looking. The training of the eye is as impor- 
tant as the literature on the subject. Attend 
exhibitions. Study the collections on display in 
museums. Go into antique shops and art gal- 
leries and don’t hesitate to ask questions. Most 
dealers are happy to answer questions or to 
offer any information you may request. 

In listing the few basic guidelines which one 
should follow in collecting Americana, I will 
limit my discussion to Early American furni- 
ture, but the same general rules also apply to 
paintings, folk art, accessories and all the dec- 
orative arts in general. 

In the American decorative arts, the most 
popular furniture forms are those of the Queen 
Anne and the Chippendale periods, produced 
between 1720 and 1790 in five major cabinet- 
making centers scattered along the Atlantic 
Coast. These major cabinet-making centers 


By Ronald A. de Silva 
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were the Boston-Salem 
area of Massachusetts, 

the Newport area of Rhode 

Island, the Connecticut River 
Valley, also in New York, and 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Some experts con- 
sider Portsmouth, New Hampshire and Charles- 
ton, South Carolina to be important regional 
centers, but comparatively little furniture pro- 
duced in these latter cities has survived. The 
most sought-after furniture of the Queen Anne 
and Chippendale periods is that of the Phila- 





| delphia and Newport schools. Although some 


of the furniture from these two regions is 
costly, there are many less expensive exam- 


| ples which should satisfy most collectors. 


Made in Pennsylvania in the last quarter of 


| the eighteenth century, highboys and lowboys 
| are without a doubt the most popular items 


with collectors. These forms were introduced 
into the colonies during the William and Mary 


| period, 1685 to 1720, and remained in favor 
| until the end of the Chippendale period. Hav- 
| ing passed out of use in England by 1710, the 
| highboys became uniquely American. Each 






style innovation was grafted 
onto a form which English cab- 
inetmakers would have surely 
considered old-fashioned. Amer- 
ican highboys reached their 
greatest degree of elaboration 
and beauty at the hands of Phil- 
adelphia cabinetmakers during 
the Chippendale period. Every 
element carved in this highboy, 
illustration at left, from the 
rosettes of the swan-neck crest, 
the carved scroll board, and the 
graduated drawers to the 
scrolled skirt and carved feet, 
is perfectly proportioned. It is 
the one form that every collec- 
tor dreams of owning. It brought 
$60,000 at auction two years ago 
—a price only recently sur- 
passed by a Newport, Rhode 
Island highboy which realized 
$102,000 at a recent auction at 
Parke-Bernet. 

Prices such as these often 
caused budding collectors to 
throw up their hands in despair. 
Highboys from other regions, 

however, are available for con- 
siderably less. Two examples 
‘ from New England are illus- 
trated. The first, illustration 1, was 
made in Salem, Massachusetts be- 
tween 1760 and 1775. The scrolled 
skirt with its pierced diamond device 
at center, is a design element used mainly by 
Salem cabinetmakers. It brought $18,000 at a 
recent auction but could easily have brought 
$25,000. The Massachusetts Queen Anne tiger 
maple highboy, illustration 2, would bring 
$4,000 to $6,000 because it has a flat top. Col- 
lectors whose budgets preclude the purchase 
of the bonnet-top highboys, might easily settle 
for this one, with its finely molded top and 
crisly carved lower drawer. 

Lowboys reflect the same range of prices as 
highboys. Philadelphia Jowboys of the Chip- 
pendale period are quite costly, while those 
from the Queen Anne period can be purchased 
for as little as $5,000. 

A Newport, Rhode Island Queen Anne low- 
boy, illustration 3, attributed to Job Townsend 
of the Goddard-Townsend family of joiners, 
recently sold for $35,000. Simplicity of form 
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does not always signify low price. Newport furniture is 
prized because of its often exquisite proportions. 
Shown, illustration 4, is a carved-walnut Queen Anne 
armchair made in Philadelphia between 1740 and 1760. 
This chair today would bring between $25,000 and 
$35,000 at auction, because few chairs of this type and 
quality have survived through the years. 
The survival rate of Philadelphia Chippendale chairs 
has been greater, resulting in a wider range of types 
and prices. 
Illustration 5 is an example of chairs produced in 
Philadelphia between 1755 and 1775. One pair, consid- 
ered to be among the finest chairs of the period, would 
easily bring $10,000 to $15,000 at auction. They represent 
the type of seat furniture of interest mainly to advanced 
collectors. There are others, considerably less elaborate 
with carving limited to the back-splat crest and feet, that 
would interest most collectors. These chairs would bring 
| $3,000 to $3,500 at auction. Ideal for the beginning col- 
| lector are Chippendale chairs with square legs which are 
not as sought after as those having cabriole legs; such a 

chair would bring $750 to $800 and is a worthwhile 
investment which will grow considerably in value. 

The same factors are at play with regard to Queen 

Anne and Chippendale upholstered chairs. Two wing 
armchairs are shown here. The first, illustration 6, is a 

Queen Anne wing armchair from Newport, 





Rhode Island. This chair is worth between 
$6,000 and $7,500 in the auction market. The . 
vertically scrolled arms, blocked and turned —— 
stretchers, and out-thrust pad feet, identify it 
as a Newport piece. The following Chippen- 
dale wing armchair was made in Massachu- 
setts. Massachusetts’ claw-and-ball feet chairs 
are rare, illustration 7, so one would expect to 
pay from $10,000 to $12,000 for one like this. 
Whereas a square-legged wing chair at $1,200 
to $1,500 is perfect for the collector whose 
means are somewhat moderate. 

Fine sofas and settees of the Queen Anne 
and Chippendale period are rare and very 
costly. Collectors generally have to settle for 
good reproductions or, illustration 8, country 
pieces. 

Having examined specific forms of furniture 
and their regional variations, I think it is proper now to 
show the variations within one form from one regional 
school. Two Rhode Island dining and tea tables, dating 
between 1750 and 1780, are illustrated. The first exam- 
ple, illustration 9, is a Queen Anne tea table attributed 
to Thomas Goddard of Newport. Its beauty lies in its 
extreme simplicity of form and beautiful proportions, 
being truly a masterpiece both in design and construc- 
tion. It brought $12,500 at a recent auction. The next 
example, also from Newport, is in the Chippendale style, 
illustration 10. It is rare because of 
its octagonal legs with molded cuffs. 
Worth $5,000 to $6,000, it would 
appeal mainly to a collector of New- 
port furniture because of its unusual 
design. 

Case pieces of the Queen Anne and 
Chippendale period are found in all 
price ranges. A premium is generally 
paid for chests of drawers and desks 
having shaped fronts. A rarity such 
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as this Connecticut Chippendale shell-carved, 
block-front chest, illustration 11, would command 
$30,000 to $35,000 at auction, whereas a simple 
serpentine-front chest from Massachusetts would 
command $3,500 to $4,000. The difference in price 
between a Philadelphia Chippendale chest of draw- 
ers is based principally upon its relative proportion 
and size. Illustration 12 is beautifully proportioned, 
of rare small size, and is worth from $3,500 to 
$5,000. 

The size of a piece of furniture can readily affect 
the price it achieves. This fine New York Chippen- 
dale secretary bookcase, illustration 13, is over 
seven feet tall and four feet wide. Because of its 
large size, it would probably not bring much more 
than $2,500. Since fine early New York furniture is 
rapidly disappearing from the markets, pieces such 
as this one will eventually : a 
be sought after and so are I 
presently a worthwhile 
investment. 

Block-front desks, which 
appeal to many collectors, 
range between $5,000 and 
$12,000 at auction. The 
Massachusetts Chippendale 
desk shown, illustration 14, 
brought the latter price last 
May at an auction at Parke- 
Bernet Gallery. The critical 
element in block-fronted 
desks and the major price 
determinant is the degree of 
elaboration of the interior. 
This example has an espe- 
cially fine blocked and 
shell-carved interior. The 
collector must keep this point in mind 
when contemplating the purchase of such 
an important piece. 

The question I am often asked con- 
cerns the type of Early American furni- 
ture I would recommend to a budding 
collector. I invariably recommend 
furniture of the Federal and Empire 
periods. Federal furniture, 1790 to 
1820, includes design elements taken 
from Adam, Hepplewhite and Shera- 
ton. The Empire period, 1820 to 1840, 
sometimes termed a classical revival, 
is the first of the many revival styles 
which ranged through much of the 
nineteenth century. At present, fur- 
niture of both these periods is well 
within the budget of most young col- 
lectors, as presently will be seen. 
Experts in the field predict a tremen- 
dous growth in value of Federal and 
Empire pieces in the next five to ten 
years, and many dealers are now 
stockpiling Empire furniture while it 
is still inexpensive, in order to meet 
predicted future demands. 

In contrast to prices now being 
paid for good furniture of the Queen 
Anne and Chippendale period, Fed- 




























































































eral and Empire furniture is in many respects fairly 
inexpensive. A good Philadelphia carved mahogany side 
chair, illustration 15, can be purchased at auction for 
$250 to $400. The following chairs, illustration 16, part 
of a set of five Rhode Island side chairs dating from 1790 
which recently sold for $2,200. They were a great buy, 
requiring only a judicious search for the sixth example 
which will effectively double their present value, since 
sets of chairs are highly prized. 
| Card tables of the Federal period generally bring $500 
| to $1,500 at auction. The shape of the top and the quality 
of the inlay generally determine the final price. This 
Boston/Salem example, illustration 17, cost the pur- 
chaser $1,100 at a recent Parke-Bernet auction. It is a 
fine table with contrasting veneers and beautiful inlays. 
Card tables by known cabinetmakers are, of course, 
more expensive. This Newport game table, illustration 
18, is attributed to John Townsend, on the basis of its 
similarity to a labeled one by him in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. At $2,500, it was both a good buy and a 
wise investment. Case pieces of the Federal period can 
often be purchased for comparable prices. This fine 
Pennsylvania chest of drawers, illustration 19, with elab- 
orate fan inlays, brought $900 as did this Pennsylvania 
slant-front desk, illustration 20, with its lovely interior 
and chevron inlays. 

Upholstered chairs and settees can be found 
at all price levels. A Martha Washington loll- ee 
ing chair, illustration 21, from Salem, Massa- geese 
chusetts would generally bring $2,000 to 4} i ce 
$2,500 at auction. A sofa from the same region, 
illustration 22, will bring $2,500 to $6,000, with 
a premium being paid for those of delicate 
contour. In contrast, a New York sofa of the 
Empire period can presently be bought for 
$250 to $300, cheaper, in fact, than most mod- 
ern sofas. Empire sofas are a great foil for 
straight-line steel and leather furniture. } 

A design innovation introduced during the ' 
Federal period was the sideboard. Good side- a 
boards range from $1,000 to $5,000 at auction. i 
The Federal New York sideboard shown, illus- 
tration 23, because of its elaborate inlays, good 
serpentine contour and conforming legs, 
would bring $2,500 to $3,500 at auction. 

This New York dining table is of the Federal period 
and serves to round out this section in our discussion. y | 
The dining table was made by Duncan Phyfe, and has an | 
accordion mechanism which allows it to be extended i 
to twelve and sixteen feet. It is less than five feet long 
when closed. Ata recent sale, it brought $15,000, illustra- 
tion 24. It was once owned by the Van Rennselaer’s, and 
was a documented example from Phyfe’s shop. 

In buying Americana, there are several points to keep 
in mind. Number one, if you do not trust your judgment, 
buy only from recognized dealers or 
auction houses. Number two, in- 
spect the object you wish to buy as 
thoroughly as possible, noting resto- 
ration. Some restorations such as a 
new splat on a chair or new feet on /® 
a case piece are unacceptable. Pieces (i 
with such restorations have little ¢ 
value. Three, if you are planning to 
buy at auction then do attend the 
preview and personally inspect 
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those pieces you wish to purchase. If you cannot do 
so, most auction houses will give you a written con- 
dition report listing any restorations or repair. Four, 
buying at auction is very exciting and one can get 
carried away and so, to avoid this, you should set 
a price limit above which you will not go. Five, 
beware of the term ‘“style’’ whenever you come 
across it in an auction catalogue. It usually means 
that the object is an old reproduction. Six, do not 
watch the dealers to see what they are buying. 
Major dealers usually do not bid openly at auction, 
but often employ runners or smaller dealers to bid 
for them. They are forced to use this method in 
order to more easily acquire the objects necessary 
for their business. 

Collecting Americana does not mean that one 
need live in a museum atmosphere. Early Ameri- 
can furniture mixes well 
with most European and 
modern furniture. You 
should enjoy your antiques, 
live with them, and use 
them. There should be no 
room in your collection for 
furniture which cannot be 
put to use. Your collection 
may also lead you to other 
pursuits, for some of the 
best books on the American 
decorative arts were written 
by collectors and not by pro- 
fessionals in the field. It may 
also lead you into the field 
or research and who can tell 
what important ‘discoveries 
you may make. ¢ 





BUYING AMERICAN ANTIQUES 
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_\ ..- Space and grace 
- in Chicago’s “Old Town” 
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On page 26, the designer selected imposing 
murals of 1915 fashion plates, silk- 
screened on transparent lucite and 
installed to hang free over bronze ribbed- 
foil wall coverings to emphasize the 
twelve-foot ceiling height of the Living 
Room. The bronze foil, ‘Murky Episode,” 
and mural, “Boardwalk, Sunday Last,” 
are both by Jack Denst Designs, Inc. 
| The major conversation grouping flanking 
the fireplace wall consists of two Mies van 
| der Rohe Barcelona chairs covered ina 
| warm-brown leather and complemented by 
a textured sofa fabric. This grouping is 
| defined by a cream-white area rug with 
| braid trim. Living Room walls are a 
combination of mirror and bronze-foil 
| wall covering. 











Designer Denst considers his 
lighting the most outstanding feature 
of the house. It is integral to the 
unique mood of the interior. Asked 
about his objectives, Mr. Denst says, 
“Simply to make people look good, 
to flatter them with lights. And to 
dramatize areas.’’ When asked about 
color, the designer offers a direct yet 
complex answer: “I’ve been working 
with color for so many years, I’m 
tired of it. The color revolution was 
in 1968 and 1969. Now we're out of 
color. We're into softer, more livable 
backgrounds—things you can be 
comfortable with for ten years. Ten 
weeks without sun, closed in with 
intense color, can be nerve-racking. 
It’s out of sync with the 
environment.” 

Color comments lead to the subject 
of pattern, and Mr. Denst offers 
another opinion: “‘] like strong 
pattern. But to use pattern on pattern 
successfully you have to know what 
you're doing. It’s not a question of 
rules. There is no design rule that 
can’t be broken, but only a 
professional knows how to get away 
with it.” 

Jack Denst believes design is in a 
transition period. He sees no specific 
new trends for the future, but rather 
a resurgence of good design. “It’s a 
cliché,” the designer acknowledges, 
“but it can’t be stated often enough— 
good design should last forever. 
There are some good things going on 
now but the vogue for fat furniture 
will pass. It wasn’t good in the 
thirties and it isn’t good now.” 

Mr. Denst appreciates fine antiques, 
but for his Victorian townhouse he 
was wary. “One antique too many 
and it would revert to an old- 
fashioned house. I like a 
contemporary look. And why not? 
I’m living today. I can’t see being 
surrounded with the furnishings of 
another era unless a psychiatrist 
suggests it. As I said in the beginning, 
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I’m acontemporary person.’ ¥ 


This spectacular Dining Room combines 
Victorian architecture, represented by the 
embossed ceiling, and the simplicity of a 
modern dining table, custom-designed by 
Mr. Denst. The contemporary chandelier 
contains both recessed bulbs in copper 
tubes and ten large white globes. The 
fixture is suspended by velvet-covered 
chains. The use of murals, mirrors, and 

a Moroccan area rug reflects the excitement 
of the eclectic interior design. 
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The Card Room, left, is 
dramatized by the tall vertical 
window treated with shutters 
for efficient light control. 
Special indoor plantings 
soften the room in the absence 
of fabric. 


The designer took advantage of 
the twelve-foot-high Victorian 
ceiling in the Kitchen by using 
an oversized refrigerator and 
tall cabinets, achieving the 
proportions of an old pantry. 


Another view of the Card Room, 
below, shows a fine architec- 
tural cabinet of rosewood, 
supporting four cast-iron 
figures rescued from a 
demolished church. The cabinet 
is illuminated from above by 

a custom fixture attached to a 
scaffold sculpture of brass and 
silver, which also serves as a 
refreshment bar. 
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On the previous page is a picture of the 
main stairway, which leads to the upstairs 
bedroom and bath areas from the entrance 
hall. The blue carpet on the stairs, and 

the old polished newel post and banister, 
intersect the silver-and-white wall 
coverings and a trio of mural panels, 
“Radcliffe Dance Card.” 


Opposite page shows the Sleeping Alcove, 
which combines Victorian architectural 
elements with a rabbit-fur bedspread and 
a polished metal headboard and bedside 
tables. The use of these design elements 
and materials reflects the eclecticism 
consistent throughout the interior. 


The Master Bedroom, above, is colorfully 
dramatized by mushroom ottomans for 
informal seating. The sheer draperies over 
shuttered windows soften the polished 
metals and mirrors. 
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By Dr. Robert E. Atkinson, 
Horticultural Editor 


Poinsettias which belong to the spurge 
family of plants are featured under a huge 
live oak in front of the Bellingrath home. 
The surrounding border is mondo grass. 
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BELLINGRATI 


n early spring —when the snow still flies in the} 

I north, garden-lovers begin their southward r ip 
tion to the extraordinary visual feast offered ann) 
by Bellingrath Gardens. The beauty of Bellin) 
exceeds that of all other gardens on vir} 

the southern United $\} 

Bellingrath is unsurpassed throughout the world f § 
azaleas. One amateur horticulturalist —who tr } 
make the trek to Bellingrath each year—describes a} 
as ‘‘an emotional experience... it’s absol § 
overwhelming. You seem to swim in azal} 
There are 250,000 azaleas planted on the 65-acre gar} 
of Bellingrath. When they come into full bloom, us} 
in March, the explosion of color is devastating. Sor 
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i—the 150-year-olds—range from twelve to eighteen 
i height and twenty to thirty feet in diameter. 
@zaleas range from the early-blooming Belgian types 
) late-blooming macranthas, and vary in flower 
@rom the tiny kurumes to the huge Rutherfordian. 
ever, the majority are the Southern Indica, often 
| sun azaleas. Among other varieties in Bellingrath 
}e native species of pervasive fragrance, often 
i honeysuckle. 
pause Bellingrath is the most outstanding of 


fern gardens, many think of it as ante-bellum. Lacy ornamental ironwork surrounding the 


courtyard suggests the French Quarter 


bver, the property was purchased asa fishing camp (Vieux Gare) of Naw Orloanerrhe 
7, by the late Walter B. Bellingrath. Planting began courtyard is dramatized by tall 
continued on page 38 brick arches and a gabled roof. 
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day the gardens feature a conservatory of 
exotic plants, a rose garden, and an Oriental garden with 
its own lake, which is home to a flock of decorative pink 
flamingoes. Another lake mirrors the weeping willows 
that surround it, along with dogwood and other flowering 
trees and shrubs, a camellia arboretum, and a holly 
garden. Plants usually considered indoor varieties grow 
outdoors in Bellingrath Gardens: pandanum (screw pine), 
dracena, crotons, orchids, and thousands of African 


violets planted in the rock garden. 


On preceding pages, the Oriental gardens at 
Bellingrath are defined by several Japanese 
structures connected by bridges, and are 
enhanced by cascading chrysanthemums, 
poetically reflected in a large pool of water. 


From the Isle-aux-Oies River near the 

boathouse, a terraced stone path lined with 

potted azaleas leads to the grotto, a 

favorite feature at Bellingrath. In summer, the scene 
is enhanced by the colorful golden allamanda vine. 


From November to April, four thousand specimens 
of camellias, many tree-size and over one hundred years 
old, are gloriously abloom. Magnolia, mountain laurel, 
dogwood, and wisteria add to the spring bloom while 
hydrangea, caladiums, hibiscus, gardenia, roses, lilies, 
althea, oleander, and Confederate jasmine extend the 
flowering season into summer. In the fall, allamanda, 
crepe myrtle, cassias, and thousands of chrysanthemums 
appear to assume their place in the all-year cycle of 
bloom. In winter, along with the early azaleas and 
camellias, the nun orchids are used with cineraria for 
color, and thousands of poinsettias along with the 
red-berried hollies grace the garden at Christmas. 

The original Bellingrath house is also carefully 
preserved. Designed by the late George B. Rogers, it was 
built over one hundred years ago of handmade bricks 
with wrought-iron lacework. Interior furnishings include 
needlepoint tapestries, hand-carved four-poster beds, 
and English Chippendale pieces. 





A superior collection of German, English, and French 
porcelain urns and figures is also displayed and an 
outstanding group of bird and flower sculptures is 
gathered in a separate cottage that also serves as a 
visitors’ lounge. Old Georgian, Sheffield, and sterling 
silver pieces were acquired for Bellingrath from the 
estate of the Earl of Tankerville, with many of these 
pieces dating from the eleventh century. A highlight of 
the dining room is a rare bottle collection, as well as 
china and crystal from many countries. 

Although known to many garden-lovers in all parts of 
the world, Bellingrath is rather obscurely situated near 
the small town of Theodore, Alabama, about twenty 
miles south of Mobile on the Isle-aux-Oies River, ten 
miles from the Gulf of Mexico. Obviously, its location 
idicates that the gardens are for those who make an 
effort to seek them — and to find that beauty is in the 
eyes of the beholder of Bellingrath. 
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BELLINGRATH GARDENS 


The Japanese garden comes to life with the 
graceful presence of pink flamingos which 
stroll among the waterfalls and arching 
bridges. The garden is a sanctuary for more 
than two hundred species of birds. 
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COMFORT FOR COURTLY 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY FRENCH MANOR 


uburbs swarm around 

American cities. They 

collar the countryside and 
choke it. Five miles from Miami 
is more Miami, but eight kilometers 
from Biarritz, another bustling 
international resort, stands sheltered 
Domaine de Courbois. Le Domaine 
(its name means Domain of the Wood 
Court) is a gracious eighteenth- 
century estate of manor and cottages 
surrounded by an extensive wooded 
park. The trees of Le Domaine are as 
venerable as is the residence which 
was built in 1750. The ordered 
beauty of the groomed parterre that 
adjoins the manor evokes the Age of 
Enlightenment, when rational men 
reigned courteously and benevolently 
over the land. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Chisholm, 
present owners of Domaine de 
Courbois, were drawn to the near 
perfect.climate of the Gulf of 
Gascoyne as well as to the diversions 
of Biarritz. When they acquired the 
estate, they decided ‘‘to make it as 
comfortable and as pretty and as 
appropriate to its place and period as 
we could.” To take advantage of the 
brilliant sun of southwestern France, 
the Chisholms made several 


The Main Salon, below, looking toward an eighteenth-century 
marble fireplace, reveals delicate boiserie. Above the mantel, 
an unsigned 1815 portrait of a ‘“Macaroni,” or dandy. Paintings 
flanking the fireplace were done in France by nineteenth- 


century American artist Walter Gay. 
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structural changes in the fourteen- 
room main house. By opening it to 
the south, they brought light and 
warmth within. Mr. Chisholm 
comments: “In the days when the 
manor was built, no one liked the 
sun. To capture it, we literally had to 
turn the house around. Reversing the 
staircase was the central change. We 
also lifted stones from the ground 
floor and moved them outside to 
make a level terrace, and we 
converted all the first-floor windows 
on the south into French doors.” 
These are a delightful addition, 
leading directly from marble-floored 
entrance hall and main salon to 
flagstone terraces, ivied balustrades, 
smooth lawns, and flowering shrubs. 
Within the house, the rooms are 
spacious. The Chisholms, who have 
previously furnished houses in 
California and Long Island and 
apartments in London, Paris, and 
New York, directed the interior 
design of Domaine de Courbois. 
“Collections we made independently, 
before we were married, dictated the 
interior design,” says Mr. Chisholm. 
Their interests lie in furnishings, 
paintings, drawings, porcelains, and 
engaging bric-a-brac (such as a 


marvelous procession of Battersea 
boxes), all spanning two and a half 
centuries. The overall interior design 
is eclectic, too, representing several 
periods from the 1700’s to the 
present; yet each major room is true 
to a particular style. The main salon 
is nearly pure eighteenth century: 
pastel boiserie, carved marble 
fireplace, Savonnerie carpet, painted 
French country furniture, signed 
pieces by Cresson, and English 
lacquer chinoiserie. The dining room, 
with its draped buffet and English 
wallpaper depicting the Malmaison 
Gardens, has an Empire ambience. 
The first bedroom of the master suite 
is fundamentally Directoire; the 
master bath is Regency. A crimson 
carpet and white-painted 
bookshelves give the library a 

bright contemporary look, 
counterpointing the Empire fauteuils, 
period marquetry game table, and 
secretary. 

The Chisholms, by blending 
elegance with comfort, have added to 
the goodly heritage of courtly 
Domaine de Courbois. £ 


Photographs courtesy of Previews, Inc. 


Photographed by Alexandre Georges 


On the following pages, an eighteenth-century lit a la 
polonaise draped in heavy embroidered damask is the most 
striking feature of the large second bedroom of the Master 
Suite. The Spanish rug was custom-woven to blend with the 
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TONY DUQUETTE 


Tony Duquette: A Personal 
Culture, is a comprehensive 
exhibition of designs, jewelry, 
assemblages, fabric mosaics, and 
sculpture by this versatile artist. 

Mr. Duquette has designed 
costumes and sets for ballet, opera, 
| and films. He received the Antoinette 
Perry award for costume design for 

the Broadway musical, “Camelot.” 

Tony Duquette has designed 
interiors for every conceivable type 
of structure, including an historic 
castle in Ireland. 


By Clare Booth Luce 


His jewelry, even in its delicacy, 
is of such style and scale that it could 
be enlarged to become one of his 
famous chandeliers, or a chandelier 
could be reduced to jewel size. 

The great acclaim following his 
showing at the Pavillion de Marsan 
of the Louvre in 1951, the first time 
an American was honored with a 
one-man exhibit, stirred the poet 
Louise de Vilmorin to say: “The 
dreams of Tony Duquette are not 
dreams alone but dreams caught 
in the net of reality.” The elusive 


fantasy of Tony Duquette is a 
continual surprise. 

It is marvelous to see something 
that happens apart from the expected, 
accepted art of this time. 

The Editors 


Ae experience of Art is always a 
private experience, essentially 
sensuous, emotional, and subjective. 
Consequently, all “art criticism” is a 
more or less futile attempt to ration- 
alize the irrational and to communi- 
cate the incommunicable. 















































TONY DUQUETTE 


The young music critic who wrote 
of a new work by the late Igor Stra- 
vinsky, “This work must be heard to 
be appreciated,” had probably penned 
the only completely rational and 
objective line he would ever write 
about music. 

What, then, shall I write about the 
highly original art of Tony Duquette? 
How shall I convey to those who have 
not yet seen it the feelings of delight, 
amazement—and sometimes puzzle- 
ment— it evokes in myself and many 
of those who have seen it? 

What is the way out of this per- 
petual quandary of the critic—how 
to say anything more rational, or use- 
ful, to the artist’s potential public 
than “J liked it (or didn’t), but go 
judge for yourself’? One way out is, 
perhaps, to report on the artist’s 
materials and techniques. 

First, Duquette’s choice of mate- 
rials is highly eclectic. 

To ornament his forms, or to form 
his ornaments, he uses any ‘found 
object” that tickles his fancy, teases 
his subconscious, or delights his soul. 

Starfish and stones, feathers and 
coral, tortoise and lobster shells, 
bones, eggs and antlers, butterfly 
wings, sharks’ teeth, leopard and 
snake skins, no less mirrors and crys- 
tal, silk, satin, silver and gold, are 
incorporated into his creations. The 
effect is delightfully paradoxical. For 
while these organic incrustations 
retain their earthly identities, they are 
also transmogrified into otherworldly 
objects that seem to have been cre- 
ated for magical or mystical purposes 
unknown to our skeptical, workaday 
world. 

Duquette denies adherence to any 
formal religion or cult. Nevertheless, 
many of his forms suggest fetishes 
and icons, reliquaries and chalices, 
altarpieces, and (again and again) 
mandalas. 

Perhaps Duquette’s preoccupation 
with arcane artifacts and archetypal 
symbols wells up from what Dr. Jung 
called the collective unconscious. In 
any event, it reveals an instinctive 
reverence for the mystical and the 
mysterious, which lies at the heart of 
authentic religious experience. 

Second, Duquette’s style is as 
eclectic as is his choice of materials; 
because of his use of natural ele- 
ments, this writer is tempted to call it 
Organic Baroque. But this suggests a 
somewhat heavy, tortuous, and earth- 
bound complexity of form quite alien 
to the signature of all his work, which 
is not only Movement, but Light. > 
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In the cosmos of Duquette, nothing 
is somber, foreboding, tragic, or 
static. The sun and the moon and the 
stars are recurrent themes in his 
icons and mandalas, and, like Cellini, 
he is enchanted by, and enchants 
with, the shimmer of gold, the 
sparkle of crystal, the iridescence 
of nacre. 

Too sophisticated and elegant to 
be primitive, too subtle and symbolic 
to be childish, his highly original 
works nevertheless evoke thoughts 
of some Eden-wild and Camelot- 
lovely world, where everyone 
remains eternally young, innocent, 
and destined from birth to become a 
Magician who can change yellow 
pumpkins into golden coaches. 

For those who feel that there is 
room in art, as well as in life, for 
happy fantasy and joyous invention, 
Tony Duquette’s art will be 
smilingly embraced. 

Duquette, the man and the artist, 
can say, like King Solomon’s Master 
workman in the Book of Proverbs 
(8:30, 31): 

“I was at God’s side, a Master 
workman, my delight increasing each 
day, as I played before Him... 

“Rejoicing in the habitable part 
of his earth: and my delights 
were with the sons of men.” 
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The Drawing Room, left and below, represents a 
magnificent collection of fine Louis XV and Louis XVI 
furniture combined with authentic Louis XVI 
boiserie paneling and a very rare Louis XV 
Savonnerie carpet. The fauteuils are upholstered 
in a superb Aubusson Royale tapestry, in a 
remarkable state of preservation, woven for the 
chairs circa 1770. The Louis XVI carrara marble 
fireplace was probably sculptured by the artisan 
Falconet. One of the most outstanding furniture 
pieces is the Louis XVI bureau plat, decorated with 
fine Chinese lacquer, located to the left of the 
fireplace on the window wall. 
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COLLECTOR'S 
MELANGE 


IN MANHATTAN 


66 e are collectors for collectors, 
but first we collect for ourselves,”’ 
says Madame Leon Dalva of her 
family’s deep involvement with 
masterpieces of eighteenth-century 
French furnishings. 





Interior Design by Madame Leon Dalva 
Photographed by Alexandre Georges 
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COLLECTOR'S 
IN MANHATTAN 


For twenty years, the Dalvas have 
lived in a twelve-room Manhattan 
apartment overlooking Fifth Avenue 
and Central Park. Each year they 
have added to their collection of fine 
furniture, paintings, and objets 
d'art from the Grand Siécle, when 
monarchs marshaled the artistic 
resources of their realms to create 
the most exquisitely crafted furnish- 
ings in the history of the decorative 
arts. In collecting for themselves, 
the Dalvas look for the most signifi- 
cant pieces from a historic and 
artistic point of view. 

“For instance,” said Madame Dalva, 
‘we recently replaced a fine suite 
of Louis XVI furniture with a suite 
signed by Boulard. The Boulard 
canapé and fauteuils are upholstered 
a chassis in Aubusson royale 
tapestry. It is most unusual to find 
the original tapestry, even more 
unusual to find it in such a remark- 
able state of preservation.” 

Other pieces of distinction in 
a most important collection are: a 
superb acajou mouchété cabinet 
signed by J. H. Riesener, its Sévres 
plaque bearing the cipher of 
Marie Antoinette; a Louis XVI 
ebony secrétaire signed by Martin 
Carlin; two luminous pastoral 
scenes by Boucher; and examples of 
eighteenth-century Sévres, a por- 
celain never equaled in the splendor 
of its decoration and the perfec- 
tion of its finish. 

he Dalva collection is not so 

much a collection as itis a 
gathering of beautiful objects that, 
together, create an atmosphere of 
warmth and elegance. “One can 
create a mood, a whole environment, 
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with pieces of the eighteenth 
century,” says Leon Dalva, and, 
indeed, a special charm of the 
exquisitely appointed rooms is their 
immediate historicity. The bedrooms 
are boudoirs, the petits salons of 
another time. When the Dalvas 
entertain, the dining table (which is 
said to have come from Versailles) is 
set comme il faut, bare of linen, with 
the silver placed face down to 

reveal the family crest, while the 
Louis XVI rouge royale marble 
fountain spills its cool waters over 
bottles of vintage Montrachet. 

The furniture of the major rooms— 
the drawing room, the dining room, 
and the master bedroom — spans the 
century. The evolution from rococo 
to neoclassicism can almost be seen. 
The Dalvas rarely mix the solid and 
martial Directoire and Empire with 
the inventive and fanciful Louis XV, 
but in a mélange of Louis XV, 
Régence, and Louis XVI, they honor 
tradition. “After all,” says Mr. Dalva, 
‘the very great collections were 
made in the same way, by generations 
of collectors. Not even in the Louvre 
is there a room in ‘pure’ period.” 
Then, too, the same ornaments and 
features belong to all the styles. 
Often the only difference is one of 
manner or degree. In truth, in no 
other period of creative flowering 
were the decorative arts in such 
perfect harmony. Artists in every 
medium worked from the same 
designs. A cartoon by Delafosse or 
Boucher would be interpreted by the 
weavers of Gobelins, the decorators 
at Sevres, and the furniture-makers 
of Paris, who made intricate intarsia 
look like paintings. 


he Dalvas have created harmonies 
within harmony by artful 
groupings of objects, either by color 
or by theme. In the drawing room, an J 
antique Savonnerie presents a palette 
of pastels. A pair of coral Sévres 
vases fortify the tones of a young 
boy’s silks in a portrait by Gamelin. 
In another area of the drawing room, 
the turquoise of flowers decorating a 
Sévres plaque on an exquisite 
Louis XVI ebony secrétaire is picked 
up by a Chinese porcelain parrot 
and the porcelain base of a rare 
inkstand. Above the secrétaire hangs 
a still life by Moise Kisling, with a 
background of the same rich 
blue-green color. 
Color and theme create the 
pleasing effect of the dining room. | 
The colors are coral and gray; putti, 
those plump innocents that found a 
new vogue in the eighteenth century, 
are a subtly repeated theme. The 
Louis XVI boiserie encloses grisaille 
murals of putti in various pursuits. 
The cherubs, who seem all curves, 
are ideally suited to the technique of 
grisaille, which depends on light and 
shadow for its trompe I’oeil effect. 
Beauty, scale, and quality are the 
criteria for Madame Dalva. Her belief 
seems almost metaphysical as she 
expresses it, ‘“A piece belongs where 
it does because it looks well there, 
not because it is so many inches high 
and so many inches wide.’’ Madame 
Dalva summarizes her personal and 
professional design philosophy this 
way: ‘One must never be able to 
come into a room and say, ‘Whata 
beautiful piece,’ because all the 
pieces must be beautiful and all must 
belong or the designer has failed.” 





This Hallway, joining the guest rooms, ; 

has been widened by the use of mirrors on ; 
the ceiling and strips of mirror on the ‘| 
walls. It serves as a gallery for a collection 
of modern paintings. 


The Dining Room, on the following 

pages, is also paneled with a Louis XVI 
boiserie enclosing six fine grisaille murals 
of putti in various pursuits. These 
paintings are by the artist P. Joseph 
Sauvage, the most eminent of the 
eighteenth-century painters specializing 
in this form of trompe I’oeil. The unique 
dining table is a huge slab of rare coral 
marble carved on the edges with acanthus 
leaf motifs. It rests on two large urn 
pedestals of the same marble. 
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! Bedroom is paneled with a lovely early 
| carved and gilded wood. The carpet is a 
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style 
early nineteenth-century Aubusson carpet. 


The paneling is highlighted with marbelized 
moldings. The fruitwood bed is from the 


into carved and gilded Louis XVI moldings. 
Directoire period. 


The fine Louis XV chaise percée is signed 


by Delano 
On this page are views of the Guest Room. 


This room is furnished mainly in 


with late Louis XVI painted panels inset 
nineteenth-century 


The Master Bath, left, is decorated 
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Land, Architecture Rec 


WMO CHUA Heel C iit eLey est ay 

ik F vente of this West Los 
Angeles house is skillfully composed 
to preserve the natural terrain and 
make the structure seem organic to its 
surroundings. Architect Thornton 
Abell linked two “U” shapes, 


’ gracefully creating space for four: 


terraces which emphasize the meld. 
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De John Patton used 
contemporary styling, natural 
materials and antique accents to 
create an interior setting that 
incorporates the landscaping and 
blends into the bon vivre architec- 
tural mood of the home. 

The simplicity and strength of 




























































\ the structure offered Mr. Patton his 
| : | most serious challenge. “It was so 
| eft perfectly designed that it would have 
Se been a shame to do less than the 
a best with the furniture. I tried for 

aj an interior design as classic as the 


house.” He shunned overstuffed 
au courant furniture, and wall 
coverings with a short style-life. 

“It worked out perfectly. I love 
good textures, quality materials that 
are honest, and so do the clients. it 
That’s in keeping with their love of iy 
the natural, real world rather than 
a plastic one. I think their interest in 
environment is why they wanted to 
retain the lot and use so much glass 
to bring it inside.” 

Glass not only opens the rooms 
of the completely secluded house to 
the thick, towering trees, it welcomes 
them inside by reflecting their leafy 
patterns on the surfaces of the coffee 
tables between the Barcelona chairs 
in the living room. The glass tables 
do more than mirror the exterior 
gardens; they provide a textural 
contrast to the thick area rugs below 
and also a light, spacious quality. , 

That’s how the whole house looks 
—uncluttered and unostentatious. 
The simplicity in furnishing allows 
the gardens to serve as the main 
source of ever-changing color among 
the neutral hues of the living area. 

“T didn’t have to do anything except 
tone down my work so the gardens 
could communicate their color 
message,” designer Patton comments. 

An affinity between the sumptuous 
grounds of the old estate and the 
interior of the frankly contemporary 
ay pp: home was skillfully created by 

me 4 a i] ecm | Thornton Abell and John Patton. 
a | i: B is They created what an increasing 

oA." number of city-dwellers seek—a 
natural, secluded island of peace 
in a sylvan setting. & 





Interior Design by John Patton, AID 
Architecture by Thornton M. Abell, FAIA 
Photographed by Leland Lee 


The Living Room combines clean 
architectural lines with ten-foot ceilings 
and uninterrupted panes of glass. 


A stark lucite sculpture by Peter Stern on 
the burled elm table is coordinated with 
a lucite panel on the wall that holds a 
framed antique-lace tablecloth. 
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(continued from page 65) 


pee highly individual statement 
made in this home indicates 
complexity and daring. The major 
challenge for designer Stephen Chase 
was blending the client's outstanding 
collection of traditional Western art, 
including many paintings and 
sculptures by Remington and other 
important artists, into a contempo- 
rary interior vibrant with bold 
colors and bravura pattern. 

The rich variegation of personality 
this counterpoint indicated intrigued 
Mr. Chase. He found himself working 
more closely with this client than 

he had with any previous client. 

“T couldn't believe, at first, they 
really wanted color. Once I was 
convinced, I presented colors and 
patterns in combinations which 
would have sent less adventurous 
souls fleeing from the room.” 
Stephen Chase didn’t feel too 
adventurous himself when he first 
encountered his client’s extensive 
collection of Remington originals. 

He explains, ‘Initially, I couldn’t 
relate a bronze horse and rider to 
linen prints. Then, one day I looked 
at the orange feathers in one of the 
Remington paintings, “Where the 
Sun Goes”, and remembered a fabric 
—a feathery print in orange. That 
was my breakthrough. Suddenly, I 
knew that Western art would cohabit 
very nicely with brilliant color and 
contemporary decor.” 

Chase designed one wall of the living 
room with individual niches, 
especially lighted, for most of the 
Remington bronzes. He also designed 


The Dining Room, previous pages, 
intermingles traditional and contemporary 
furnishings. The use of pattern and clear 
color adds excitement to the room. The 
tables can be joined to form one large 


the architectural changes and 
additions which expanded the 
U-shaped house to 7,000 square feet. 
Stephen Chase offers this observa- 
tion about the relationship of interior 
design elements to architecture 
today: ‘You need color and pattern 
where architecture used to be.” He 
amplifies his theory by adding, ‘All 
the things houses used to have— 
moldings, casing, trim, and dadoes— 
are gone. Geometric patterns, 
stripes, checks, basketweaves, do 
the work of architecture.” 

When asked about pattern on 
pattern, the young designer replies, 
“Tt can give you a nervous break- 
down if you don’t know what 
you're doing.” Designer Chase 
orchestrated the patterns for the 
residence on these pages with a 
sure hand. He believes mixing 
patterns is so well accepted as a 
mode of interior design that it can 
no longer be considered a trend. 

“T don’t play the trend game. 
Communication today is so rapid, 

a trend comes and goes within a 
year. The problem is what I call, 
‘the hairdryer syndrome’. Ten mass 
magazines leafed through in one 
sitting, all contradicting each other. 
The lady goes home so confused 
she gives up and just decides to 
make everything beige.” 


yi Ail 


The next Stephen Chase statement i 


is surprising: “I think every woman 

should do her own house.” Softly, 

he adds, “Once. Everyone I’ve 

worked with has done her own 

interior design at least once. That’s 
why I’m there now.” ¢ 
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The Living Room was designed by 

Mr. Chase for a fine collection of Western 
art by Remington and Melvin Warren in 
an atmosphere of brilliant color. The major 
conversation grouping consists of a 
sectional sofa from Martin Brattrud, 
covered in orange suede, and an onyx 
cocktail table which supports an outstand- 
ing bronze sculpture by Remington. The 
Louis XV sofa and chair covered in a 
feather print was inspired by the 
Remington painting above the sofa titled, 
“Where the Sun Goes.” 
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TRADITIONAL ART 


The Garden Room, alive with color and 
patterns, is the central design theme for 
the entire house. The custom area rug 
designed by Mr. Chase and executed by 
Edward Fields, defines and echoes the 
multi-colored stripe on canvas wallcovering 
located in the light well overhead. 
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The crisp architecture represented in the 
Master Bath, opposite, is complimented by 
a completely air-conditioned atrium 
garden. The intersecting wall, tub, and 
pullman top is white crystalina marble. 










The treiJlage headboard and canopy in the 
Master Bedroom define the sleeping area 

and add an interesting pattern. This suite, 
approximately twenty by thirty feet, fea- 
tures a daring contrast of primary colors. 


























PANORAMA 


Sedona 
Red Rock Mountain and 
Oak Creek Canyon 


niquely situated to capture vistas of the 
U stunning red, rock formations that burst from 
the earth in Arizona’s Oak Creek Canyon area is 
the little community of Sedona—a haven for 
artists, writers, and appreciative travelers who 
came, saw, and returned to build and live. 

Two representatives of this latter group are 
Sedona residents, Jane M. Welton and Maleese 
M. Black. Miss Welton, a former advertising and 
public relations executive in Los Angeles, and 
Miss Black, a retired professor of theater arts at 
Pepperdine College who also taught at the 
University of Southern California, recently 
constructed a contemporary year-round house 
in Sedona. 

Both women, who were professionally 
acquainted for years, had traveled many times 
separately to this picturesque Arizona region. 


Interior Design by Virginia Randall, AID, 
of Warren Imports Interiors 

Architecture by Jean Roth Driskel, AIA 
Photographed by Julius Shulman 





However, it was not until some five years ago, 
when they made the trip together to photograph | 
autumn colors, that they decided to move there 
permanently. 

“We were driving back to Los Angeles,” Miss 
Black explains, ‘‘and when we hit the city traffic 
and smog, we both decided almost simultaneously 
that we didn’t need this anymore.” That impulsive 
decision required two years of planning before 
the house on Sedona became a reality. The precise 
physical location was carefully researched. 
‘Above all,” Miss Black said, ‘‘we wished to 
preserve the indoor-outdoor feeling in this 
magnificent setting.” 

For nearly two years they worked out details 
with their architect, the late Jean Roth Driskel 
of Pasadena, California, and their interior designer, 
Virginia Randall of Laguna Beach, California. 
Their acquaintance with Mrs. Randall of Warren 
Imports began when Miss Welton was adding to 
her collection of Oriental art objects from the (f 
Warren gallery. ili 

These Oriental pieces, along with Miss Black’s 
unusual collection of Kachina dolls, are 
important interior design accents in the Sedona 
house. Miss Black explained, ‘‘The Kachina dolls 
are handcrafted by the Hopi Indian nation. Their 
origins date back for centuries, and they have 
special religious and ceremonial significance.” 

Combining Far Eastern art objects with 





American Indian artifacts and dolls might seem, 
at first glance, an incongruity. Yet designer 
Randall and her two clients have found a strange 
compatibility between the art expressions of 
these distant and divergent cultures. Miss Black 
expressed the view that this affinity is a strong 
argument for a common ethnic source for the 
peoples involved—the American Indians, perhaps, 
being prehistoric immigrants from Asia. 

The Kachina collection is enclosed in a glass 
cabinet near the entrance hall where a rug 
Virginia Randall designed underscores the red, 
yellow, white, and black colors of the dolls. Other 


paintings and objects of the Southwest are also 
placed throughout the residence. In fact, the living 
room is designed around a DeGrazia tapestry 
titled ““Hoop Dancer.”’ 

Originally intended by the artist to be a rug, 
the tapestry was transformed into a decorative 
wall hanging when those who saw the finished 
work said they did not want to walk upon 
anything so beautiful. The design was sent to 
Japan where it was meticulously hand-hooked. 
Only twenty-five will be made. The artist kept 
the first, and the second adorns the walls of the 
Welton-Black residence. 


In the Living Room, left, contemporary upholstered 
furniture blends with a classic glass-top coffee table 
supporting an antique T’ang horse. Architectural materials 
are mission block walls with large expanses of glass and 
cedar paneling. These elements are enhanced by the 
DeGrazia “Hoop Dancer” tapestry hung over a pair of 
seventeenth-century antique Japanese Sendi chests. Lamps 
are by Marbro and Warren Imports. 


Architectural landscaping was deliberately omitted 
because the natural setting is so dramatic. 


Illuminated architectural cabinet, below, designed by 
Virginia Randall, displays a collection of Kachina dolls 

by the Hopi Indian nation, combined with other Southwest 
American Indian artifacts. 
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Natural materials were used extensively 
throughout the house: cedar wood paneling, 
mission block slumpstone, and teak parquetry 
flooring. The color scheme projects a soft, 
grayed-brown motif to create a neutral background 
for the artifacts and, in Virginia Randall’s words, 
“to avoid any attempt to compete with the drama 
and color of the view.” 

Background for the contemporary structure 
was also carefully planned. The house was 
ground-positioned to preserve the surrounding 
natural growth and, of course, to provide 
unobstructed vistas of the red-rock panorama. 

The spectacular rock formations epitomize 
the grandeur and drama of the Southwestern 
United States. Their strength is an abiding source 
of renewal for those who live in view of their 
natural magnificence. So magnetic is the attraction 
of the red-rock mountains that visitors responsive 
to their pull are drawn back again and again. 
Sometimes forever. ¢ 
The Terrace, with its upswing roof line affording a more 


advantageous view, features a casual grouping of bamboo 
and cane furniture from Ficks-Reed. 

The ceiling of the Kitchen is fourteen feet high. The counter 
and splash material by Pomona Tile features a ‘‘Tree of 

| Life” design, done in Indian beadwork. 





The Dining Room, below, offers another spectacular view 
of the mountains situated near the Oak Creek Canyon 
region. The sideboard is by Baker Furniture Company. 
Bronze crane on the table is a Japanese antique. 
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Horace Sutton, a seasoned, perceptive, 
and articulate social observer, inaugurates 
on these pages a new Architectural Digest 
feature titled “Forum.” 

“Forum” will present the candid views 
of opinionmakers , acknowledged arbiters 
of taste and design. These trend-setting 
individuals will express their views on 
interior design, status, manners, and mores. 

—The Editors 


nterior design, among its manifold 

missions, has a sensory function. 

Like exciting cuisine, brilliant 

staging, exquisite ballet, stirring 
music and tantalizing perfume, it can 
lift the spirit and let it soar as 
exuberantly as one grasps a child 
under the arms and lifts him 
skyward in glee. 

I would prefer to be elevated first 
and made comfortable later. My tastes 
run to contemporary design mixed 
with folkloric and rustic pieces that 
together generate excitement. Rooms, 
houses, and hotels that wrap one 
in down and subdue the soul with 
muted colors, are often comfortable 
but rarely exciting. 

The hot countries seem to have a 
capability for bringing off that crisp 


style with snap, verve, and naturalness. 
I think of the great homes of Acapulco, 
where even the inside rooms seem 
to swing open to the views. The decor 
picks up the tamale-hot colors — 
fiery orange, flaming fuchsia. One sees 
them in throw pillows, bedspreads, 
and the great tufted Mexican rugs. Set 
off with white walls, gnarled wood 
tables, gleaming tin-handicraft 
hangings, and antique Cristos, these 
elements combine to form a look 
that sings like two-alarm chili. To cool 
the eye there is openness, with rooms 
suddenly giving way to terraces 
and the terraces themselves opening to 
expansive views of the bay. 
onolulu houses often achieve a 
similar effect, and if, anything, 
try to be part of the outdoors. 
Glass walls slide, lanais join 
living rooms, and giant ferns grow 
inside and out. A bachelor, who lived 
most of the time in Los Angeles, 
planted a house on an isolated spit of 
lava rock —a long curving drive away 
from Waikiki. Despite the distance, the 
view from his terra cotta foyer swept 
over the pool to the Pacific and beyond 
to the twinkle of lights in touristland 
far from earshot. The pink touches in 
chairs and sofas exploded into the 
sunset at cocktail time. 

Another Californian, who moved to 
Honolulu, built a country home ona 
patch of real estate that was once royal 
grounds. The architect produced not a 
house but a complex of pavilions 
connected by rock-bordered walks. 
One of the pavilions was the pool 
house which was set in the middle of 
the black pool. The pool resembled 
lava rock. 

Perhaps the quintessence of 
Hawaiian indoor-outdoor design is 
synthesized by the Kahala Hilton. This 

































































| is a splendid, imaginative hotel that 
' holds its particular style while, a few 
miles down the road, all of Waikiki is 
» exploding with concrete shafts. Here, 
the waterfall tumbles and the porpoises 
loll and leap in the lagoon. From one of 
| the terraces, you may see a Japanese 
fisherman working the flats down 
' below or the rolling swells of the 
trackless Pacific. To lose one’s troubles 
in the sea of infinity, a guest need only 
walk to the window and conjure up a 
_ dream. New additions, often the 
| scourge of popular hotels, have been 
| solved here by melting them into the 
'abundance of greenery alongside the 
lagoon. They seem to have always been 
there, a part of the original plan. 

ne of the most affecting hotels 

in my logbook was the 
original E] Conquistador in 

Puerto Rico. This was before 
| it was turned into a giant funhouse, 
complete with funicular railways, golf 
courses, tennis courts, and corridors 
| that seem to have been transported 


of the fishermen’s port of Fajardo. It 
was beautiful to contemplate in its 
original form, but it made no money. 


Hotels like New York’s Regency, 

| Washington’s Madison, and San 
Diego’s new Westgate Plaza, don’t 
uplift with exhilarating decor; rather 
they tend to assure the guests that they 
have arrived in quarters of great 
luxury. In these hotels, those who have 
been raised in cultivated circles and are 
used to a soignée existence will know 
‘immediately that they are at the right 


address. Similarly, New York’s great 
Carlyle Hotel, where President 
Kennedy kept quarters, is the very last 
word in elegance — quiet elegance to be 
sure, but rich elegance. If it is not a 
decor that tingles, it is surely one that 
is reassuring. It says that the world of 
expensive comfort, quiet good taste, 
well-tended interiors, and faultless 
service is not eroding everywhere. 
n the other hand, New York’s 
Plaza Hotel which has always 
been — at least always in the 
sense of my personal memory— 
the very cornerstone of Continental 
refinement, has recently been 
revitalized with a whole series of 
transfusions. The staid Edwardian 
Room, where one sat in utter dignity 
looking out the huge windows to 
Central Park, has become a fey den 
called the Green Tulip. The waiters flit 
about in pastel greens and pinks 
(costumes by Donald Brooks), and it 
has more greenery than a Brazilian 
rainforest. Some of the big suites, first 
designed in 1907, have been redone in 
the lilting colors of today. The great 
windows still give out to Bergdorf- 
Goodman, F.A.O. Schwarz, and the 
fountain of New York’s most engaging 
square. But on the inside, the rooms 
have been redone with big modern 
pieces, exciting lamp designs, and 
fearless colors. There isn’t a snip of 
chintz or a tired hotel wall hanging in 
sight, and none of that white-and-gilt 
look that once was supposed to conjure 
up empirical dreams. 

New design is like new blood. It isn’t 
to say the old blood is tired, but a new 
idea can be as refreshing as an 
unexpected breeze on a sultry day. It 
brings with it great promise, new hope, 
and the fascination of a toehold on 
places that hitherto lay unexplored. * 
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TRES VIDAS 


roy V. Post conceived the idea which became Tres 
Vidas en la Playa (three lives on the beach), when 
he was Chairman of the Board of Braniff International. 
Mr. Post, now President and Chairman of the Tres 
Vidas Board of Governors, believed in the 
future of Acapulco as an all-year resort 
and backed his belief by underwriting 
the initial investment of twenty-million 
dollars. The Tres Vidas Board called 
on renowned international designer 
Valerian Rybar to create and guide 
the entire project. In this exclusive 
interview with Architectural 
Digest, Mr. Post. and designer 
Valerian Rybar provide a behind- 
the-scenes view of Tres Vidas and 
how it all came about.—The Editors. 
VALERIAN RYBAR TALKS ABOUT 
TRES VIDAS Today, the two resorts 
in the world capturing international 
favor are Acapulco and Marbella. Every- 
one seems to be becoming more involved with 
Acapulco, in particular. Mr. and Mrs. Loel Guiness 
are building a new house there, for example. I’m working 
on a new project for Antenor Patino. Tres Vidas is where 
Acapulco is going to be. Everything is moving in that 


Entrance, left, to the exclusive yacht club in Acapulco, 
Mexico. Entrance to the Main Club House, lower left, is 
defined by a hand-carved stone fountain with native 
tile lining. 


Reflection pool between clubhouse and ocean. 





direction. The location is quieter, away from all the razzle 
dazzle. Acapulco proper is too much like Miami Beach o1 
Honolulu to be really chic. Of course, it’s only a twenty 
minute drive from Tres Vidas to Acapulco when 

you want to go there. 

DESIGN CONCEPT At first I was tempted 
to do something modern for Tres Vidas 
but I wanted to make the flavor of the 

country, what Mexico has to offer, 

part of my total concept for the 

architecture as well as the interior 

design. I know Mexico well, of 

course, but I also did a great deal 

of research. We decided on a 

Spanish Colonial style. The main 

clubhouse looks like an old haci- 

enda, a conglomeration of patios 

clustered together as if it had evolved 

over the past century. Actually, the 

foundation is concrete but you would 

never guess because everything is hand- 

plastered with handmade tiles. It was all 

created the same way I do a private residence, 
starting with a floor plan. I worked with Troy Post on 
anything which required consultation. continued on page 86 


Architectural and Interior Design by Valerian Rybar, AID 
Architecture by Tomas Orendain and Ted Howard 
Landscape Architecture by Mario Oguri and Joseph Lambert 
Photographed by Alexandre Georges 
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INTERIOR DESIGN My idea was to 
have all the interiors relate to the 
kind of interior people would want if 
they built their own little vacation 
residence in Acapulco. Everything is 


, very casual, very 


understated. I didn’t want a 
“decorated” look. No curtains are 
used throughout Tres Vidas. Shutters 
are the only window coverings and 
plants are used as lavishly inside as 


The Mexican cotton fabrics 


are all solid colors. There are no 
patterns because women wear lots of 
prints at a resort and it’s a mistake 

to put them on a print sofa. I wanted 
the interiors to be very understated 
backgrounds, so the people would 
stand out. Colors were planned as 
part of the understatement, too. 
Natural colors comprise the theme: 
blue for the sky and ocean, green 
reflecting the vast golf greens, flashes 


of yellow f 


for the sun. I wanted no 


part of the flashy Miami Beach look. 


“ HANDCRAFTS Connoisseurs 
of design tell me they admire Tres 
Vidas most because it is a beautiful 
example of what Mexico can produce 
in architecture and interior design. 
All of Tres Vidas reflects that mood 
with its carved wood, stone, 
handmade brick, terra cotta, masses 
of pueblo-glazed tile, and wrought 
iron. I just sketched everything and 
gave it to the craftsmen for 
execution. The domed ceiling of the 
bar, all handwork, is a good example. 
It couldn’t have been done anywhere 
in the world except in Mexico. 


THE AMBIENCE I wanted to create 
the atmosphere of a distinguished 
private club. An important part of 
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continued on page 88 


On the preceding pages, the Main 

Bar with a magnificent vaulted, 

tiled ceiling is seen through a 
classic Mexican arch. 


Domed roof of the Cupola Bar 
with an inset of native tile. 


Arched corridor is adjacent to 
the outdoor dining area and pool. 


Dining area, with its beautiful 
Mexican tile floors and a series 
of arches, is frequently used by 

those who prefer the romance of 

outdoor dining. 


The Pool Bar, featuring a series 
of underwater seats, is a popular 
gathering spot for members 

and guests. 


Opposite, a wrought-iron bird 
cage mounted on a hand-carved 
stone base dominates a courtyard 
surrounded by boutiques. 
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{ the concept for Tres Vidas is infinite 
luxury. The main swimming pool is 
enormous. I’m sure it’s big enough 
for an ocean liner. A canal leads 
from the main pool into a smaller one 
where a bar with underwater chairs 
serves swimmers. Golf is one of the 
important attractions at Tres Vidas, 
so I made the locker rooms beautiful 
and elegant but not chi chi or 
overdone. Professional golfers tell 
me they have never seen anything 
like it. And, of course, the members 
and guests spend a great deal of time 
in the locker room because it’s like a 
little spa with a beauty salon, sauna, 
massage, and sunbathing all around 
the area. 


TROY, POST TALKS ABOU 
| TREES WIDAS 
HOW IT ALL BEGAN... When I 
| began looking for resort property 
| with enough land for extensive golf 


carn 


facilities, there was only one little 

nine-hole golf course in Acapulco. 

Nobody ever used it so people asked, 
‘Why build another one?” The 
reason was obvious. Who wants to 
play a nine-hole course? Now Tres 
i Vidas occupies five hundred acres 
with two eighteen-hole golf courses 
paralleling our five miles of 
beachfront. The entire property was 
all sand dunes when we bought it. 
} 
t 


ENTER: DESIGNER VALERIAN 
RYBAR We met Valerian Rybar 
through a member of our Board of 
Governors, Antenor Patino, who is 
often called the tin king. Mr. Rybar 
had created design projects for 
Patino and others in our group. The 
complete program was delegated to 
i Rybar. We said, ‘‘Just do the whole 
thing.” 
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The Main Dining Room focal 
point is a giant lantern suspended 
from a thirty-foot dome in the 
ceiling which illuminates the 
hand-carved panels over the doors. 
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Private pool adjacent to a 
guest villa. 










Locker Room for women has white -_ % ; — 
lattice-work doors studded with y . " 
brass. The ceiling contains pueblo ky MUNA 64hdd444444dtdde, 


tiles in interesting flower designs. 












Gentlemen’s Locker Room also 
has wood lattice locker doors 
finished in dark brown and 
studded with brass nails. 



















HANDCRAF' }N-SITE We have 
staff of six hundred now. At the 
height of construction, we had six 
thousand. All the « 
fixtures, wrought iron, everythir 
was made on the club grounds by 
craftsmen we brought in from _ 
Northern Mexico. We didn’t import 
anything. We bought our own 
machinery, built our own plants, 
(including sewage and water 
purification), even the stone was cut 
on the grounds. Over eight thousand 
full-grown trees have been 
transplanted from our own nursery, 
and eventually the tree population 
will be twenty five to thirty thousand. 


COMFORT AND SPORTS Tres 
Vidas now has one hundred ninety 
six rooms and we’re working on one 
hundred four more. We also have the 
most comfortable air-conditioning 
system you'll find anywhere. I think 
we have the finest cuisine, too. The 
only thing we imported was our chef. 
We lured him away from Maxim’s in 
Paris. We have five separate dining 
areas at Tres Vidas including a 
formal dining room although, in 
Acapulco, that doesn’t mean black 
tie. There is also a discotheque. 
Sports lovers can swim, ride horses, 
skeet shoot, go boating, play tennis, 
snorkle, or golf. The two adjoining 
eighteen-hole golf courses I 
mentioned were designed by Robert 
Trent Jones. We have grass, all- 
weather composition, and astro-turf 
tennis courts, and our pro is 

Donald Budge. 


THE CLIMATE Acapulco has about 
eight months of perfect weather. The 
summertime temperature is ten or 
fifteen degrees lower than in New 
York, Chicago, or Dallas. Acapulco 
is really a year-round place but the 
idea hasn’t caught on yet. I saw 
Honolulu go through the same stage. 
For a long time, it was strictly a 
winter resort because people had the 
idea it was too hot in the summer. 
Actually, that’s the best weather in 
Hawaii. People finally realized it, and 
now winter is the off-season in 
Hawaii. I think the same thing will 
happen in Acapulco for the same 
reason. ¥ 





View of a Villa Bedroom with a 
Mexican tile floor and beamed 
ceiling. The bedroom opens toa 
terrace overlooking the ocean 
Below, the O yr Living Room 
of the Vill i ican wood 
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TS 
1 Mediterranean 
| Look 


Cc apturing the mood of a Mediterranean 
villa in a comparatively small residence 
in that quintessential suburb, the San 
Fernando Valley, may seem improbable. 
Prompted by a client with a passion for 
Old World flamboyance, interior designers 
Roger and Vera Klein admit, ‘Before we saw 


ao i GR P 
the house, we conceived a small-scale Hearst 
Castle.”” However, the dictates of architecture, 
locale, and basic design principles led to what 
the husband and wife design team call, 
“contemporized Mediterranean” for Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Bruno of Northridge. 

This theme reflects the mélange that is 
called the Mediterranean Look, and has been 
a very popular interior design. Favorites of 
the past, usually the provincial or baroque 
styles, are reshaped for today’s different 
tastes, and returned for a nostalgic bow. They 


Design continuity is illustrated in the informal entertainment 
ove. Architectural curve of the soffit and bar follows 
line of the fireplace opening defined by a mosaic 
al. The use of wood floor sert driftwood stone, 
1 all-wool shag rug creates an inieresting interplay of 
natural textural materials. 


ian by R 2r Klein, AID, and Vera |} 
y Leland Lee 

























































are assembled and combined with 
modern backgrounds and materials 
characterized by strong contrasts, 
bold colors and, often, a Moorish 
influence such as gilt, painted, and 
sometimes crudely ornate furniture. 
While the Mediterranean designs are 
not unique in purist’s terms, they 
nevertheless are a fashionable design 
idiom and have become quite 
pleasantly acceptable. 


The Kleins were faced with a choice 
between a French interpretation of 
the Mediterranean look, using 
primarily refined pieces or what 
Roger Klein terms a “heavy, more 
rococo feeling.” They opted for the 
latter. Their decision was also 
influenced by the architecture of the 
house. Towering vaulted ceilings 
and large open spaces seemed no 
place for dainty, fragile furnishings. 


Contemporary innuendos touch 
almost every room. In the living 
room, an Old World parquet finish 
makes a parsons-style cocktail table 
at once old and new. Pleated white 
lamp shades and woven-wood 
window coverings complement the 
major pieces, most of which are 
antique reproductions in the 
Georgian and Jacobean traditions. 
In the conversation pit adjoining the 
living room, the contemporary 
touches are less subtle. An oversize 
built-in modular seating unit is 
dominant. Perhaps the most striking 
example of contemporization is the 
informal entertainment room and 
bar which have almost a European- 
ized contemporary feeling. The 
English pub atmosphere is broadened 
by incontestably modern armchairs 
and a red sofa. 


Their client’s penchant for European 
styling, while leading the basic theme 
for the interior design, provided a 
test for the Kleins’ basic design 
philosophy. Roger Klein reflects, 

‘A completely European interior too 
often looks like a museum. That is 
not a design for living, therefore 

it isn’t good design.” 

It should be emphasized that creating 
an environment of comfort and 
personal expression, reflecting the 
tastes and requirements of the 
residents is the primary purpose 

of the interior designers. 












































The Dining Area, partially enclosed by 
a Mediterranean ornamental-iron railing, 
features velvet covered high-back chairs 
by Baker, an eighteenth-century Empire 
chandelier of bronze and crystal, and 
carpeting especially designed by 
Edward Fields. 










The Living Room is highlighted by an 
architectural floor-to-ceiling bookcase. 
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The interior designers created a built-in 
sectional covered in brushed suede for 
this intimate conversation area. Walls are 
covered in heavy burlap. 


Below, a view from a Jacobean-style 
bed, in the Master Bedroom, toward a 
Louis XV armoire that conceals a 
television set. The antique reproduction 
armoire was created by Baker. The 
all-wool velvet shag carpeting is from 
Edward Fields. 
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PEOPLE ARE 
SL Sepals le 


‘People Are the Issue” introduces most of the 
contributors to this issue of Architectural Digest 
with a bit of background, a few anecdotes, and, 
sometimes, a bit of insight into the personal and 
professional lives of these individuals. 


THE, HOUSE OF THE HEAVENLY BLUE ROOF 
Page 10 

The House of the Heavenly Blue Roof was an unusual 
assignment for Architect Richard Stoddard. His 

major projects are developments and condominiums. 
He accepts only a few residential commissions. 

Mr. Stoddard received an architectural design award 
for Host International's ‘‘Charlie Brown” Restaurants 
which led, inevitably, to the Oriental beach house for 
Hulsey Lokey, Chairman of the Board of Host 
International. After studying architecture at the 
University of Southern California, Mr. Stoddard began 
his practice in the Los Angeles area where he has 
headquartered for the past fifteen years. 


DESIGNER’S DIALOGUE Page 16 


Frank P. Austin is an insatiable collector of antiques. 

A few years ago, he opened an antique shop to 
accommodate the many important pieces he 

acquires on his travels. Architectural Digest interviewed 
Mr. Austin and Miss Capriotti in her Beverly Hills 
apartment. Some residences, like people, look much 
more attractive in the photographs than in reality. Miss 
Capriotti’s apartment is just the reverse. It looks even 
better ‘‘in person.” Intense and articulate, “Cappy” 
curled up on the enormous, down-filled custom sofa in 
the living room and talked about the sensuous, 
seductive qualities she had conceptualized for her 
residence. In fact, she expressed herself so succinctly, 
we omitted several verbatim quotes because we didn’t 
want Architectural Digest to be the first ““X-Rated”’ 
interior design magazine. 


BUYING AMERICAN ANTIQUES AT AUCTION 
Page 20 

American antiques and decorative arts have attracted 
particularly intense interest recently. One of the most 
noted authorities on the subject is Mr. Roland A. 

de Silva, Head of American Decorative Arts at 
Parke-Bernet Galleries, New York City. 


continued on page 97 





Reimex. Lighting; Kovacs. Headboard; Mexico. 
Brueton Ind. VILLA BEDROOM: Wood Furniture; Artes de 
Mexico. Wicker Furniture; Cornejo. 

Bedspreads; Sala de Artes. 









Pages 60-63: 
CONTEMPORARY COMPOSITION 


STUDY: Pedestal Chair, Bench; Knoll. Cocktail | Pages 90-93: 
Table; Tom Huntley. Eames Chair; Herman MEDITERRANEAN LOOK 


Miller. Sofa; Robert Minton. Rug; V’Soske. ENTERTAINMENT ROOM: Design- 
Secretary; Carl Yeakel. Lamps; George Kovacs; | Construction: Kurt Ehrenfreund Associates. 


Pages 10-15: Phoenix Day. Table; Pacific Furniture. Chairs; Debu. Bar 

FAR EAST GOMES TO MALIBU LIVING ROOM: Sofa; Guido de Angeles. Stools; Globe Furniture. Rug; Pan Pacific. 

LIVING ROOM: Carpet; Aetna. Wallcovering; | Chairs, Tables; Knoll. Lamp; Carroll Sagar. Fabric; Ferguson & Upright. Lamp; Robert 

E. C. Bondy. Fabric; Boris Kroll. Sofa; Cannell &| Game Chairs; Knoll. Wallcovering; Calvin. Minton. Bar Accessories; Don Badertscher. 
Chaffin. Lounge Chairs; McGuire. Dining Rug; V’Soske. Fabric; Scalamandre. DINING AREA: Wallpaper; E. C. Bondy. Chair { 
Chairs; Grande Ledge. Fabric; Ferguson & Upright. Chandelier; John 
MASTER BATH: Chair; Bob Mitchell. Pages 64-73: Good. China, Crystal; David Orgell. Carpet; 
Wallcovering; Kneedler-Fauchere. Hardware; TRADITIONAL ART: BOLD PALETTE Edward Fields. 

P. E. Guerin. DINING ROOM: Chairs; Dennis & Leen. LIVING ROOM: Carpet; Edward Fields. Fabric; 
MASTER BEDROOM: Carpet; Aetna. Wallcovering; C. W. Stockwell. Jay Clark. Mirror, Cocktail Table; Robert Minton. 
Wallcovering; Albert Van Luit. Bedspread; Fabric; Clarence House. CONVERSATION PIT: Upholstery; Pacific 

India Handlooms. LIVING ROOM: Chair Fabric; Old World Hide & Leather. Lamp; Bruce Eicher. 

TERRACE: Furniture; Brown Jordan. Weavers. MASTER BEDROOM: Wallcovering, 





GARDEN ROOM: Fabric, Wallcovering; Tillett, | Upholstery Fabric; Hasi Hester. Carpet; Edward 
Fields. Fabric; Odenheimer & Baker. 
Chandelier; Wilshire House. 


Pages 16-19: Sofa, Chairs; McGuire. Barrel-back Chairs; 
DESIGNER’S DIALOGUE Tropi-Cal. Morrocan Chairs; Paul Ferrante. 
LIVING ROOM: Sofa: Chambers & Sons. Dining Chairs; Robert Minton. Dining Table; 
Oriental rug; Decorative Carpets. Coffee table; | McGuire. 


’ 
Tripke Brothers. Chrome venetian blinds; MASTER BATH: Light Fixture; Robert Minton. ADVERTISERS INDEX 


Melrose Shade. Wallcovering; House of Verde. Carpet; 
STUDY: Lounge chair, ottoman fabric; Hasi California Textures. 





| Hester. Sofa tables; Tom Huntley. Carpeting; MASTER BEDROOM: Wallcovering; Tillett. + aca 

Hy Designer's Floorcoverings. Overhead lighting; Drapery Fabric; Jack Lenor Larsen. Desk; Ce ee ee eee 

Hi ; : Cannell & Chaffin Residential 
Simms. Robert Minton. Chair, Sofa, Ottoman; Angelo Creative Strain 


Donghia; Interior Crafts. Fabric; Honnett- 


BEDROOM: Carpeting; Decorative Carpets. 
Morrow-Fischer. 


Desk; Tripke Brothers. 


Decorative Center 

Edward Fields 

Galerie Juarez 

Gallerie Ltd)’ s.-cractecee seni rote eee ee eee Ww-4 
Golden West Billiard Supply, Inc 





Pages 26-33: Pages 74-79: 
DESIGNER’S CHEF-D’OQEUVRE PANORAMA: SEDONA ee ‘ 
c ois Harding & Associate 
LIVING ROOM: Upholstery; Jack Lenor Larsen. | LIVING ROOM: Rugs; Tempo-Asia. Sofa, iiheleeanthstone 
Chairs; Mies van der Rohe. Rug; Lees Carpet. Chairs; Martin Brattrud. Drapery Fabric; Henredon 
Table; Dux. California Handwovens. Lamps; Todesca; Holladay International Imports, Inc 
{ DINING ROOM: Drapery Fabric; David Gibson. | Marbro; and Warren Imports. ee P 
1 Chandelier; Glenn of California. Mural; KITCHEN: Tile; Interpace. Masts oe 
} | Jack Denst. P 81-89: Jip Eh Mili as Sia a Bl C OF ge pejareraredeter-tatol alot saeketctel= tetet ee ptete W-2 
Hi] CARD ROOM: Table; Jens Rissom. Lamp; aici Howard E. Morseburg 
Turner’s “Light Source.” TRES VIDAS 


Pashgian Brothers 
KITCHEN: Chairs; Thonet. Shade; Bergamo MAIN CLUB HOUSE EXTERIOR: Stonework; | The Passionate Eye Gallery 
Fabrics. Chandelier; Design Galleries of 


Boris Graizbord. PFC Woodworking 
: é , 3 Pomona Tile 
Chicago. Wallcovering; Jack Denst. MAIN BAR: Furniture; Artes de Mexico. Gliehprice Gallery 














ENTRANCE HALL: Carpet; Lees Carpet. Paintings; Jaime Chavez. Rolls-Roycey ines -s-eiee eeieereite Cover II, 1 & 2 

iq Wallcovering; Murals—Jack Denst. CUPOLA BAR ROOF: Furniture; Artes de Sherle Wagner Cover III 

Hy : A ‘ Tropitone 

i Miller. Mushroom Ottomans; Raymor. Drapery | BIRD CAGE: Stonework; Boris Graizbord. | 
| A Fabric; Elenhank Designers. Bedspread; MAIN DINING ROOM: Furniture; Artes de Widdicomb : 


1 

i MASTER BEDROOM: Chair, Ottoman; Herman | Mexico. Cushions; Sala de Artes. HCO 
| 
! 94 ) 
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| makers of fine furniture for more than 
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MARBRO PRESENTS ge 
THE CARITA 


This is a superb crystal.of the finest 
quality. The lamp base has been 
meticulously handblown to beautiful 
proportions and handsomely decorated in 
a doré casing by internationally 
renowned artists. 

Marbro Originals may be viewed at yi 
any one of nine showrooms throughout & fr 
the country, in the better furniture stores 
or through the services of your decorator. 

For additional information, please \ 
write Marbro Executive Office, { 
1625 South Los Angeles Street, 


Los Angeles 90015. 
PERMANENT SHOWROOMS: 


Chicago, Merchandise Mart 

San Francisco, Western Merchandise Mart 

Dallas, 460 Decorative Center 

Trade Mart 

High Point, Southern Furniture 
Exposition Bldg. 

Pittsburgh, Marforth Showrooms 

Cincinnati, Decorator's Furniture 
Sbowrooms 

Atlanta, Merchandise Mart 

Indianapolis, Murray Showrooms 


FOREIGN OFFICES: 


Bombay, Copenhagen, Florence, Hong Kong, 
Lisbon, London, Madrid, Paris, Tokyo, Vienna 
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* E. C. Bondy Co., Inc. 

_ 105 So. Robertson Blvd. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90048 
(213) 271-6174 
CR ee Uy 


¢ E. C. Bondy Co., Inc. 
951 E. Green St. 
Pasadena, Calif. 91101 
(213) SY 6-0209 
(213) MU 1-0096 


¢ E. C. Bondy Co., Inc. 
20002 Ventura Blvd. 
Woodland Hills, Calif. 91364 
(213) 883-1242 


¢ E. C. Bondy Co., Inc. 
1427 State St. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 93104 
(805) WO 5-0517 


¢ E. C. Bondy Co., Inc. 
817 W. Indian School Rd. 
Phoenix, Arizona 85013 
(602) AM 4-4777 


¢ E. C. Bondy Co., Inc. 
6942 Fifth Ave. 
Scottsdale, Arizona 85251 
(602) 947-5707 


* E. C. Bondy Co., Inc. 
1025 Battery St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 94111 
(415) 398-4555 


“Boardwalk, Sunday Last’ — “‘Age of Innocence’”’ 


Bondy, once again, is proud to announce the Jack Denst Designs, Inc. latest 
offering, the ‘Romance 19’ collection. Outstanding in any decor, these designs -—- 
transcend themselves and become truly spectacular when used by Jack Denst 
in his own Chicago Home. (Featured on page 26 through 33 of this issue.) 


E.C. 
BONDY, 
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ONE OF AMERICA’S MOST EXTENSIVE AND 
AUTHENTIC COLLECTIONS OF RARE ANTIQUE 


RUGS... Aubusson, Caucasian, Chinese, Indian, Per- THE HEARTH STONE 


sian, Savonnerie. All sizes and colors available for your 
consideration. Your inquiries are invited. 


J. H. MINASSTAN & CO. 


GEORGE A. IGNATIUS OWNER ESTABLISHED LOS ANGELES 1905 


2711 east coast highway, corona del mar 








359 South Vermont Los Angeles 90005 (213) 383-1397 


An elegant era returns... 









Antique Pool Tables & Authentic Replicas 


el Dias 





Graceful ghosts from another time...superbly hand- 
crafted to enhance your home. Each table is unique in 
design and dignified with fancy side inlays, rare carvings, 
rich scroll-work and gleaming woods. 


ESTABLISHED 1957 
BY CW) 


820 So. Hoover St., Los Angeles, Calif.» Phone: DU 3-7517 DU 3-9576 


Presented for the Connoisseur 

















Fine homes deserve the best in art. 





“Agony of the Sea Otter” by Eugene Garin 


Garin’s art graces some of the great ones. No seascape artist brings the awesome power 
and beauty of the sea to life in such magnificent canvasses as Eugene Garin. 


But, whether you work with the connoisseur, collector or with those who merely want to 
match the decor, you will find the necessary painting in our showrooms. 


We also feature the following artists: 


Parker Lee (Leibsohn) Beverly Carrick 
Alberto Vela Donald Purdy 
Charles Levier Paul Bailey 
Jose Calderon Ozz Franca 
Artist's Representative for the Trade 


Art Showrooms of: 
HeO- WA RD EE. MORSE BU RG 


Seller of Originals 


2414 W. 7th Street, Los Angeles, Ca. 90057 (213) 386-1037 (213) 386-1038 
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STRIPPED PINE WRITING TABLE — MATC 


19730 VI 


WOODLAND HILLS. 
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“PONY SOLDIER” $295 te ys 
limited edition Original scuipture 


height: 2214 inches By THOMAS HOLLAND 











BASSE BEEZ AS NAN ANY NS 
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THE PASSIONATE EYE GALLERY | 

Finest Sculpture Gallery on the West Coast i 

Beverly Hills | 

Town and Country Center 310 N. Beverly Dr. Fashion Island Center I! 
Orange, Cal. (213) 273-6560 Newport Beach, Cal. | 
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OATES 


RESIDENTIAL 


@ COMMERCIAL 
@ INTERIORS 


| 2325 Palos Verdes Drive West 





| Lunada Bay Patio Building 
| PALOS VERDES ESTATES 
i eae 

| | Se 
| : PASHGIAN BROS. 
| | CHICAGO — 747 NO. WABASH a a eee 174) 
| : 
| ANTIQUES @ ACCESSORIES ere 

993 E. Colorado Blvd., Pasadena 91101 


| ST AP I AVA®, isp eters) 796-7888 








GOLDEN WEST BILLIARD SUPPLY INC. ) 


| 
Pool & Billiard Tables— Original Antiques & Authentic Reproductions 
ie: oes 6326 Laurel Canyon Blvd., North Hollywood, Calif. (213) 984-3081 * 984-1747 











“DISCOVERING | 
DRAMATIC? 
AGCESSORICS j 


an, 


SSecicte INTERIORS 


316 South Tustin Avenue Orange, California (714) 532-3333 





Hexagon, Moonstone color, Slate texture 


PomonaStone 


Discover rich earthy colors stunningly matched with textures that ripple and glow 
. dramatic low relief patterns ... the sophisticated hexagon. Enjoy PomonaStone’s practical 
side... a permanent no-wax finish whisks clean...never stains, never scorches. 

Explore all-tile design for lifetime elegance...the age of PomonaStone! 


Quality Products from P , j il [ [P| 
the Creative Kilns of omona e 
A DIVISION OF AMERICAN OLEAN 

Want more tile ideas? Write: POMONA TILE IDEA BOOKLET, P.O. BOX 2249, POMONA, CALIF. 91766 








PEOPLE ARE THE ISSUE continued from page 94 


A native of Providence, Rhode Island, Mr. de Silva 
attended Rhode Island College and, on graduating, had 
the difficult choice of selecting between a Fulbright 
Fellowship and a Du Pont Fellowship. Choosing the 
latter, he spent two years at the prestigious Henry 
Francis Du Pont Winterthur Museum from which he 
received a Masters degree in Decorative Arts. Early 
American prints (before 1820) were the subject of his 
thesis and he has assembled a substantial number for 
his personal collection. Another interest is William and 
Mary furniture which he also collects. Mr. de Silva 
lives in Manhattan with his family...and his collections. 


DESIGNER’S CHEF-D’OEUVRE Page 26 


Jack Denst has been innovating with his designs and 
making an art of wallcoverings with admirable 
consistency for many years. The influence of the post- 
Abstract Expressionist and Pop artists is obvious, and 
exemplifies some of the new and fresh thinking within 
the home furnishings industry. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Denst’s artistry is one of the few impressive 
bridges that join fine and decorative arts in a manner 
that adds exciting dimension to design selections for 
today’s home. 

Mr. Denst is an honest craftsman, who began his 
career as a sculptor and is deeply sensitive and 
respectful to design and designers. His project was 
discussed with Architectural Digest over a year ago, 
just after he purchased the residence. Even at that 
stage, he was adamant about fidelity to the Victorian 
legacy in introducing his contemporary designs to this 
turn-of-the-century structure. It may appear theatrical 
to some, but, to those who open-mindedly view this 
work of Jack Denst, their reward will be an 
understanding of an artist’s sincerity and talent. 


THE WHITE MAGIC OF TONY DUQUETTE 
Page 44 

Everyone involved in our presentation of Tony 
Duquette’s fascinating work attended the museum 
opening of his exhibition which he titled, ‘“‘A Personal 
Culture.” Tony Duquette and his wife, Beegle, greeted 
Clare Booth Luce, the editors of Architectural Digest, 
and across section of motion picture, international, 
and art world society, rarely assembled on the 

West Coast. 

After Architectural Digest viewed the work (which 
amounted to a Tony Duquette retrospective), the staff 
conferred, reluctantly skipped the post-opening parties, 
and, instead, returned to the office and tore the entire 
magazine apart to add another two pages to the 
Duquette feature. 


COLLECTOR’S MELANGE IN MANHATTAN 
Page 50 


Leon Dalva and family live with art, in particular with 
the furniture and decorative arts of eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century France. For forty-five years, 
first in Paris and then in New York City after World 
War II, Mr. Dalva has been an art dealer. Madame 
Dalva has assisted her husband in the gallery from the 
first days of their marriage; two of the Dalva sons, 
David and Leon, Jr., joined their parents in the business 
immediately after they finished their studies in college 
and graduate school. Today, the Dalvas maintain a 
small business establishment in Paris in addition to their 
headquarters in New York City. The entire family is 
involved with interior design, accepting only a limited 
number of commissions each year. 


CONTEMPORARY COMPOSITION Page 60 


John Patton, a native of New York, has lived in Los 
Angeles for six years. He attended the University of 
California at Los Angeles and then went to the Parson’s 
School of Design in New York on Stockwell and 
McMillen Scholarships. He also studied design on the 
continent on a Parson’s European Study Scholarship, 
which he was awarded for a one-year period. He was 
with Bloomingdale's famous interior design department 
before designing independently. He does both 
commercial and residential interiors on both coasts. 


TRADITIONAL ART—BOLD PALETTE Page 64 


Designer Stephen Chase, of Arthur Elrod & Associates 
in Palm Springs, accelerated his sportscar at a rate only 
exceeded by the meteoric rise of his career, speeding 

to Los Angeles for an Architectural Digest interview 
about his interior design for this issue’s Midland, Texas 
residence. Over lunch at The Daisy, he told us he 
thinks one of the reasons he was originally 
commissioned by the homeowners (who preferred to 
remain anonymous) was his ability to handle 
Texas-size martinis. 


PANORAMA: SEDONA Page 74 


Combining Oriental and American Indian objects of art 
was an unusual experience for Virginia Randall who 
has been an interior designer for thirty years. 
Specializing in residential design, Mrs. Randall has 
done homes in Honolulu, Fort Lauderdale, San 
Francisco, and Pebble Beach. Born in Los Angeles, she 
attended Chouinard Art Institute and the University of 
California at Los Angeles. Mrs. Randall is married with 
two children and lives in Laguna Beach, California, 
where she is a member of the design staff of 

Warren Imports Interiors. 


FORUM Page 80 


When we decided to introduce our new feature, Forum, 
Horace Sutton’s name was first among those 
opinionmakers we asked to speak out on a subject of 
their choice. 

Mr. Sutton is America’s most noted travel writer and 
a journalist of stature. He has written a number of 
books, writes a syndicated newspaper column 
reaching seventeen million readers, is a contributing 
editor to McCall’s magazine, and has for many years 
occupied a prominent position on the masthead of the 
Saturday Review. Educated at the University of 
Pennsylvania and the Columbia School of Journalism, 
his career began on the now defunct New York Sun. 

Born in New York, Mr. Sutton still lives there in a 
Chappaqua home he describes as colonial on the 
outside and contemporary on the inside. “Sutton Place” 
is filled with the many objets d’art and oddments 
collected on Mr. Sutton’s many journeys. 


TRES VIDAS Page 82 


Valerian Rybar hates to be described as a society 
designer, although his projects happen to be for many 
of the rarefied, best-known names of the set once called 
jet, as well as for the very private people whose names 
never appear in newsstand journals such as Town and 
Country nor Women’s Wear Daily. Mr. Rybar, however, 
is frequently photographed by society photographers 

en route to lunch in au courant New York restaurants. 
He also keeps his Paris and Manhattan offices busy 
while he flies all over the world on major design 
assignments. Currently, he is commuting between 
Acapulco, Paris, New York, and San Francisco. continued 





















































eereer i PEOPLE ARE THE ISSUE continued 
THE MEDITERRANEAN LOOK Page 90 | 


: “ is | i Roger Klein’s work ranges through a broad spectrum 
\ Rut My from set design for television commercials, to model 
Nf \ y 8 homes, to office and residential design. Graduating in (| 
\ Ip ; 1965, his first major commission was the remodeling of | 
Charlton Heston’s theatre and entertainment center. 
' This was followed by a major home remodeling design | 
\ for the Hestons. A special avocation of Mr. Klein’s is | 
teaching design students at a local college to assess the | 
‘ trends and realities of interior design today. 
: Vera Klein, who is an artist specializing in trompe 1 
y l'oeil, collaborates with her husband. & 

























































With Tropitone Outdoor 
Furniture, it's not all that bad! 


How would you like to finally have 
some rugged, carefree outdoor furniture 
instead of the kind that looks old long 
before its time? How about something 
that never, ever rusts? Really! Furniture 
that’s as colorful or as earthy as you 
want to make it. We’ve got eighteen co- 
lors, from vibriant Cranberrys and Mari- 
golds to cool Avocados and Olives. Mix 
or match frame, lacing and table top 
colors. All welded frames, new Tenicote 
plastic finish five times as thick as 
paint. You can depend on it like he de- 
pends on Friday! Write us today for our 
attractive brochure, color chart, price 
list and name of nearest dealer. 


Irapilone 


EAST: P. O. Box 3197 — Sarasota, Florida 33578 
— Area Code 813, 355-2715 

WEST: 17622 Armstrong — Santa Ana, California 

92705 — Area Code 714, 540-8760 











THINGS TO COME 





RCHITECTURAL DIGEST Vis EiSmeentare 
Bahamas residence of writer Arthur Hailey, 
author of “Hotel,” “Airport,”’ and the current best- 
selling novel, ‘‘Wheels.”’ 


CHINESE SNUFF BOTTLES ... the introduction of 
snuff into China... different arts decorate snuff bot- 
tles...symbols explained...a collector’s look at 
present values. Marvelous photographs and an 
authoritative text by Harriet E. Hintington. 


WOODROW WILSON RESIDENCE. ..This historic 
residence, located in Washington, D.C., is the only 
former President’s house in the nation’s capital open 
to the public. The house, its furnishings, and the 
varied mementoes of Wilson’s personal life and his 
long public career were carefully preserved by his 
widow, Edith Bolling Galt Wilson. The red brick 
Georgian-style house was designed in 1915 by archi- 
tect Waddy B. Wood. 


FROM PALM SPRINGS ... designer Stephen Chase 
of Arthur Elrod & Associates combines an invita- 
tional mood with an idea-packed interior for his 
personal house in the desert resort. 


BY NEW YORK DESIGNER JOSEPH BRASWELL... 
a Manhattan apartment, au courant with dramatic 
flair—a fine interior design statement. 


FROM MEXICO...a magnificent old structure glo- 
riously revived by interior designer John Alexander, 
AID, of Santa Barbara, California. This residence 
with its stone arches and columns contains a fine 
collection of sculpture. 


DISTINGUISHED ARCHITECT ARTHUR MANN’S 
...own highly individual residence in San Marino, 
California, embodies the classic traditional designs 
of the past, dramatized by accents of today’s color 
palette. Mr. Mann is the president of the Southern 
California Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects. 


FROM PHOENIX, ARIZONA...a contemporary 
desert setting. Interior designer Robert Koch and 
architect John Woolf incorporate the subtle beauty 
of the terrain in their design. 
























DESIGNER’S DIALOGUE continued from page 18 


I wanted the interior to be very somber but also 
dynamic. That’s a very difficult combination. 


MR. AUSTIN: It’s much easier to have a client who 
likes this or hates that. Usually, they don’t understand 
color at all. Of course, today painters don’t either. 


DO YOU MEAN ARTISTS? 

MR. AUSTIN: No. Housepainters. It’s very difficult to 
find one who can paint walls to exactly match taupe, 
for instance. And most people are not willing to pay 
the premium price for an artist versus a laborer. 
That’s also true with upholsterers, drapery makers, 
and many other skilled artisans. And fabric is a 
problem, too. It’s a lot more time consuming for me to 
get fabric from Europe, but the majority of American 
manufacturers haven’t caught up on color. 


MISS CAPRIOTTI: As long as we’re talking about 
color, why is it that all the buildings in San Francisco 
are painted such beautiful, subtle shades? That 
fascinates me. 


MR. AUSTIN: And, furniture. Except antiques, any 
good pieces today have to be custom made. There’s 
nothing to buy. The American furniture market 
doesn’t produce quality. 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO IF YOU WERE 
DESIGNING FURNITURE, MISS CAPRIOTTI? 

MISS CAPRIOTTI: I would like to design furniture 
and cars, too. But if it were furniture, it would be 
very contemporary with lots of curve. A certain curve 
creates visual excitement and is extremely fluid and 
functional... it fits the body. 


moe YOU LIKE THE OVERSTUFFED FURNITURE 
OF, SAY, ANGELO DONGHIA? 

MISS CAPRIOTTI: I do. I think it’s very exciting. He 
refined the original 1930’s look without losing it, 

and that’s an art. 


MR. AUSTIN: Everything from 1930 to 1950 in 
America was in poor taste. 


MISS CAPRIOTTI: I think there were some fabulous 
things produced in that period. 


DO YOU COLLECT ANYTHING FROM THAT ERA? 


MISS CAPRIOTTI: That’s the story of my life. I 
collect everything and everyone. 


DID YOU COLLECT MR. AUSTIN? 


MISS CAPRIOTTI: Oh, yes. I found him at Polly 

Bergen’s house. And, he should be careful when he 
talks about things that came out between 1930 and 
1950 because he’s a product of that time himself. 2 


THE FASHION DESIGNER 

Catherine Capriotti, ‘‘Cappy” to her friends, designs clothes 
described by one authority as “couture separates” for her own 
store in Beverly Hills, California which she named, twelve years 
ago, with the same understatement of her fashions, The General 
Store. Fashions by Capriotti are also featured in boutiques 
within I. Miller stores in New York City, Chicago, 

Washington, D.C., and at Robert-Gaffney in San Francisco. 


THE INTERIOR DESIGNER 

Frank P. Austin’s work has appeared before in the pages of 
Architectural Digest, most recently as the cover feature for the 
July-August, 1971, edition. 





TOMLINSON 


Teel mca (eld eth Se aL 
charm to Chippendale — one scene 
from the Hasi Hester Collection. 
For free card of introduction 

to your Tomlinson retailer, 

write to Hope Blum, 
Byles 

High Point, North 

Carolina 27261. Set 

of design folios $5. 

















ie A portrait should be more than a likeness — 
it should also capture the likeness of the spirit. 
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C. C. Price Gallery represents today’s foremost portrait 
painters and sculptors. Visit or write the gallery and 
select the artist for your family and executive portraits. 


Portrait brochure available. 


C. C. PRICE GALLERY 


THE UNIQUE PORTRAIT BOUTIQUE 
30 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10019 














Ike and Lella Abernathy 
Baker Furniture Co. 
Brunschwig & Fils 

Castlebury-Held 
Decorative Trends Furniture 
E.C. Dicken, Inc. 
Edward Fields, Inc. 

C.J. Hall Associates 

Haynes Floor Decor 
Knoll International, Inc. 
Arthur H. Lee & Jofa, Inc. 

Loyd-Paxton 
Waitman Martin, Inc. 
Martin & Wright Inc. 

Metropolitan Showrooms, Inc. 
Payne Fabrics 
|. H. Pritchard, Inc. 

Romweber Co. 

F. Schumacher & Co. 
Seabrook Wallcoverings 
William Q. Smith & Son 
George L. Steinfeld, Inc. 

Theo's 
Thonet Industries, Inc. 
Vivian Watson Associates 
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Hi-Line Drive at Oak Lawn 
Dallas, Texas 75207 














“The flavor of the French Provinces 
in the heart of Beverly Hills” 





Poland’s master weavers take a Euclidian turn with 
this startling creation of bold, dynamic forms in 
contrasting blacks and whites. Dramatic geometric 
shapes combines with fine old-world artistry for a 
feeling of timeless beauty. It is axiomatic that 
Cepelia’s tapestries and pure wool kilims add 
distinction to any wall or floor. Why not see for 
yourself. Come browse 


HOLLADAY INTERNATIONAL IMPORTS INC. 224 South Beverly Drive - Beverly Hills - CRestview 3-5430 
3214 East Willow St., Long Beach, Calif. 90806 (213) 426-9124 


CEPELIA CORPORATION 
236 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010 (212) 683-1132 
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THE SUDDEN BLISS 
OF A LITTLE EXTRA TIME | | 
ISN’T EVERYTHING... 


With Thermador’s Thermatronic Microwave Ranges. 


It’s Only Part of Your Beautiful Bonanza! 









Enjoy the features that make the Thermatronic special: 
¢ Browning Element © Cooks in shallow metal pans 
¢ Stainless steel interior e Black glass doors 

Elegantly designed models in combination with the self-cleaning oven and 
single units, all for built-in installation. 

Now the portable Thermatronic, Model MC11 is Thermador’s handy portable 
Microwave Range. Its the only one with a browning element. Move it easily - 
to any room in the house... or patio... wherever there's an electrical outlet. 
Write for more details. 


~ Mhermador « 


The Elegant Difference 


5119 District Blvd., Los Angeles, California 90040 
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AN EDITORIAL John Lautner, 
FAIA, said in a recent interview with 
| Architectural Digest, “Architecture 
| is metaphysical.’ Is the design of 
interior space and its furnishings 
also metaphysical? At one time inte- 
} rior decorating was widely thought 
i by ordinary mortals (otherwise 
il known as clients) to be a mysterious 
| talent acquired by divine interven- 
tion and hopelessly beyond compre- 
hension. That was in the Elsie 
deWolf days when it was a compli- 
ment to be called a “decorator.” 
Then, decorators were only for the 
rich, status symbols before that 
phrase came into being. 

Over a period of years, increasing 
affluency and expansion of the home 
furnishings industry brought inte- 
rior decorating into the financial 
reach of great numbers of people. 














Paige Rense 





EXECUTIVE EDITOR 


It became the ‘‘newest profession.” 
At first there was a certain fear, a 
holdover from the days when the 
client could be intimidated by a 
raised eyebrow threatening instant 
banishment. Then, increasingly, the 
word ‘decorator’ appeared with 
mass merchandise and painting con- 
tractors. And, finally, the interior 
design ‘“‘dabbler’ appeared. The 
results ranged from unfortunate to 
real disaster. 

The psychology was expressed in 
the statement which quickly became 
a cliche, “I did it with a little help 
from my decorator.” Currently, that 
statement is too often abbreviated, 
“I did it.”” The urge for personal 
expression overwhelms, doesn’t it? 

All these instances surely were 
contributing factors to the decima- 
tion of the prestige and artistry long 
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associated with the word decorator. 
Anything available to great numbers 
of people does not long retain sta- 
tus: its quality becomes vulnerable 
to compromise. 

Whether or not interior decora- 
tion—now rechristened interior de- 
sign—is metaphysical or utilitarian, 
Architectural Digest will never 
knowingly collaborate with the la 
“dabblers.” We believe the design 
of a home can be a work of art, 
central to a beautiful life style with 
the interior designer as creator and 
translator. The design may be a 
period reproduction or innovative 
style with success measured by the 
degree that it avoids a contrived 
look; either way, the designer 
should be credited for his creation 
—and will be in the pages of 
Architectural Digest. C.T.K. 
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FRONT COVER: Interior of this Northern California residence was designed by 
Harold Broderick, AID, of Arthur Elrod & Associates. The architect was Germano 
Milano, FAIA. Custom sofa by Martin-Brattrud. All wool custom carpeting by 
Edward Fields and armchairs by Dennis & Leen. Photographed by Max Eckert. 
Featured on page 28. 

















This early Georgian chair is a 
faithful replica of a museum 
original (c. 1725). It was 
completely hand made, hand carved } 
and hand finished by dedicated 
English artisans. It is one of 
an outstanding collection of 30 
pieces by a famous guild. ek 
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D EAUVI LLE The versatility of quality rattan furniture is expressed once 


again in this new offering from Ficks Reed. Custom variations in patterns, colors, finishes and 
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Write for descriptive literature. 
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<ico, they say, many new 
uses are born old. The 
iarkable residence shown on 

‘se pages is a noble example of 

chitectural re-creation. Stand- 

yon ten tranquil acres, 
surrounded by a vast expanse 
»f lawn that dissolves into groves 
of pecans, the house combines 
dignity with pleasing informality. 
\lthough only recently com- 
pleted, it looks part of the 
centuries, so rich is its archi- 
tectural heritage. 

The owners talk in glowing 
terms of the architect, Manuel ; 
Parra, whose fervent crusade to .t. +H | 
preserve treasures of the past 
inspired a unique style. From the 
beginning of his career, Parra sraiianieaamaaaanania 
has paid to have structural com- 
ponents and embellishments i} 
removed intact from buildings 
about to be demolished and 
used them in his designs. From 
every state in Mexico, from every 
kind of structure, Parra has 
gathered up and preserved historic beauty. Hewn raft- 
ers from colonial mansions, mudéjar azulejos from 
palace courtyards, intricate rejas from modest patio 


TONNE IYANS 


ISTORIC _ 
RENACIMIENTO 
IN MEXICO 









a A 


The antique arches and stone column bestow a sense 
ie |B of historic drama to the Garden Room, right. An 
eighteenth-century Spanish tin lantern suspended 
over the stairwell illuminates a painting by 

Channing Peake. 




















balconies are the materials of his 
art, in which the old is born 
anew. In this residence, an elab- 
orate portal from an age-old 
chapel dramatizes an entrance. 
Wide pine planks from a 

rustic bridge make a flooring, 
while an antique stone carving, 
once an overdoor, is trans- 
muted into a fireplace. 

“We knew we would have 
something special when we called 
on Parra to design for us,” say 
the owners. ‘‘Everything he does 
is a unique creation; nothing is 
ever rigidly planned from the 
beginning. A spectacular find may 
change the blueprint overnight. 
So may a sudden inspiration. The 
library ceiling was finished, 
beams all in place, when Parra 
said, ‘This room does not 
have enough light from the sun.’ 
And he put in this little skylight. 
It is a joy.” In Mexico, the 
owners went on to explain, 
building codes are less strict and 


building costs are much lower than in the United 
States. An architect can work like a painter, adding 
here, taking away there, until his creation is perfected. 


continued on page 15 


Interior Design by John Alexander, AID, 
of Byars, Alexander and Meyn 
Architecture by Manuel Parra 





Photographed by Danforth-Tidmarsh and Michael Peake 
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The house, which was designed and into his own idiom. Moorish- so elaborate that the interior 


built over a period of three years, inspired designs executed in raised designer is challenged to create 
is definitely a signed piece. The plaster (ajaraca) or glazed tile something that is his own, yet does 
architect’s hand is as visible in the make special decorative effects, as not interfere with the work of a 
plan of the rooms (not one is a does his interpretation of the fellow artist. John Alexander, whose 
dull rectangle) as in the embellish- concha, a favored symbolin Spanish challenge it was, feels an interior 

| ments and details. As he works, and Mexican art. designer must respect the style of 
Parra translates traditional motifs The architecture of the house is the architect as much as he respects 


The Garden Room, shown on pages 12 and 13, 
dramatically exhibits seventeenth-century Spanish 
Colonial in combination with exotic plants and 
informal rattan furniture. The antique Spanish 
polychrome figure of St. Peter and the iron crucifix 
are both seventeenth century. 


The Entrance Hall, left, features a seventeenth- 
century Spanish hand-carved table, mirror and 
exposed wood armchair. 


The Boveda de Canon, or barrel-vaulting, of the 
Dining Room ceiling, left, is architecturally defined 
by wood beams. The chairs are Louis XV, and the 
chandelier is eighteenth-century French. 





The Kitchen cabinets, right, are white cedar. The 
decorative tiles are Talavera from Puebla, Mexico. 


The Library floors, below, are unpolished Santo 
Tomas marble. The structural ceiling beams and 
fireplace mantel are red cedar. 





























| 
| 





oO SAERTERT BET 


The Master Bedroom, top, and sitting area lead to an outside balcony through a pair of 
French doors. This suite consists of Louis XV furniture and Spanish Colonial, accentuated 
by a Murano glass chandelier. 





The unusual chest located in front of the window of the Guest Bedroom wall is Filipino 
in origin, and decorated with inlaid ivory. The portrait over the fireplace was painted 
by Gonzalez Camarena of Mexico. 
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the personality of the owners. 
This respect is obvious in 
Alexander’s work. The materials 
Parra used seem to havea life 
of their own, a spirit generated by 
their color as well as by their 
history. Beams and rafters are a 
honey amber; the stone has a pinkish 
cast; and the unpolished marble of 
the floors is a muted rainbow. 
Alexander remarks, ‘All those 
things a decorator depends on 
to warm a house— wallpaper, car- 
pets, draperies—did not belong 
and never were needed, although I 
did use brightly colored fabrics 
to create a certain exuberance. 

“In general, I worked with existing 
furnishings, but the scale of some 
of the rooms is so grand that we had 
to custom design larger-than-usual 
sofas, chairs and tables. I remember 
I was delighted to find a small 
sitting room off the master bedroom 
that was the perfect size for some 
delicate Louis XV chairs bought in 
Paris several years before.” 

Alexander’s unerring eye is every- 
where evident. He strategically 
places furniture, paintings and rare 
objets d’art where the eye will be 
drawn to them, and where they may 
stand on their own. A small 
_ grouping of Ashfari rug, Spanish 
colonial mirror, chair and table, 
seventeenth-century Peruvian 
equestrian figure and antique Imari 
plate occupies a niche between 
two massive stone arches. A singular 
Varqueno of the sixteenth century 
is isolated in the entrance hall. 
Alexander allows nothing to distract 
from the beauty of a Gobelin that 
dominates the living room. For the 
furnishings he chose only pieces 
with simple lines decorated in solid 
tones taken from the tapestry. 

If the owners have a favorite room 
it would be the light and airy 
garden room, which substitutes for 
the classic open patio. Recessed 
planters, potted giant ferns and 
trellised vines make spring out of 
winter. The whole ceiling is a 
skylight, a gigantic tragaluz that 
brings the daylight streaming in. It is 
this very aspect, the omnipresence 
of light, that best characterizes 
all the rooms. The owners say, “The 
sun lives in our house.” # 





The recessed bath is composed of mosaic tile. Decoration is enriched 
by a lush display of indoor plants, consisting of philodendra and palms. 
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PRIVATE WORLD 








FOR A COLLECTOR 


ee an old-world monastery, the many- 
leveled French Regency-styled house 
clings to a cliff. And, like an old-world 
monastery, it offers a serenity and separate- 
ness from the mundane so difficult to find 
today. 

One enters and leaves the world behind. 
No windows open on the street; instead they 
look out over garden decks and the beautiful 
mountain and canyon landscape of Bel Air, 
California. 

The owner, a bachelor of consummate 
taste with a zeal for collecting, looked for 
a very private place that would not only 
house his magnificent collection of paintings, 
rare books and objets d'art, but be a home 
in which they could be enjoyed in quiet 
repose. 

The collections are important— paintings 
are by Corot, Monet, Venard and Rivera, 
and others equally renowned; art objects 
date from Pre-Columbian and Egyptian 
times— but the owner did not wish them 
to look pretentious. No one piece was to 
demand too much attention. 

Recommended by the owner’s house- 
keeper, who was familiar with his work, 


Thomas Hamilton of Cannell & Chaffin was 
invited to confer about interior design. Later, 
Joe Copp, Jr. was called in as landscape 
architect and a year and a half’s work was 
begun. Aware of his client’s sensitivity to 
color and line, Hamilton worked extremely 
closely with him, preparing as many as five 
schemes for a single room. Nearly every 
scheme reflected the dictum, ‘“‘Understate 
where possible.” 

To create a soft harmonious background 
for the collections, Hamilton chose pale 
celadon as a common denominator, 
combining it sometimes with soft apricots, 
at other times with pale aquas and 
turquoises. Touches of color appear, but 
they are restrained, never elaborate. Nothing 
is allowed to distract the eye. One exception: 
the red rug in the study, added at the owner’s 
request, ‘‘just to see if I could live with some 
bright color.’’ Furnishings in a mixture of 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century French 
and Italian styles were chosen to blend 


Interior Design by Tom Hamilton, AID, 

of Cannell & Chaffin 
Landscape Architecture by Joseph Copp, Jr 
Photographed by George Szanik 





























closely with the architecture. 

Hamilton found the house “‘a pleasure to 
work in, with none of the usual period 
exaggerations.’’ When he accepted the 
assignment, one major renovation had 
begun, the opening of the kitchen with 
eighteen-foot-wide windows. Another, and 
very charming one, was Hamilton’s own 
design —a treillage to enclose a balcony on 
all sides, eliminating glare in the dining area 


The Garden-Terrace Room, left, features treillage 
on the ceiling and walls. Full-length mirrors were 
installed to increase the size of the area visually. 
Reflected in the mirror is a fine East-Indian screen 
and an exciting grouping of upholstered furniture 
by McGuire. 


The Living Room, above, houses a fine collection 
of art and sculpture surrounded by a rare Louis XV 
marble mantel supporting a pair of Egyptian tomb 
figures. The furniture consists of Louis XV and 
Louis XVI, with Italian pieces from the Cannell 

& Chaffin Import Shop. 


The formal Dining Room with a Louis XV walnut 
table and painted Louis XVI chairs from Widdicomb, 
contains a colligére of art by such notables as 

C. Venard, Adolph Brougier and Corot. 





and creating a harbor for plants and flowers. 
For added charm, treillage of a different 
design is used in the garden room. Hamilton 
had first suggested the use of wallpaper 
there to simulate the trellis pattern, but the 
owner wanted “‘no imitations, nothing that 
is not real.” The latticework gives a feeling 
of dimension to the small room as well as 

an appealing airiness that never could be 
achieved with a flat wallcovering. 

Copp reflects the same unerring eye for 
refinement in his designs for the garden 
decks, for the bricking around the pool and 
Marie Antoinette grape stake fencing that 
surrounds the pool and flanks the house on 
either side. Of Copp’s design, too, is the car 
deck on an adjoining lot artfully constructed 
of used brick and treillage. The owner, an 
invariably considerate man (he is known 
for his devotion to animal welfare) felt the 


curves of the Bel Air roads made curb 
parking unsafe, so he provided this special 
place for his guests. 

The consistency of architectural materials 
and details used in exterior design reinforces 
the steadfast sincerity of the interiors of 
this “‘very private world” of a man of taste. % 


The focal point in the Master Bedroom, above, is 
the oriental screen by artist Howard Kunkle. The 
Venetian candle brackets on the bed wall create 

a dramatic mood in the room. The antique walnut 
commode from Martin of London enhances the cane 
headboard from the Cannell & Chaffin Import Shop. 


The window in the Morning Room, right, was 
increased in size from the original to allow more 
natural light into the room and afford a greater view 
of the city beyond. The vinyl-linen wall covering is 
from the Albert Van Luit Company and the antique 
painted armoire is from Martin of London. 
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SCOTTSDALE 


DESIGNER’S VIEWPOINT 






M: and Mrs. L. Wayne Beal found their newest 
residence, a hilltop home in the Phoenix moun- 

tains, by chance. The Beals had been looking for a 

Scottsdale home with a view without success—none 

was for sale. Just as they were reluctantly about to 

settle for a valley site, Mrs. Beal’s eye caught a white 

gleam high in the rust-and-purple hills. ‘“The house 

looked so alone, so beautiful,” she says, “that I wanted 

to see it. That was the beginning.” 
















Architecture and Interior Design by Robert Koch of 
John Woolf-Robert Koch 
Photographed by Max Eckert 















For the Beals, the structure and location fulfilled 
major requirements for their third home. It was 
accessible to downtown Phoenix and Scottsdale, where 
Mr. Beal has diversified business interests; it provided 
dramatic views; and its architectural design was 
indigenous. The exterior has the simplicity and open- 
ness that seems to belong to the rugged terrain, and 
the interior is ideally arranged to take advantage of the 
views, which extend sixty miles in every direction. 
Sliding glass panels are used extensively throughout, 
and each room opens onto its own terrace. 

The Beals persuaded the owner to sell. 

However, the house was still unfinished, so the Beals 
began searching for the combined talents of archi- 
tects and interior designers to complete the structure. 
Again, a fortunate chance answered their needs when a 
friend introduced them to Robert Koch. 

“We wanted something different from what we had,” 


The Living Room, left, is planned for spectacular 
views. Roman-style coffee table and pair of chairs 
in the insert photograph, below left, by Dennis & 
Leen, are copies of the original designed by Syrie 
Maugham. Treillage tree container, faux marble 
game table and chairs are also by Dennis & Leen. 


commented Mrs. Beal. The Beals are from the 
Midwest. The new house was to contrast emphatically 
with the Beals’ other residences, an eighteenth-century 
English-style home in Kansas City and a mountain 
chalet in Estes Park, Colorado. 

Given carte blanche after two consultations, Koch 
began with creating a balanced look for the exterior. 
An inclined ramp with steps gave an oddly unfinished 
look to the entryway. To make the entrance more 
gracious and in keeping with the strict lines of the 
facade, Koch widened it, created formal steps in red 
brick and bracketed them by a wall. The wall, in 
turn, strengthened the balance by continuing existing 
wall enclosures. By way of extension, Koch restructured 
a small pool house into a game room. “It looked like 
an appendage before,” notes Mr. Beal. ‘‘Now it is 
part of the whole.” 

The exterior was left stark and simple—the only 


Robert Koch designed the Dining Room table, below, 
in the 18th century Venetian style. Top is covered 
with antique mirrors. Venetian silver gilt chairs, rock 
crystal chandelier, marbleized dining console, stone 
and tole candelabrum are all from Dennis & Leen. 
All paintings are by Rocchia. Carpets by Shelley’s. 
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ration, tailored entry lamps to emphasize vertical 
lines created by two deep and narrow windows and 
three slender cypresses. 

The landscaping is sculptured. Shape and placement 
are all important. The Beals chose bushy succulents 
to counterpoint five-foot-high cacti; clusters of dark, 
rough boulders lean against smooth white stucco steps. 

To take even fuller advantage of the site (the house 
is situated on a natural desert plateau, the highest 
ground in Scottsdale). Koch cut new windows into the 
walls and deepened existing ones. By the ingenious 
use of mirrors, especially in the interior entryway, he 
gave certain vistas a ‘‘double exposure.” Interior 
remodeling was kept to a minimum. Only the master 
bedroom was changed, or enlarged, by combining 
two small rooms into one large space. 

The Beals wanted warm desert colors throughout the 
interior. Robert Koch worked boldly with color and 
blended cultures, periods and textures. The master 
bedroom is a flood of warmth. Walls, carpets, and the 
custom-designed printed fabric for draperies, bedspread 
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and loveseat all vibrate the same glowing coral. Lime 
green satin covering a chair and a corn yellow 
lacquer trunk pick up accents in the print. The same 
color combination is carried into the master bath. 

To express the Southwest’s experimentalism and love 
of change, Koch shifts moods from room to room. 

The living area again makes use of desert colors, but 
here in splashes against white walls, white marble tile 
floors and white upholstery. Copper, terra cotta, 
apricot, orange and sunflower yellow harmonize in the 
kitchen which is set with imported Mexican tile. 

The informality of the kitchen working area contrasts 
with the more formal furnishings of the breakfast 
room, Louis XIV chairs around a polished wood table. 
The brown-and-black study has a contemporary feel, 
while the crisp blue and white of the guest room 
provides a complete change of pace. 

Mr. and Mrs. Beal, thoroughly pleased with their new 
residence, spend an increasing amount of time there. 
Soon it may become their “‘first,” rather than 
their “third,” home. ¢ 


Views are visible in three 
directions from the Master Bedroom. 


The Kitchen by St. Charles is unified with informal 
dining area by the patterned wallcovering. Parquet top 
breakfast table is by Dennis & Leen. Tole chandelier 
and Louis XIV chairs are from Martin of London. 
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RANCH 
DESIGNED 
FOR WINE COUNTRY 


Sy ceces sil creation is rarely the work 

of a committee. However, talents in 
cooperation can become a cohesive, 
innovative force. Three outstanding design 
talents, architect Germano Milano, interior 
designer Hal Broderick and landscape 
architect Thomas Church, worked together 
to create the residence shown here, one 

of the most beautiful and livable ever 
presented in Architectural Digest. 

The house is situated on a ranch in the 
wine country of Northern California that 
covers Over six thousand acres of 
rolling land. Although it is a working cattle 
ranch, part of the acreage is devoted to 
vineyards and stables for championship 
quarter horses. Twelve families are 
employed to keep the ranch running. Each 
has its own house and the families share 
a communal swimming pool. 

Interior designer Broderick was involved 
with the project from its inception. 
“Interior design comes from the architec- 
ture and what people have to work with. 
Our clients had many pieces of furniture 
and antiques which we incorporated after 
refinishing or recovering.’ Mr. Broderick 
had done a house in Palm Springs for the 
same clients and was familiar with their 
needs and preferences. He says: “They 
also understood scale and proportion. Very 
few non-professionals do. That made our 
work easier.” All three designers agree 
that working with a knowledgeable, 
experienced client is an important asset. 

Hal Broderick states, ‘It is always easier 
to deal with those who have worked with 
decorators before even though they may 
have preconceived ideas which conflict 
with mine.” 


Interior Design by Harold Broderick, AID, 
of Arthur Elrod & Associates 
Architecture by Germano Milano, FAIA 
Landscape Architecture by Thomas D. Church & Associates 
Photographed by Max Eckert 


Landscape architect Thomas Church 
added rocks to the natural outcroppings for 
a more interesting composition. The new 


landscaping is skilfully blended into the 
terrain. The Foyer, above, is floored with 
brown marble laid in a pattern relating 
to the shape of the area. The antique 
planter table is seven feet in diameter. 
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Mr. Milano talks about those ideas. “It’s 
a challenge to dissuade people from bad 
ideas by exposing them to good ideas. I have 
learned it is never true when someone 
says to me, ‘I know exactly what I want.’ ”’ 

Landscape architect Thomas Church 
makes another point: “I simply interpret 
i and, of course, make suggestions. If 

someone wants to give me carte blanche 
to do his garden, I tell him, ‘Let’s quit 
before we start.’ ”’ 

Gerry Milano summarizes the point for 
all three: ‘Clients must work with me. 
They cannot just write a check and go off 
to Europe. I won’t accept a residential 
commission unless the clients are going 
to be involved with the project.” 

Architect, interior designer and owners 
agreed at the outset that natural materials 
indigenous to the area would be used 
wherever possible. ‘‘Neither did we want 
to use ordinary materials just because they 
were there,” Mr. Milano clarifies. ‘‘For 
instance, redwood was not only indigenous, 
it was ideal. The main house is approxi- 
mately 13,000 square feet,” the architect 
continues. ‘“‘We needed enough scale to be 








The Living Room, also featured on the cover of this 
issue, was designed with custom furniture scaled in 
accordance with the enormous volume of space. 
Ceiling with interesting architectural detailing of 
redwood is twenty-two feet high. Custom sofas by 
Martin Brattrud flank the coffee table in foreground, 
forming the major conversational grouping in this 
spacious room. The all-wool custom carpeting is 

by Edward Fields. 


Another view of the Living Room, below, reveals one 
of a pair of museum-quality Japanese screens which 
portray the Emperor’s horses and stables. Tufted 
custom sofa is by Martin Brattrud. Bergeére is by 
Dennis & Leen. Custom wool rug is by Edward Fields. 
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sure it was a house, not a country club.”’ 
Redwood was used throughout both 
interior and exterior as a unifying element. 
Mr. Milano personally selected for its color 
tons of stone from a Northern California 
riverbed. Each stone was laid, uncut, by the 
hand of an artisan native to the area. When 
materials were not indigenous they were 
natural. Flooring is oak, marble and tile. 
Panels of handmade bricks laid in varying 
patterns cover the walls in several areas. 
Fabrics are linen, silk and wool. 
‘Throughout the interior,” Hal Broderick 
says, ‘‘we blended antiques with custom 
pieces. Blending the old with the new 
works very well. The word eclectic may be 
considered a cliché in some circles, but the 
eclectic look is here to stay.” It takes great 
skill to combine old and new, to achieve 
exactly the right balance of the two. 
Designer Broderick recalls amateur fiascos 
he has viewed. “There is a lot of old ugly 
and a lot of new ugly. If you combine them 
you get all ugly.”” He expands on the 
mistakes most amateurs make. “The 
importance of accessorizing cannot be 


Custom host chairs in the Dining Room blend 

artfully with antique Louis XVI chairs in the original 
finish. Antique refectory table with parquetry top is 
from the client’s own collection. The Kitchen flooring, 
below, is clay tile with a finish which contrasts with 
the glazed ceramic tile of the hood and walls. 





overstated. It isn’t just putting a lot of little 
things on a table. The objects should relate 
to each other, to the table and each should 
have a function, even if it is only holding 

a flower. The trained eye knows a round 
object is best on a round table and 
understands that each ashtray should be 
scaled not only to the table on which it 
rests but to its relationship to the entire 
structure.” 

Mr. Milano has a similar observation 
about the trained eye. “Architecture is a 
matter of inches and fractions of inches. 
It’s usually difficult to make a client 
understand why six inches one way or 
another is important, but it is, and the 
end result will show that it is. It is all a 
matter of relationship.”’ 

Another architect, Eero Saarinen, once 
quoted his father, also an architect. 
‘Always design a thing by considering it 
in its next largest context...a chairina 
room, a room in a house, a house in an 
environment, an environment in a city.” 
To that philosophy, this house holds true. 


An informal dining area in the spacious Dining Room 
overlooks one of the many terraces which relate the 
house to its surroundings. The table base is an 
antique planter. Breakfast area of the kitchen, below, 
is decorated with antiques and charming trompe !’oeil 
chairs from the owner’s collection. 
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Informal Sitting Room is dramatized 
with textural interest of brass inlaid 
in the antique Korean cabinet. 
Antique tea caddie lamps stand at 
each end of the suede-covered 
custom sofa by Martin Brattrud. 
Wool rug is by Edward Fields. 
Furniture is by McGuire. 
















An octagonal pool house was added, 
although the swimming pool was 
already on the grounds. The property 
now covers over 6,000 acres of 
choice Northern California land. 








Color and mood of the Library is a 
deliberate change of pace by designer 
Harold Broderick. Patterned drapery 
and upholstery fabric is by Boussac. 
Custom chairs by Martin Brattrud, 

in foreground, are covered with 

mock fur. Walls of polished lacquer 
offer textural contrast to the custom 
wool rug by Edward Fields. 
















A wine cellar for informal dining and 
storage of vintage wines is furnished 
with the owner’s own antique pieces. 
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Ceiling of the Master Bedroom, left, 
features an unusual trompe I’oeil effect 
creating the illusion of a peaked ceiling 
with redwood handwork. A tray table by 
Guy Chaddock is central to the seating 
arrangement in front of the antique 
marble mantel by Dennis & Leen. 


One of several Guest Bedrooms 
includes an antique bread rack from 
the owner’s extensive collection. Wool 
carpeting is by Edward Fields. 


Another Guest Bedroom is furnished with 
the owner’s collection of antique bamboo 
furniture. Patterned fabric is by 
Brunschwig & Fils. 


The Master Bath is carpeted with 

flokati rugs from Decorative Carpets. The 
owner’s antique appointments blend with 
the basin and fixtures by Sherle Wagner. 





























Chinese 


By Harriet E. Huntington 


ould you be willing to pay five 
or six thousand dollars for a 
snuff bottle, particularly if you 
do not use snuff? Perhaps you 
would if you collected those fragile works of 
art which will always be treasured for their 
increasing monetary value as well as their 
beauty. 

You do not need to know the history of snuff 
in China to appreciate the beauty of the bottles, 
but it adds meaning to them. In the late six- 
teenth century the Italian Jesuit, Father Ricci, 
presented some snuff and a snuff box along 
with a map of the world to the Chinese 
Emperor Wan Li (1573-1619). The emperor 
may have been pleased with the map, but the 
idea of sniffing and sneezing did not appeal to 
him or his court. 

Years later, in 1692, Louis XIV of France sent 
some snuff and beautiful gold-enameled boxes 
to the Emperor K’ang Hsi (1662-1722), who 
Was more impressed by the enamel painting 
on the boxes than their contents. In fact, he 
requested that Jesuit artists come to Peking to 
show his artisans how to reproduce the colors 
found on the boxes, especially the rose-pink. 
This art they seemed to have mastered by 1721 
when K’ang Hsi presented the embassies of 
Peter the Great and Pope Clement XI with 
enameled snuff bottles made in the imperial 
workshop at the Peking palace. Because the 
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Collecting 


Snuff Bottles 


Chinese kept powdered opium and medicine 
in bottles it was natural for them to use a bottle 
rather than a box to hold snuff. 
he French Jesuits took snuff and un- 
doubtedly a few of the Chinese cour- 
tiers were intrigued enough to try it, 
but it was not until the reign of K’ang 
Hsi’s grandson, Ch’ien Lung (1735-1795) that 
snuff became popular. In 1735 the Jesuit fathers 
brought from the Portuguese king some snuff 
and bejeweled snuff boxes. At this time, accord- 
ing to the Ming Palace Private History, the 
emperor Ch’ien Lung tried the snuff and be- 
lieved it lessened the tension of administrative 
duties. To avoid staining his fingers by taking 
a pinch between thumb and forefinger, he 
scooped it up with his long fingernail; but the 
tobacco even browned his nail. To overcome 
this unpleasantness he ordered some small 
glass bottles made with an ivory or metal spoon 
attached to the stoppers. Probably he copied 
these spoon-stoppers from those of opium and 
medicine bottles with which he was familiar. 
Illustration #1 shows a unique spoon carved 
in the shape of a hand. 

Because of the emperor’s liking for snuff, 
princes and ministers presented him with snuff 
and snuff bottles. Following the emperor's 
example the courtiers used snuff and collected 
bottles. One official is known to have had a 
collection which contained 2,390 bottles. 


1 Flawless rock crystal bottle. Hand-shaped spoon with three colored jade bracelets. This bottle won a prize at 
the 1971 Chinese Snuff Bottle Society convention. Collection of Edmund F. Dwyer. 2 Thin porcelain bottle. Ch’ien 
Lung mark in red on bottom. Collection of author. 3 Porcelain figure of boy. Bottle stopper is shaped like a gourd 
top. Ch’ien Lung mark on bottom. Collection of author. 4 Apple-green jadeite bottle. Collection of Kenneth Brown, 
Inc. 5 Old hornbill bottle, carved with figures of sage and attendant. This bottle won third prize at the 1970 Chinese 
Snuff Bottle Society convention. Collection of Edmund F. Dwyer. 6 Coral botile. Collection of Kenneth Brown, Inc. 
7 Modern opal bottle carved in form of fish. Collection of Kenneth Brown, Inc. 8 Soochow agate. Collection of 



































Collecting 
Chinese 
Snuff Bottles 


oon a competition developed as to 
who could make the finest bottles and 
artists used their creative powers to 
produce bottles both beautiful and 
meaningful. A bottle to be treasured had to 
have graceful lines, be about pocket-watch size, 
and light of weight so that it could easily be 
carried. At that time the court dress had no 
pockets; small things like bottles were carried 
in purses hung from a belt. The porcelain bottle 
in illustration #2 is a perfect example. It is very 
light and thin, being only one-sixteenth-of-an- 
inch thick. Porcelain bottles are valued from 
$100 up to and over $1000. A few porcelain 
bottles are molded into animal and human 
forms (illustration #3). These are popular and 
bring high prices. 

At first bottles were made of porcelain and 
glass. Then because the Chinese love jade, and 
because they were accustomed to making use 
of it in personal adornment, religious and 
household articles, they carved snuff bottles 
from this semiprecious stone. Jade is also popu- 
lar with collectors. Rumor has it that a jade 
bottle priced at $1400 several years ago recently 
sold for $8000. Within the last few years the 
embellished jade bottle shown in illustration 
#22 has increased in value to $1000, while the 
brilliant apple-green jadeite shown in illustra- 
tion #4 would be priced at $3500 or more. But 
jade was not the only beautiful material the 





Chinese used. Exquisite bottles were made 
from ivory, coral, wood, metal, semiprecious 
and precious stones. 


ornbill bottles (illustration #5) made 

from the beak of the hornbill have 
been scarce and therefore command 
high prices, from $1000 to $6500. 
Dark coral bottles (illustration #6), especially 
old ones, more prized than light ones, are 
valued up to $1500. Tourmaline and aqua- 
marine bottles may bring as much as $1500, 
while a recently carved opal (illustration #7) 
may be worth $1000. The very few sapphire 
and ruby bottles are priced in the thousands. 
Rock crystal bottles which ten years ago could 
be purchased for $40 now go for five times as 
much. However, these do not have the unique 
hand-shaped spoon nor the magnificent tour- 
maline top shown in illustration #1, which 
enhance the interest of the bottle and thus 
increase its value. 

Stones were carved in deep relief, often by 
using the ‘‘skin” or matrix to create a cameo 
effect. The agate bottle in illustration #8 is one 
of the finest examples of Soochow-style carv- 
ing. It would probably be valued around $1750. 
A few artists were so engrossed in doing the 
finest carving they lost sight of the original pur- 
pose of the bottle. Using semiprecious stones 
such as lapis, malachite, turquoise, and jade 





9 Enamel painting on gold. Collection of Edmund F. Dwyer. 10 An example of Ku Yueh Hsuan style, painted on 
milk glass. This bottle won first prize at the 1970 Chinese Snuff Bottle Society convention. 11 Enamel on glass. 
Blue signature of Ku Yueh Hsuan on bottom. This bottle won a prize of $1000 in a Chinese exhibition. Collection 
of author. 12 Peking glass overlay, a rare nine-color bottle. Collection of Edmund F. Dwyer. 13 Legendary princess 
is painted inside agate bottle. Collection of author. 14 This rock crystal inside-painted bottle was given a prize 
for being the most noteworthy in its class at the 1970 Chinese Snuff Bottle Society convention. Collection of 
Edmund F. Dwyer. 15 Calligraphy on painted-inside rock crystal bottle tells of poetic snows and prunus petals. 
Collection of Kenneth Brown, Inc. 16 Exquisitely painted enamel bottle. Ch’ien Lung mark on bottom. Collection 


of Edmund F. Dwyer. 






































Collecting 
Chinese 
Snuff Bottles 


they elaborately carved leaves and petals in 
high relief on small, bottlelike jars. Those too 
fragile to be carried became cabinet pieces; 
others were so heavy they became part of the 
collection of table bottles. 


he Jesuit artists who were sent to the 

courts of K’ang Hsi and Ch’ien Lung 

taught the Chinese to paint on enamel, 

milk glass, and porcelain. The results 
remind us of European ivory miniatures. The 
enamel-on-gold bottle shown in illustration #9 
is one of the finest examples. Its price would be 
in the thousands. The most beautiful glass of the 
Ch’ien Lung period was the Ku Yueh Hsuan, 
which was eggshell thin, pure white, and per- 
fectly painted in delicate enamels. The subjects 
were flowers, birds, and a few pretty women 
and children. A Ku Yueh Hsuan bottle, so simi- 
lar to the one in illustration #10 that they both 
must have been painted by the same artist, is 
rumored to have been sold for $12,500. Occa- 
sionally clear glass and rock crystal were 
painted with enamel. The bottle shown in illus- 
tration #11 is one of the few blown glass 
bottles and was treasured for its lustrous 
mother-of-pearl tinge. 

Aside from monochrome and multicolored 
glass bottles there is a type called Peking glass. 
The making of Peking glass is an intricate 
process. The graceful glass bottle was dipped 





into molten colored glass. When it cooled it 
was etched with a cameo-style decoration. 
Some bottles had five different colored layers, 
while a few were decorated with eight or nine. 
In one English dealer’s catalogue five-color 
Peking glass bottles are listed from $400 to 
$800. Because the nine-color bottle (illustra- 
tion #12) is so rare, it could bring over $1000. 
uch later, around the early nine- 
teenth century, glass was painted 
with water colors on the inside. 
These bottles are still made today. 
Recent Chinese artists also paint inside clear or 
smoky rock crystal, amber, and agate bottles 
(illustration #13). The subjects range from the 
traditional landscapes, legendary characters, 
and portraits of important people to perfectly 
executed calligraphy. The inside-painted por- 
trait (illustration #23) bottles are popular and 
can bring from $850 to $2000 or more, depend- 
ing upon the artist’s signature. The inside- 
painted rock crystal bottle (illustration #14) 
would probably be worth $800 to $900 because 
the outlines of lotus leaves are carved on the 
outside. The average inside-painted glass bottle 
brings between $200 and $450, while the rock 
crystal bottle (illustration #15), because of its 
calligraphy and signature, would certainly be 
priced at $2000. 

Some early bottles decorated under the 
direction of the Jesuit fathers were enamel 


17 Young Chinese lady painted in enamel on metal alloy. Collection of author. 18 Old cloisonné bottle. Collection 
of Dorothea Esty. 19 Cloisonné on silver with mark of Ch’ien Lung in enamel on bottom. Collection of author. 
20 Cinnabar lacquer, formerly from Lilla S. Perry collection, decorated with the eight Buddhist symbols. Collec- 
tion of Kenneth Brown, Inc. 21 Molded porcelain bottle. Phoenix with dragon on reverse side. Collection of author. 
22 Tiny stones embellish an otherwise plain jade bottle. Collection of Edmund F. Dwyer. 23 Inside-painted portrait 


of Chinese general. Collection of Edmund F. Dwyer. 





















































Collecting 
Chinese 
Svuulf Bottles 


painting on metal (illustrations #18 and #19). 
The Ch’ien Lung mark on #16 makes it worth 
more than $3500. Although finely painted, #17 
has no mark and is worth less. Soon the Chinese 
artists adapted the art of cloisonné which had 
been used for altarpieces, to making snuff 
bottles. Thin lines of metal form the pattern 
and separate the enamel colors. Cloisonné 
bottles (illustration #18) are valued from $150 
to $300. However, the cloisonné bottle shown 
in illustration #19, because it is made on silver 
instead of metal alloy and has an enamel Ch’ien 
Lung mark, would be valued in the thousands. 


innabar lacquer was made in some- 
what the same manner as Peking 
glass. The thickness of the lacquer 
was built up by a series of dips and 
then carved. Although cinnabar lacquer bottles 
ordinarily bring about $150 to $250, the bottle 
illustrated in #20 is considered to be worth 
$2000 because it is an old one and because it 
appeared on the cover of Lilla Perry’s book, 
Chinese Snuff Bottles. Within the last year or 
so plastic imitations of cinnabar lacquer bottles 
have appeared on the market. 

Because most of the bottles were given as 
presents, many of them bear good luck signs 
or symbols wishing long life, many sons, pros- 
perity and happiness. The symbols for long life 
were pine trees, a crane, deer or peach. The 
peach is usually held in the hand of the god of 
longevity. If you see a bottle decorated with a 
sacred fungus plant (it looks like a mushroom) 
you should know it means a wish for long life. 

Often a pomegranate, peach, and a kind of 
citrus fruit are grouped together. The pome- 
granate with its many seeds is an emblem of 
fertility. It also can imply prosperity. The peach 
because it blossoms in early spring, a time 
which is considered by the Chinese as auspi- 
cious for marriage, is a symbol of conjugal 
felicity. The citrus, called ‘‘Buddha’s Hand,” 
is shaped as though two fingers, the fore and 
little, were pointing upward in a classical and 
familiar Buddhist gesture. 





ach of the four seasons is represented 

by a flower. The peony is a symbol of 

spring as well as feminine beauty. 

The lotus stands for summer and is 

the Buddhist symbol for purity and perfection. 


The chrysanthemum relates to autumn while 
the plum or prunus blossom flowering ona 
leafless branch depicts the winter season. 

The Chinese liked to use puns or rebuses. 
The most popular is an illustration of a bat. 
As the characters for both bat and happiness 
are pronounced ‘“‘fu,” a bat is understood as a 
wish for happiness. Usually there are five bats 
which represent the five blessings — old age, 
wealth, health, love of virtue, a natural death. 

Dragons are considered benevolent and rule 
forces of nature, such as the clouds and sea. 
A dragon on one side of a bottle and a phoenix 
on the other (illustration #21) represent the 
emperor and empress. 

People have been collecting snuff bottles for 
over two hundred years, but only since Lilla S. 
Perry wrote Chinese Snuff Bottles has a great 
interest developed. The Chinese Snuff Bottle 
Society, which was formed three years ago, 
has continued to further that interest. The 
members have a convention once a year in a 
different city, at which time they exhibit some 
of their best bottles, visit the local museums, 
listen to curators deliver lectures relating to 
bottles and exchange views as well as bottles. 
The society’s monthly newsletter brings perti- 
nent information about the doings of members 
and news of exhibits all over the country. 


ood bottles are in demand and are 

sold almost before they acquire a 

price tag. Many bottles are traded 

or sold among collectors and are 
never put into shops. Often collectors do not 
want other collectors or the general public to 
know what they paid for a certain bottle or 
even that they own it. This is why many times 
there are just rumors as to what a bottle 
brought when it changed hands. 

If you wish to become a collector you should 
go to auctions, visit museums, see collections, 
handle bottles and purchase the kind you 
admire. I prefer porcelain. And do buy from a 
reputable or established dealer. He will know 
the age of the bottle and its value. 

When decorations of a snuff bottle have 
meaning and when thought and care have gone 
into their making, the bottle is a thing of 
beauty. Each snuff bottle collector, with his 
small but exquisite samples of Chinese art, is 
owner-curator of a miniature museum. £ 












_ | Arthur and Sheila Hailey are 
| British by birth, Canadian by 


nationality, and now live at 
Lyford Cay, Nassau, Bahamas. 
Mr. Hailey’s books, among them 
“Hotel” and “Airport,” have 
been published in 20 foreign 
editions. Three have been made 
into motion pictures. His latest 
book, ‘Wheels,’ has been 


purchased for movie production. 


Little known, however, is the 
fact that Mrs. Hailey was once 

a professional writer for a Cana- 
dian homes magazine and other 
publications. —The Editors 





ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST VISITS 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Hailey 
Inthe Bahamas 


M&® HAILEY: I strongly 
believe in putting thoughts 
on paper, which, of course, is 
not too surprising, is it? 

As Sheila and I are both writers, 
we don’t find this a difficult 
thing to do. At the beginning, 
when we met with our architect, 
Anne Webb-Johnson, we pre- 
pared a brief for her, noting our 
requirements and tastes. After 
each meeting with Mrs. Webb- 
Johnson, we followed through 
with a typed note covering 

the items discussed during the 
meeting and the decisions made 
or not made as yet. Also, any 
questions which we came 

up with after the meetings. 


Interior Design by Richard N. Taylor of The H. Chambers Company 


Architecture by Anne Webb-Johnson 


Landscape Architecture by Patricia McCarthy and Michael Myers 


of Caribbean Landscape Company 
Photographed by David Jordan 


I was much involved with 
everything at first. After 
that, though I continued to be 
concerned with anything to do 
with my study and the wine 
room, I pretty much retreated 
from the picture, while Sheila 
took over the responsibilities 
for the rest of the house. Mos: « 
the credit for the house belongs 
to Sheila, along with Anne 
Webb-Johnson and Richard 
Taylor, the interior designer, 
of course. 






































| MRS. HAILEY: Arthur was 

| writing Wheels at the time and 
had more than enough on his 
mind. Also, we both had gained 
experience when we built our 
California home, so I wasn’t 
a neophyte. 
MR. HAILEY: We rented a 
nearby house during planning 
and building, so we were 
most often at hand when ques- 
tions arose. Also, we kept Anne 
advised regarding our absences 
—when we would go, where 
we would be, when we’d be 
back. Lines of communication 
were kept open at all times. 


MRS. HAILEY: We knew we 
wanted architecturally, a con- 
temporary house. Although 

we appreciate the charm 

of island-type interior decorating 
—you know, lots of rattan and 
wicker and pretty pastel floral 
fabrics—we didn’t want this for 
ourselves. 


MR. HAILEY: Architecturally, 
we have always liked rectangles 
and arches. We got both rec- 
tangular and square spaces, and 
several interior arched door- 
ways. Then, to my surprise, I 
was given a hexagonal study! 

I took one look at it and decided 
I liked it immensely. Anne 
scored immediately with that 
and most everything she 
designed. 


MRS. HAILEY: As Arthur 
mentioned, he was very involved 
in the design of his study. In his 
original note to Anne, he 

stated that the study should be 
separate from the house, but 
connected by a breezeway so as 
to be accessible without problem 
in wet weather. It should be 
located so that callers would not 
come directly to it, instead of 
the house (when Arthur is 
working, droppers-in are dis- 
couraged). It should have a good 
view of the water, if possible, 
but living room and master 
bedroom were to be entitled to 
the prime view. Arthur wrote 
that he’d like to see the view 
while seated at his desk, and that 
the study location should be 
quiet. It was to be removed from 
neighbors, air-conditioning 
equipment, and the noisier por- 
tions of the house. The structure 
was to include the main study, 

| a storeroom and a bath. And 

| there were more specifics. 


MR. HAILEY: It pays to take the 
time to be specific. As a result 

of our detailed notes, Anne found 
her job a lot easier. Not only 
that, when things started to 
progress, they went so smoothly 
that we were able to be rather 
casual about it all. 


MRS. HAILEY: We agreed with 
Anne about using available 
construction materials. Building 
on an island is very different 
from building in the United 
States. If you build with what is 
either indigenous or readily 
imported, you’ve done the smart 
thing. We made an exception 
with the yellow, gold and white 
tile, and I must admit, it took 
forever to get here. It held 

up completion of the house. 

We were already in the 

house when it came, so we 

had to live in the clutter 

of installation. But every time 

I look at it, I decide it was 

worth it. This tile, in fact, was 
the keynote to the color scheme 
of the house. I showed it to 

our interior designer at 

the very outset. 


MR. HAILEY: I mentioned our 
wine storage room a while 

back. That demanded some very 
particular attention. On an 
island in the tropics, power 
failures are not uncommon. In 
addition, the weather can 
become quite hot. It is important 
to keep wine at as steady a 
temperature as possible— about 
55°. Our wine room here has 
four inches of insulation and its 
own generator standing by in 
the event a power failure knocks 
out the room’s separate air- 
conditioner. So much for my 
favorite subject! 


MRS. HAILEY: I learned to my 
delight, and surprise, really, that 
interior decorating can be done 
at a distance without much 
strain. When we began to build 
this home, I decided I was 

going to do it myself. Not only 
that, I planned to use quite a bit 
of the furniture from our 
former California home. In fact, 
Arthur and I drew a floor plan 
for our living room furniture 
arrangement. We thought it was 
a really good one. A very inter- 
esting thing happened with 

that plan, but that comes 

into the story later. Meanwhile, 
Lee Chambers, whose Nassau 


house we rented for a time while 
building our home, suggested 
that his interior design firm could 
be a big help to us in decorating 
the new house. This was before 
The H. Chambers Company 

had offices in Nassau, so he was 
talking about my working with 
the firm’s home office in 
Baltimore, Maryland. I was 

still planning to do it myself, but 
as the new house began to take 
on its very own shape and 
character, I started to have 
second thoughts about the 
furniture from the California 
house. Also, I couldn’t find in 
any store on the island addi- 
tional pieces to complement the 
old furniture. I was really in 

a quandary. Then Lee sent one 
of his Baltimore designers, 
Richard Taylor, to visit us in 
Nassau. Lee had a set of the 
architect’s floor plans for the 
new house, which he had given 
to Richard. Richard had 

drawn in his idea of a good 
living room furniture arrange- 
ment. I took one look at it 

and couldn’t believe my eyes. 

It was almost identical to the one 
Arthur and J had done (no one 
had seen this but Arthur and 
myself). And that was the begin- 
ning of a beautiful relationship! 
It was a clue to the rapport 

we would have. 


MR. HAILEY: Sheila made only 
two trips to Baltimore, and 
Richard two here. Everything 
else was carried on via the mails. 
Sheila was again specific about 
our requirements and likes 

and dislikes and Richard was 
clearly tuned in. 


MRS. HAILEY: But I don’t want 
to infer he was a ‘“‘yes” man. 
Frankly, I am most grateful to 
Richard for persuading me not to 
do certain things. For example, 
there were certain pieces of the 
California house furniture 
which Arthur and I really loved. 
You know, they were like old 
friends. We planned to ship them 
here for the Nassau house, but 
they would have been all 
wrong— out of character, out 

of scale, too heavy. Richard 
persevered and finally convinced 
me of what I already suspected, 
but refused to accept. He was 
able to see the whole matter 
objectively, while I was defi- 
nitely being subjective. As you 
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The casual charm of the Living Room is amplified by 
the use of quilted fabrics on the sofa. A pickled-fir 
ceiling adds interesting texture. The lounge chairs 
are covered in a fabric from Brunschwig & Fils. 

The benches are from Schoonbeck. 






The Lanai is adjacent to the living 
and dining rooms and separated by sliding glass 
doors. The gold-and-yellow Italian ceramic tile 
is the keynote for the interior color scheme. 

The rattan furniture is by McGuire. 
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The horizontal travertine serving shelf, intersectin} 
a floor-to-ceiling mirrored wall, contrasts with a 
wall covering in variegated vertical stripes. 





When the owners entertain a large number of 
guests, the sliding glass doors adjacent to the 
lanai can be opened. The dining room, living room) , 
and lanai then combine to achieve greater space. | , 
The dining table is from Kittinger Furniture E 
Company; chairs are from Milling Road. rr 














know, design can suffer from 

too much subjectivity. On my 
first trip to Chambers’ studios in 
Baltimore, Richard worked 
steadily with me for two days 
developing schemes, selecting 
furniture from their huge 
catalogue library. It was a most 
productive meeting. We con- 
tinued to work through the mails. 
Photographs and fabric samples 
were sent to me. On a trip to 
London, I purchased the living 
room coffee table, which Richard 
liked. Another plus for our 
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rapport. On the other hand, he 
didn’t like the large white 

glass lamp which Arthur and I 
had purchased in Italy sev- 

eral years ago. It was one thing 
which was coming from the 
California home. I wanted to put 
it in the living room. Richard 
pleaded, “No.” So we found a 
place for it in the breakfast 
room, where a curve was 
designed into the serving cabinet 
to accommodate it. It looks just 
fine there, although I must 
confess that Richard still doesn’t 





like that lamp. I have ons 
notes which says simply, | 
with an implied sigh, “Okay 
breakfast room gets the la 


MR. HAILEY: Sheila has the 
ability to look at a fabric swatch 
and visualize how it will look 
on a chair or at a window. I’m 
not good at this. Now you 

can see why I take little credit 
for most of the house. 


MRS. HAILEY: It was a great 
team effort and, most of the 
time, tremendous fun. % 
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100 ' Arthur Hailey’s Study contains editions of his HI 
aC books “Hotel” and “Airport” published in every | 
major language. It was here that his latest book ii\ | 





“Wheels” was completed. | 
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AN Woodrow Wilson’s second 
term in the White House was 
drawing to a close in 1920, he and 
Mrs. Wilson began looking fora 
place to retire. After some discus- 
sion, they settled on Washington, 
D.C., as the city most congenial 

to both of them. (Wilson is the only 
President who continued to live in 
Washington after leaving The 
White House.) 

The President, who had 
suffered a stroke in 1919 
from which he never fully 
recovered, found pleasure 
and relaxation in hunting 
through architectural 
magazines for details, 
arches, doorways, win- 
dows, that might be 
incorporated in their 
future home. They thought 
about building, and 
engaged an architect, but 
then discarded the plan as 
too costly. Finally after 
experiencing the discour- 
agement that usually 
accompanies house- 
hunting, Mrs. Wilson 
found, as she described 
it, ‘‘an unpretentious, 
comfortable, dignified 
house, fitted to the needs 
of a gentleman’s home.” 

This was the house at 2340 S Street, 
a red-brick Georgian-style town- 
house, designed five years earlier, 
in 1915, by the architect Waddy B. 
Wood. 

She told Mr. Wilson that she liked 
the house, whereupon, without 
her knowledge, he took over the 
negotiations. A few days later they 
went together to see it. In her 
Memoir Mrs. Wilson described 
what followed: 

When we reached the door 
Woodrow’s man brought a small 


In the Library, at left, hangs a portrait of 
Wilson by Stanislav Rembski, commis- 
sioned by Mrs. Wilson in 1946. On the 
wall to the right are photographs of 
paintings of Mrs. Wilson’s Virginia 
forebears. The Bollings traced their 
ancestry directly to Pocahontas and John 
Rolfe. By the fireplace are the President's 
Cabinet chair, left, and a carved chair 
from the House of Representatives. 


by James Biddle 


piece of sod, which, with the 
key to one of the doors, my 
husband presented to me—the 
sod representing the land, and 
the key the house. Woodrow 
said that it was an old Scotch 
custom. 

On March 4, 1921, after 
accompanying President-Elect and 
Mrs. Harding to the Capitol for 
the inauguration, the Wilsons drove 





to their new home. On arriving, 
they found S Street packed with 
people to welcome them; and the 
house, that forty-eight hours earlier 
had been in utter confusion, was 

in perfect order—curtains and 
pictures hung, rugs down and 
flowers everywhere. Family and 
servants had worked ‘round the 
clock to have everything look as if 
it had been there for years; and 
most important, every article in 

Mr. Wilson’s bedroom was in the 
same relative position it had 
occupied at the White House. Today 
this room remains essentially as 

he left it. 

Much of the Wilsons’ furniture 
in the S Street house could be 
classified, in Mrs. Wilson’s words, 
as ‘unpretentious, comfortable and 
dignified.’’ Many pieces had been 
in Mrs. Wilson's family and many 


WOODROW WILSON’S 
HOME IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 


President, The National Trust for Historic Preservation 


others had been used by Wilson at 
Princeton. Still others had been 
bought at White House auctions in 
the days when it was customary 
for a new President and his 

wife to sell the furnishings of their 
predecessors. 

Life in the S Street house soon 
settled into a routine adjusted to the 
confined movements of a semi- 
invalid. Breakfast was taken in his 
bedroom with his wife or 
in the solarium between 
the dining room and 
library, where the top of 
the Washington monument 
could—and can—be seen 
above the trees. After 
breakfast, the former 
President wearing a 
dressing gown went down 
to the first floor in the 
elevator recently installed 
for his convenience to 
the ‘‘dugout,” the office 
of his brother-in-law John 
Randolph Bolling, who 
acted as his personal 
secretary. Together they 
would go over the mail and 
Mr. Wilson would dictate 
replies. Following this— 
and the advice of his 
doctors—he would walk 
back and forth across the 
hall and then return to his room to 
shave himself with his one good hand. 

He had lunch in his room, rested 
briefly, kept appointments in his 
armchair by the library fire until 
about 3:30 and then took his daily 
drive. Mr. Wilson enjoyed 
“motoring,” as it was called in those 
days—a term that suggests a more 
enjoyable, leisurely pace. On his 
drives through the Virginia and 
Maryland countryside, he was 
always recognized and cheered. 
Returning home, he had dinner at 
seven, having again changed to 
dressing gown and slippers. He 
dined on a small table in the library 
by the fire, for, as Mrs. Wilson 
wrote, “nothing could induce him 
to enter the dining room unless 
properly dressed.” After dinner, she 
read to him until he was tired and 
ready to go to bed. 
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> mirror over the buffet came from her grandfather, Dr. Archibald Bolling. Seymore 


portrait of Mrs. Wilson in 1920. 
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Library cabinet contains personal mementos. Bottom shelf, center, a silver casket presented 
with the freedom of the city of Carlisle, England, Wilson’s mother’s birthplace. To the right, the 
Bible used at both his inaugurations as President and as Governor of New Jersey. On the center 
shelf is a silver-and-copper Princeton beer mug; to its right, the pen used to sign the 
proclamation of war with Germany in 1917. At top left, the silver oval frame contains Mrs. 
Wilson’s favorite photograph of her husband, one she always carried with her. 


A weekly visit to Keith's Theater 
each Saturday night became part of 
the routine. As soon as the public 
learned of this, people regularly 
would fill the street outside the side 
entrance, which the Wilsons always 
used, to greet them when they 
arrived and left; the audience 
would rise and cheer and the actors 
and actresses often would present 


him with large bouquets of flowers. 

And, of course, there was an 
almost steady stream of visitors. 
His wartime colleagues Lloyd 
George and Clemenceau came to 
pay their respects as did his former 
Cabinet officers and other friends 
in and out of government. His three 
daughters were frequently guests 
in the house and his friend and 
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The Drawing Room (west 
wall). The 1911 Gobelin 
tapestry representing the 
Wedding of Psyche and 
Eros, a gift of the French 
Government in 1919, once 
hung in the East Room of 
the White House. The 
carved Victorian sofa is 
from Mrs. Wilson’s 
previous Washington 
home. Autographed 
photograph is of King 
Edward VII and Queen 
Alexandra. 





The Hammond typewriter in Mr. Wilson's 
Bedroom was used by him in the White 
House and on his ill-fated Western trip in 
September, 1919, when he sought to arouse 
public support for the League of Nations. 
A few days later in Washington, Wilson 
suffered a severe cerebral thrombosis. 


















The former President's Bedroom, below, 
remains today as at his death in 1924. xi) 
Wilson’s bed was made to the measure- , 
ments of the Lincoln bed in the White 

House— eight feet six inches by six feet 

two inches. The chaise lounge at its foot 

was in his White House study; the desk 

(at far right) dates from his Princeton days. 
On it is a fifteen-piece silver desk set, 
along with a brass shell casing that held 4 
the first shot fired by American troops in } 
the first World War. The portrait of Mrs. 
Wilson is a copy of the A. Muller-Ury | 
painting in the White House. 
















The old range in the ground-floor kitchen 
is both gas and wood-burning. The picnic 
hamper on the rear table belonged to 

Mr. Wilson, and the other articles were in 
daily use. 
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physician Rear Admiral Cary T. 
Grayson was almost constantly 
in attendance. 

There were also deputations and 
delegations of every kind seeking 
his support or merely offering their 
greetings. A group of ladies attend- 
ing a Pan American conference 
in Washington waited outside the 
house until he came out for his 
drive and then asked him for a few 
words. Always fond of limericks— 
and he had one for almost every 





contingency —he replied: 
For beauty I’m nota star 
There are others more handsome 
by far. 
But my face I don’t mind it 
For I am behind it. 
It’s the ones out in front I jar! 
The next day’s mail brought a 
response from the ladies: 
Your courage is nobler by far 
Than mere beauty e’en though 
like a star. 
And your face? Why, we find it 


Just right! You’re behind it. 
So we people in front cry 
‘Hurrah!’ 


In 1923, three months before his 
death, Wilson was prevailed upon 
to deliver a radio address to the 
nation on November 10 on ‘‘The 
Significance of Armistice Day.” He 
disliked the radio and resisted the 
proposal, but he could not resist 
its aim, which was to promote 
interest in the League of Nations. 
It was in this cause that he had 
ruined his health. So, with his 
wife’s aid, he prepared a brief talk 
and delivered it on the eve of 
Armistice Day. Mrs. Wilson recalled 
that he spoke at 8:30 in the evening: 

When the hour came he put on 
his dressing gown and 
descended to the library. He 
had always said that he could 
not speak unless he was on his 
feet, and he stuck to that 
resolution now though he had 
to support himself with a cane. 

While she stood nearby to 
prompt him, he began to read in 
a faltering, almost unintelligible 
voice. That he was very ill was 
apparent to many of his listeners; 
but he steadied himself and reached 
the end of his talk: 

The only way in which we can 
worthily give proof of our 
appreciation of the high 
significance of Armistice Day 
is by resolving to put self- 
interest away and once more 
formulate and act upon the 
highest ideals and purposes of 
international policy. Thus, and 
only thus, can we return to the 
true traditions of America. 

He left the library totally 
discouraged, saying that he had 
made a perfect failure. But he had 
addressed 3,000,000 American 
listeners, the largest audience in 
the history of radio up to that time. 
The speech was well received, and 
the following morning Wilson was 
cheered by the evidence that it had 
not gone as badly as he thought. 

The next day 20,000 people came 
to S Street to cheer the wartime 
President and to hear his last public 
remarks. ‘I am not one of those 
that have the least anxiety about 
the triumph of the principles I have 
stood for,” he said. “That we shall 
prevail is as sure as that God 


reigns.” 
In the weeks that followed, 
Wilson’s condition grew steadily 


worse as his remaining strength 
ebbed away. A visiting League of 
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The Wilsons’ Victrola. In the White 
House President Wilson would 
occasionally put a record on the Victrola 
and dance a few steps in imitation of the 
stage hoofers he so enjoyed. 





East wall of the Drawing Room, above 
left. Over the fireplace hangs the oil 
painting ‘‘Hope” by Hovsep Pushman, 
presented to the Wilsons by the artist’s 
wife in 1917. 


Nations official asked him how he 
felt and he replied by quoting 
something another President had 
said when asked about his health: 
“John Quincy Adams is all right, 
but the house he lives in is 
dilapidated, and it looks as if he 
would soon have to move out.” 
Wilson ‘‘moved out” on 

February 3, 1924. 

Edith Bolling Galt Wilson, the 
President’s widow, continued to 
live on S Street until her death 
37 years later. The house abounds 
in memorabilia. Mrs. Wilson saved 
everything that in any way 
concerned her husband —calling 
cards, campaign buttons, jewelry, 
walking sticks, articles of clothing, 
suits, top hats and wombat over- 


The “Dugout,” above, used as an office 
by Mr. Wilson’s brother-in-law and 
private secretary, John Randolph Bolling, 
features a roll-top desk used in the White 
House. 


coat. She sincerely meant the house 
to be a memorial to Woodrow 
Wilson and she bequeathed it to 
The National Trust for Historic 
Preservation for this purpose. The 
Trust administers it as a house 
museum, the only presidential home 


so maintained in the nation’s capital. 


Restoration of the home to its 
1921-24 appearance is a gradual 
process and is being done in stages 
as information comes to light on 
furnishings and other elements. 
Meanwhile, the Woodrow Wilson 
house also serves appropriate 
adaptive uses which help to offset 
the cost of maintenance and which 
make it—a house with living 
memories—a place that continues 
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to live and breathe. # 








































y Dr. Robert E. Atkinson, 
Horticultural Editor— 


ore and more, deco- 
rators are turning to 
tall plants—trees—to 
create dramatic and pleasing 

OCT Ome esot as (TST 560 
Vertical accents lift the eyes 
WER A Ske ba OM WA OREM EBs 
EV a MmCh Arab temebaelitetBeb Ts 
two-story windows, trees are 
Nature’s gift to the spirit. 
‘Brought indoors, trees can 
eT tac MTT Ma TC meth 
enfold it in beauty. 

When the reappearance of 
the two-story window and the 
atrium opened up modern 
homes architecturally to the 
use of indoor trees, horticul- 
turalists were quick to rise to 
the challenge. The search was 
on for beautiful specimens 
that would fit the stringent 
requirements of survival in 
WOeS aa Sa bared Tee Cod | 
humidity and substantially 
reduced light. 

One would never dream 
WEL a aCe TSR amet b tha 
indoors is often well below 
the average of desert climates. 
In fact, we lower the relative 
humidity drastically when we 
heat our homes. A certain 
Sa of air contains a fixed 
ammount of water vapor. Out- 
CTT Mame LIT bts be Atamsy meT 
EMC le CMC hE 
be 50%, ideal for most ete 
If, however, we take a roomful 
of that air and raise its tem- 
perature to 70°, the relative 
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humidity will drop to 20% as the 
amount of water vapor remains the 
same. This figure is too low for all but 
desert plants. Often, in our super- 
heated homes, the relative humidity 
goes below 10% —the average humid- 
ity on a July day in Death Valley. 
The third requirement, the ability 
to adapt to reduced light conditions, 
is equally important. If you have a 
photographic light meter, you can 
readily see how quickly available 
light diminishes as you move away 
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from a bright window. In an atrium 
with a full skylight, the intensity of 
the light is well below that outdoors 
on the darkest day. Even with maxi- 
mum indoor light, only shade plants 
will grow. 

Indoor plants and trees must not 
only survive, they must add to the 
beauty of the interior. An integral part 
of the decoration, always on view, 
trees have to be evergreen, and retain 
their leaves for several years, replac- 
ing them gradually rather than in a 
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single flush of growth. Indoor plants 
must have clean habits, that is, not 
drop leaves, twigs or sheaths of 
branches to cause continual litter. 
Their leaves should be not only beau- 
tiful but also leathery, covered with 
wax that gives a glossy shine. This 
wax covering is the plant’s natural 
method of reducing damage from 
drought, especially that produced by 
low humidity. 

Despite these many restrictive gy 
requirements, horticulturalists have 


The graceful Kentia palm, on page 59, gives a Mediterranean flavor to the interior and enhances the view through the window. 1 A 
maple tree brought indoors for a temporary effect adds a spring-like touch. The basket receptacle holds the plant in its container. The 
maple may be planted permanently after it serves as an indoor decoration. 2 The India rubber tree, foreground, thrives under a skylight 
in Cliff May’s home. Growing in the natural soil under the slab, its roots have plenty of room to spread. In the background, a fiddle-leafed 





found one family of plants that meet 
most of them successfully. This is the 
fig family, distributed worldwide in 
the tropics. The first species to achieve 
popularity was the India rubber, Ficus 
elastica. Many more attractive varie- 
ties of this favorite were developed. 
One of them, called Decora, had 
larger, much broader leaves than the 
India rubber, with depressed veins 
that gave the glossy dark-green leaf 


4) @. character. Doescheri, a variegated 


kind, from New Orleans, had its dark- 


green leaves spotted and dappled 
with gray, white and a creamy yellow. 
Another popular species of Ficus 
lyrata, native to tropical Africa, is 
called the fiddle-leaved fig for good 
reason. Its huge, leathery leaves are 
up to fifteen inches long and deeply 
indented on the sides like a fiddle. 
(Actually, they are closer in scale toa 
bass viol.) The giant leaves are criss- 
crossed with deep veins that give it 
a corrugated texture. Other species 
sometimes used indoors include Ficus 


retusa (nitida), Indian laurel, and Ficus 
benjamina, the weeping banyan of 
Malaya. 

Although these large trees grow 
fifty feet tall or more in their native 
land, they can easily be kept down to 
ceiling height indoors. Their big 
advantage is their extreme vigor 
under conditions of stress. All of the 
fig family need the same kind of care. 
Although outdoors they thrive in full 
sunlight, more tender leaves formed 
indoors are burned by direct sun. On 


fig grows in a large planter. 3 A tall Schefflera complements the dendroid (tree-like) Philodendron in the corner planter. Floor-to-ceiling 
window affords plenty of light for these plants to thrive. On page 63, vines are used for dramatic effect to screen the window. On the left 
is a viny species of Philodendron and in the window, ivy. On the right is the weeping banyan, Ficus benjamina. 
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the other hand, too little light will 
cause them to cast their leaves. The 
best location for Ficus plants is close 
to a window but away from streaming 
sunshine. 


he next most useful group of trees 
for indoor use belong to the 

Araliaceae. One of the best known is 
Schefflera, called the ‘‘Queensland 
umbrella tree” in its native Australia. 
The favorite member of this family 
is ivy. Ivy can be grown in tree form 
by rooting the upright flower-bearing 
shoots. Especially handsome is the 
variegated Algerian ivy which in erect 
form is known as ghost tree. 

Schefflera comes in several species, 
but the best is S. actinophylla. Its 
huge, seven to sixteen palmately 
parted leaflets make up a leaf that 
may attain two feet in diameter. S. 
actinophylla grows rapidly in rich soil 
if given plenty of light, water and fer- 
tilizer, and it will retain its good looks 
almost indefinitely in the subdued 
light of indoors. Other Schefflera 
species which come from China (S. 
delavayi) and New Zealand (S. digi- 
tata) are less common but equally sat- 
isfactory and easy to grow. A plant 
often confused with Schefflera, but 
with a distinct lax or viny habit, is 
Tupidanthus calyptratus. It grows 
better in less light, being adapted to 
life on the floor of jungles in Burma. 

Less well-known genera of the 
same family are Cussonia from South 
Africa, Oreopanax from Mexico, and 
Neopanax and Pseudopanax from 
New Zealand. There are several 
species of each genus, but the one 
with the most beautiful leaves (they 
resemble snowflakes) is Cussonia 
spicata. Oreopanax peltatus, with 
leaves something like those of papaya, 
is called wild papaya in Mexico. 
Another species, O. salvini from 
Oaxaca, has deeply lobed and cut 
leaves that are among the loveliest of 
any tree. 


NES sturdier plants for indoor 
use are the New Zealand 
natives. One species of Pseudopanax 
grows so tall and straight it is called 
lancewood by the Maori. Its leaves 
are long, slender and toothed. One 
with the Maori name houpara has 
palmately compound leaves. Natural 
hybrids occur between these species 
to create some of the best indoor trees 
known. However, they are very diffi- 
cult to find in the trade. These New 
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Zealand natives are inclined to have 
different foliage when young than 
when mature. Another plant that 
exhibits this feature is the fairly 
common finger Aralia, Dizygotheca 
elegantissima. This tree has palmately 
compound juvenile leaves composed 
of seven narrow, toothed leaflets. The 
mature tree has the leaflets up to an 
inch wide, but is equally handsome. 
The snowflake tree is Trevesia 
palmata from South China (Yunnan). 
Its leaves are cut in an intricate pat- 
tern reminiscent of the most complex 
snowflakes. A popular tropical shade 
plant often used as a hedge in Aca- 
pulco, Hawaii and Jamaica is Poly- 
scias which comes from the South 
Seas. It is a leafy tree or tall shrub 
with lacy bipinnate leaves. The varie- 
gated type, used most frequently, will 
reach the ceiling in the average room. 


ll these Aralias thrive in the light 

shade in their native countries 
and are thus well adapted to growth 
indoors. All have leathery leaves but 
need much moisture and good 
drainage. 

The only conifers (needle ever- 
greens) adapted for use indoors are 
the Norfolk Island pine, also called 
the star pine, Araucaria excelsa and 
the Dammar pine, Agathis robusta. 
The star pine is much more common 
than the other varieties, but to get a 
perfect form one must buy cutting 
grown plants rather than seedlings. 
The seedlings are very lax and do not 
produce the beautiful branch patterns 
of the cuttings. 

Although they are not considered 
trees by the botanist, palms and 
Dracenas attain the height necessary 
for the classification. Best palms for 
indoor use are those that grow natur- 
ally in shade such as the bamboo (or 
lady palms), the sturdy Kentia and the 
parlor palms which have been used 
for years indoors. The Kentia palm, 
a native of Lord Howe’s Island near 
Australia, is called the paradise palm. 
The outstanding keeping qualities of 
this plant have endeared it to florists, 
hotel keepers and funeral directors all 
over the world. The lady palm, Rhapis, 
is native to South China and grows in 
graceful clumps with slender bamboo- 
like stems. Widely used in the orient 
as a potted palm, it is becoming more 
common here. The parlor palm, 
Chamadorea from Mexico, grows only 
to eight feet and is easy to maintain 
in dark locations. 


Ve accents are also possible 
with the many kinds of Dracena, 
which attain tree heights. These 
belong to the lily family and are found 
in the tropics all over the world. The 
closely related genus Cordyline, to 


which the Dracena indivisa of the 3 


florists belongs, is also used indoors. 
The palm-like ti plant of Hawaii, 
Cordyline terminalis, grows to twelve 
feet. No matter how hardy the plant 
or tree or how well suited to living 
indoors, there is no use trying to grow 
it in a dark location. Plants need light 
to make food; no amount of fertiliz- 
ing can supply the food needed for 
growth. Fertilizers can be compared 
with the mineral supplements man 
needs to sustain health, but not with 
the meat and potatoes—protein and 
carbohydrates—we need for growth. 
Plants also need a sensible supply of 
water. To maintain a proper moisture 
balance in the soil, one must provide 
containers with adequate drainage. 
Trying to grow plants in a container 
without drainage is to make trouble 
for one’s plants and oneself. Over- 
watering can be a serious problem 
with a closed container. If water 
stands in the bottom, roots will die 
because they need air (oxygen) for res- 
piration. Without air, they will drown. 


he best way to grow in containers 
and to prevent moisture from 
seeping through to floors and carpets 
is to use the technique of double pot- 
ting. Obtain a handsome ceramic or 
metal jardiniere that will accept aclay 
pot of the largest size. Put the potted 
plant in the planter and fill in the 
space between the walls with peat- 
moss. This will absorb all of the extra 
water you give the plant and keep the 
soil in the pot moist but not wet. 
Fertilize once a month with the fish 
tablets sold by Black Magic. To get an 
idea of how much water to give the 
plant and how often, leave a glass of 
water on the table or floor beside it 
and mark the level of the water. When 
you water apply an amount equal to 
that lost in evaporation to the entire 
surface of the container. Thus if the 
water drops a half inch in the tumbler, 
add a half inch depth of water over 
the entire planter. 


If you choose your indoor plant or rf 


tree with an eye to its suitability for 
your home and your home’s suitabil- 
ity to it, you will have a beautiful, 
nearly carefree garden that will 
envelop you with serenity and joy. * 



































URBAN ELEGANCE IN WESTCHESTER COUNTY | 


racefully emplaced on five 
Gialopine acres in New York’s 
Westchester County, this one- 
story house was originally built 
in the late 40’s. It required only 
minor structural changes when 
interior designer Joseph Braswell 
was asked to create the interiors 
for the new owners, a young 
couple with three small children. 

Mr. Braswell remembers his 
first impression of the residence. 
“There was very little architec- 
tural detail and not much drama 
in the layout, but the basic plan 
was all right and we were starting 
with only one piece of furniture, a 
grand piano, from the owner’s 
previous home.” 

Joe Braswell began as he always 
does, with an exact schematic 
plan indicating storage areas, 
lighting, and all the technical 


Interior Design by Joseph Braswell, AID 
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and practical details which make 
living carefree and contemporary. 
He calls it, ‘“The basic vocabulary 
of the room. I don’t think about 
color or style at this time, only 
function. After the schematic is 
finalized, the creative process 
begins. Once I have a mental 
image of the total look, the search 
for key pieces begins.” 

Joe Braswell likes to think he 
and his clients share ‘‘the picture 
in my head.” He likes to let an 
interior evolve with its own 
natural momentum and a 
minimum number of preconceived 
ideas. Of course, the client may 
have many suggestions. The 
designer explains, “The client 


may make a fantastic contribution. 


And, I am certainly not pedantic. 
I don’t dictate. I don’t say, ‘If you 
like red, go elsewhere.’ I’m not 


The Study is dramatized by the use of a textured cane desk, polished 
metal coffee table and a pair of bamboo end tables. Shutters were 
selected for the window treatment for greater light control. The 
painting on the sofa wall is by Robert Cramer. 


going to live there.” 

“However,” Mr. Braswell con- 
tinues, “I must evaluate the 
suggestion, always be the arbiter. 
The client’s view, naturally, is 
subjective. As a professional I 
must keep my objectivity. 
Ultimately, for a successful design 
project, the client, myself, and my 
associates must work as a strong 
team.” 

Mr. Braswell believes a good 
designer should be able to offer 
original ideas for almost any style, 
and that flexibility is the most 
important role in the interior 
designer’s repertoire. To be crea- 
tive, he feels, one must be open 


to change and excited about the 
future. Living in the present with 
great respect (but not reverence) 
for the past, Mr. Braswell looks 
forward. He observes, ‘‘Many 
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The Living Room on pages 66 and 67 combines 
eighteenth-century English and Oriental in a 
contemporary color palette. A custom designed 


étagere surrounds the shuttered window and houses 


stereo speakers concealed behind cane panels. 


young designers seem excessively 
attracted to ugly things of the 
past. It’s almost a gesture of 
defiance.”’ 

Asked for his thoughts on the 
present interior design scene, Joe 
Braswell says, ‘I’m tired of pattern 
on pattern. There is a time to use 
it but it’s usually a dead giveaway 
that the designer hasn’t been able 
to think of anything else. I don’t 
know how anyone can live with 


millions of wild Turkish flowers. I 
think that look will become as 
dated in the future as blue mirrors 
are today.” Mr. Braswell defines 
trends as ‘‘something in the wind 
which you can feel if you are 
sensitive. It cannot be intellectu- 
alized.” 

A Joe Braswell trend is the 
increasing avoidance of many 
built-ins. “‘Security is having a 
television set exposed in the 
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The Dining Room, shown above, 
features an unusual eighteenth- 
century English Chippendale iron 
chandelier suspended over a round 
dining table. 


room. I’m tired of everything 
fitted into a room like drawers in 
a steamer trunk going nowhere. 
We should be a bit more relaxed 
about technology. It’s all right to 
see it. It isn’t obscene.” 

When asked to summarize his 
interior design objectives, 
Mr. Braswell pauses thoughtfully 
then answers, ‘‘Beauty and 
simplicity. It takes years to 
be good at that.” = 
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printed fabric selected for the bedspread, 


of pattern created by the use of a colorful 
window treatment, dressing room walls, bed 





The Master Bedroom suite reflects a continuity 








flank the bed. 


wall, and pair of free-standing screens which 
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The English game table converts for play at 
backgammon or roulette, as seen in the 
photogr 


cards, 











The Entrance Foyer is 
embellished by a fine Oriental 
area rug and a collection of 
paintings acquired by Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Mann during 
their travels throughout the 
world. The English Sheraton 
bench with a walnut frame is 
dramatically emphasized by 
the tin and glass chandelier 
which was an original fixture 
in the house in 1920. 





The live tree and a painting by Alexander Calder 
creates an appropriate setting for bridge and 
chess. The table and chairs by Baker Furniture 
Company represent the English Period of 

Queen Anne. 


FASHIONED 
FOR SIMPLICITY 


f. AND TRADITION 


ene Manns had an architectural jewel, 
but the interior design wasn’t 
comfortable for them,” says Robert Byers, 
who recently completed the redecoration 
of the Arthur Manns’ San Marino, 
California, residence. The jewel is a 
classic Garrett VanPelt house in Monterey 
style with a flawlessly balanced 

structural plan. 

“We simply were not happy with the 
interiors as they were,” comments Mr. 
Mann, “so we called on Bob, someone we 
knew, to give the rooms character and 
make them function for us. There was 
really nothing to criticize with what we 
had, but there was no zing.” 

The Mann’s residence is traditional, 
almost Georgian in style. The challenge 
to the interior designer was to work 
within the idiom and make it come to life 
without falling into a slick, too 
contemporary look. In Robert Byers’ view, 


Interior Design by Robert R. Byers of 
Daniel, Mann, Johnson & Mendenhall 
Photographed by Leland Lee 


The sofas by Baker were selected by the 
designer for a formal furniture arrangement 
and to complement the light scale of the four 
pewter coffee tables with glass tops. The 
all-wool area rug was designed by Sallee to 
blend with the motif in the overdrapery. 
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the principles of design are essentially 
the same for all periods and styles. The 
designer merely adapts them. 

Designer Byers admits that he broke 
a personal rule to work on a project for a 
senior partner in his own firm. ‘“‘But,”’ 
he continues, ‘‘the Manns had seen my 
house and liked its comfortable feeling. 
I think a designer should be chosen 
for his taste and ability to reflect taste. 
Confidence is all. I knew I had the 
confidence of the Manns.”’ Byers made 
one presentation describing ‘‘the way to 
hold it all together” and began work. 
Six weeks later, the job was done, 
including the rebuilding of one room 
from floor to ceiling. Byers credits 
the swift completion to the Manns’ ability 
to make decisions rapidly and the 
advantages inherent in using their versa- 
tile firm. Mann returns the compliment. 
‘‘We just turned Bob loose. I let him 
supervise everything.” 

Byers began by totally remodeling one 
room — creating a cheery morning 
room from an enclosed porch off 
the living room. Other rooms underwent 


varying degrees of metamorphosis as 
Byers submitted to certain practical 
considerations. Wherever possible, he 
used existing furnishings. For instance, 
he retained the excellent pieces that 

had been custom designed during earlier 
decorating efforts. Equally important 
was to make the house more suitable for 
business entertaining. Byers added 

sofas in the study (bookcases and drafting 
board are newly built in). Now it doubles 
as an ideal place for entertaining small 
groups or handling the overflow of 

large cocktail parties. 

One major principle of Byers’ artistic 
plan was to create interior balance to 
emphasize the perfect equilibrium of the 
architectural design. In the living room, 

a game corner at one end balances a 
music center at the other, while the sofas, 
rearranged, establish a solid center 
fulcrum. Equipoised on the mantelpiece, 
two Imari plates. In the dining room a 
duplicate corner cabinet is a counterforce 
to the original. Variations in color tone 
are used as a decorating device to bring 
out the exquisite architectural detail. 














The Morning Room, left, is enriched by the early sunlight from 
the east. The casual wicker furniture, uphoistered in a wide 
colorful stripe, was selected with an all-wool shag area rug 
to complement the natural red brick floor. Full-length drapery 
panels were specified, to dramatize the twelve-foot ceiling. 


Dining Room. Tie-back Peruvian linen overdraperies on metal 
poles with rings were selected to act as a foil for the exciting i | 
pattern of the Italian wall covering. Dining table and chairs in 
rich antique walnut were designed by Baker. The custom 

chandelier, wall sconces and corner cabinet were designed 
by Guy Chaddock. 





Country English and French periods of design dominate the | | 
| 
: 
| 
| 























The moldings in the living room, for 
example, are shaded somewhat darker 
than the walls and ceilings. Everywhere 
Byers uses bold color, to dissipate 
possible blandness or to make its own 
statement. 

The designer’s plan is an obvious 
success. The house is alive and the Manns 
are comfortable in it. Equally important, 
the interiors are now a match for the 
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“architectural jewel.” % 














The Persian prayer mirror, intricately decorated, 
is combined in the entrance foyer with the signed 
antique English Sheraton chair below. The 
bronze prayer bell and decorative Chinese 
coromandel panel are just two of the fine art 
objects that adorn the living room walls. 











The Library, page 75, features a study and work 
area. The built-in designer’s table is surrounded 
by awards, personal memorabilia and articles 

collected by Mr. and Mrs. Mann 
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DESIGNER 
RESTYLES OLDER HOUSE 
IN PALM SPRINGS 


Interior Design by Stephen Chase of 
Arthur Elrod & Associates 


Photographed by Fritz Taggart 


po Chase’s home in Palm Springs is Another facet involves imaginative displays 
multifaceted. Its most important function for the objects he has collected. But the third, 
is to serve as a warm and comfortable back- and perhaps most vital, dimension of Mr. 





ground for a young professional who enjoys Chase’s home is the inspiration it provides 
for future design ideas. continued on pages 82 


the informal ambience of Palm Springs. 

















The front exterior shown on the opposite page indicates The Living Room represents a careful blending of 
the classic simplicity of architectural lines. The carved a contemporary wicker sofa, coffee table with an antique 
door and ornamental lantern were designed to be Italian base supporting a clear glass top and Louis XV 


decorative focal points. chair covered in hide. 
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DESIGNER RESTYLES 
IN PALM SPRINGS 


Another view of the Living Room, on pages 78 and 79, is 
dramatized by a shell mirror, a Louis XV antique painted 
cabinet and indoor Kentia palms in ceramic containers. 
The architectural niches were specially designed by 

Mr. Chase to house accessories and objets d’art. 


The geometric design selected for the upholstery fabric 
and desk, below, is given greater dimension with its use 


on the custom cabinet. Custom upholstered pieces are 
by Martin Brattrud. 


The Bar Area on the opposite page represents an innovative 
use of fabric. The arrangement of the upholstery in relation 


to the bar-counter and architectural niche reflects synthesis 
of design. 
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Indoor plantings soften the lustre of 
Japanese tile. The sliding glass doors 
open to a view of a captive garden. 


In the Bedroom, opposite page, the wicker 
etageére, suede-covered sofa by Martin 
Brattrud and needlepoint carpet add 
pattern and texture to the bedroom suite. 


When Stephen Chase acquired this house 
it had only one thing to offer, a choice loca- 
tion. Although it might have been prudent to 
simply bulldoze the structure and start over, 
Mr. Chase decided to literally bridge the older 
portion of the house to an entirely new wing. 
Fusty old-fashioned details were removed so 
the original structure could fuse with the new 
in one unbroken line. The entrance relates old 
and new with a permanent canopy over a 
basketweave patterned tile rockway which 
leads the eye directly to the hand-carved door. 
Glass panels reveal two divergent arms of a 
stairway under a skylight. 

Designer Chase remodeled the house on 
three levels, dictated primarily by the sloping 
terrain. At ground level, a small poolroom 
and wine cellar were fitted under the existing 
foundations of the old house. The living room, 
an entirely new addition, is located at the top 
of the first stairway arm. Tucked up in the 
corner is a conversation loft reached by a 
rough-sawn lumber ladder, an unexpected 
tongue-in-cheek note. 

Outdoor dining areas appear almost 
everywhere. Redwood decking provides one 
shady spot outside the lanai and additional 
decking runs across the bedroom areas. 

A porch off the kitchen overlooks the 
swimming pool. 

Eclecticism, a somewhat overworked 
word, most accurately describes 
Stephen Chase’s approach. 

Is designer Chase happy with his home? 
Very. Is he satisfied? Of course not. He is 
already planning his next house. 


The Dining Room, shown on pages 84 and 

85, consists of a mélange of design cultures: 

Oriental, an antique English cabinet, and i 
a contemporary table. The bamboo 

armchairs, upholstered in a cotton textured 

fabric, have walnut-finished frames with 

rawhide ties from McGuire. The hand-hewn 

ceiling beams are complemented by the 

roughly textured plaster over concrete 

block walls. 
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PEOPLE ARE 


THE ISSUE 


‘People Are the Issue” introduces most of the 


education on the West Coast studying at the California 
School of Fine Arts. He began his career with Gumps in 
San Francisco in 1952. Before locating four years ago in 
Santa Barbara, he had his own design studio in El Paso, 
Texas, for seven years. He has an affinity for things 
Mexican, and has worked on several projects, both 


contributors to this issue of Architectural Digest 


with a bit of background, a few anecdotes, and, 
sometimes, a bit of insight into the personal and 
professional lives of these individuals. 


HISTORIC RENACIMIENTO IN MEXICO 


Page 10 


Interior designer John Alexander, AID, a Santa Barbara 
designer, is a principal in the firm Byars, Alexander and 
Meyn. John Alexander was born in Texas, received his 


Page 20. 


commercial and residential, in Chihuahua. 


PRIVATE WORLD FOR A COLLECTOR 


Tom Hamilton also prefers a ‘private world” for his 
own home. An ambience of calm seclusion pervades 


his ‘‘Country Monterey” house in the hills overlooking 


the vast greenery of Griffith Park. The motivating force 


M.A. from the University of Texas and completed his 


PRODUCT 


DIRECTORY 


Pages 20-23 

PRIVATE WORLD FOR A COLLECTOR 
LIVING ROOM: All wool carpet; V’Soske. 
Louis XVI chairs; Kindel. Lamp table; 
Martin of London. Italian commode; 
Cannell & Chaffin Import Shop. 

DINING ROOM: All wool carpet; V’Soske. 
Louis XV chest; Martin of London. Empire 
candle holders; Museum Antiques. 


GARDEN-TERRACE ROOM: All wool shag 
carpet; Karastan. Coffee table; Widdicomb. 


Printed upholstery fabric; Franciscan. 
MASTER BEDROOM: All wool carpet; 
V’Soske. Canopy and bedspread fabric; 
Stroheim and Romann. Cane-back chair; 
Medallion. 

MORNING ROOM: All wool area rug; 
Tempo-Asia. Vinyl floor; Eden floors. 
Table; Brown-Jordan. 


Pages 24-27 


SCOTTSDALE: DESIGNER’S VIEWPOINT 


LIVING ROOM: All wool area carpet; 
Shelley’s. Drapery fabric; Maria Kipp. 
DINING ROOM: All wool area carpet; 
Scalamandre. Dining chairs upholstery; 
American Leather. 

MASTER BEDROOM: Custom bed and 
desk; Dennis & Leen. All wool carpet; 
Shelley’s. Printed drapery fabric; 
Clarence House. 

KITCHEN: Wallcovering; Charles Barone. 


Pages 28-37 


RANCH DESIGNED FOR WINE COUNTRY 


ENTRANCE FOYER: Table base; Paul 
Ferrante. 


LIVING ROOM: Wing chair; Robert Minton. 


Velvet upholstery; Odenheimer & Baker. 
Oriental figures; Baldachino. 

DINING ROOM: All wool area rug; 
Edward Fields. 

KITCHEN: Shutters; Atlas. 

Pages 45-49 

MR. & MRS. ARTHUR HAILEY 
LIVING ROOM: Lounge chairs; Dunbar. 
LANAI: Upholstery fabric; Boris Kroll. 
MASTER BEDROOM: All wool carpet; 
Spinning Wheel. Drapery fabric & 
bedspread; Stroheim & Romann. 
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DINING ROOM: All wool carpet; Custom 
Floor Covering Mills. Wallcovering; 
Connaissance. Custom draperies; The 

H. Chambers Company. 

STUDY: Desk; Dunbar. Desk chair; Jens 
Risom. 


Pages 64-69 


URBAN ELEGANCE IN 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY 


STUDY: All wool rug; Stark. Rattan 
furniture; Bieleckey Brothers. 

LIVING ROOM: All wool area rug; Stark. 
Etagere; Great Eastern. 

DINING ROOM: All wool area rug; 


Tregenowen. Console table; Paul M. Jones. 


Fabrics; Isabel Scott. Chandelier; Joseph 
Lombardo. 

BEDROOM: Paintings; Mann Associates. 
ANTEROOM: Fabric wallcovering; 
Designed by Joseph Braswell for I.D. 
Fabrics. Chandelier; Doris Dessauer. 


Pages 70-75 

FASHIONED FOR SIMPLICITY 

AND TRADITION 

LIVING ROOM: Drapery fabric; Jack 
Lenor Larsen. Sofa fabric; Scalamandre. 
Coffee tables; Lunsted Designs. 
MORNING ROOM: Wicker furniture; 
Tropi-Cal. 

DINING ROOM: All wool carpet; Aetna. 
LIBRARY: Accountant's stool; Robert 
Minton. Upholstery fabric; Jack Lenor 
Larsen. 


Pages 76-85 


DESIGNER RESTYLES OLDER HOME 
IN PALM SPRINGS 


EXTERIOR: Bird Cage; Bob Mitchell. 
LIVING ROOM: Window blinds; Levolor. 
Desk chairs; Grand Ledge. 

STUDY: Upholstery fabric; Connaissance. 
Desk lamp; Richard Lindley. 

BAR AREA: Sofa & chairs; Ken Wil. 
Upholstery fabric; S. Harris. Vinyl floor; 
Amtico. Painting; Kar] Mann. 
BEDROOM: Etagere; Tropi-Cal. Bedroom 
lamps; Chapman. 

BATH: Wallcovering; C.W. Stockwell. 
Tile; L.A. Tile Co. 

DINING ROOM: All wool area rug; 


Decorative Carpets. Table; Mike Hamilton. 


Chandelier; Richard Lindley. 


that led Tom to make the decision to pursue a career 
in interior design was the idea of developing taste and 
new ways Of thinking for his clients. In short, the 


continued on page 88 


COVER. Interior of this Northern 
California residence was designed by 
Harold Broderick, AID, of Arthur Elrod 

& Associates. The architect was Germano 
Milano, FAIA. Custom sofa by Martin- 
Brattrud. All wool custom carpeting by 


Edward Fields and armchairs by Dennis 
& Leen. 
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John Widdicom 


makers of fine furniture for more than a century 











Get to know John Widdicomb furniture. See it at any John Widdicomb showroom 
through your dealer, interior designer or architect 


, NEW YORK 205 E. 58TH ST. + PHILADELPHIA 2301 CHESTNUT ST. - BOSTON 90 BERKELEY ST. > GRAND RAPIDS EXHIBITORS BLDG 
ATLANTA - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - DALLAS - DENVER - HOUSTON - INDIANAPOLIS - MIAMI - PITTSBURGH - ST. LOUIS S ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO 


Send $3 for the ‘‘Book of John Widdicomb Furnitur 
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TOMLINSON 


Regency Bamboo and glass — 
fresh from the 18th Century 

in lacquers of tangerine, ; 
‘lemon, white — 26 other y- 
finishes, 14 striping shades. £ 
Hasi Hester Collection 

for Tomlinson Furniture, | 
alan medial a 

North Carolina 27261. 
Set of design folios, $5. 
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Decorative Fabrics and Wallcoverings 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
114 _N. Robertson Blvd. 407 Jackson Square 313 Occidental South 








PEOPLE ARE THE ISSUE continued from page 86 


satisfaction and enjoyment to be derived from creating 
an environment for other people. To quote Tom, ‘““The 
average client is far more alert today to current design, 
and more aware of what is being done. His awareness 
of the totality of what is available in the field of interior 
design requires the designer to be more alert and 
knowledgeable in handling his client.” 

One of his criticisms of design today is the pattern 


explosion, frequently showcased by so many magazines. 


Hamilton, a graduate of the University of Southern 
California, collects classic cars and enjoys gardening 
in his little free time. 


SCOTTSDALE: DESIGNER’S VIEWPOINT 

Page 24 

Robert Koch’s home, just finished, looks like a 
wonderful old Normandy French-type farmhouse. The 
front of the house is made of fieldstone and used red 
tiles flat like shingles and with a beautiful patina. One 
walks into tall-ceilinged rooms that seem all glass, 
opening onto courts and patios. The house wraps around 
gardens, about an acre of property in all. Furnishings 
are a combination of old and new, a wonderful ambience 
for a fantastic collection of eighteenth-century objets 
and Oriental porcelains. 

Originally a Texan, Koch has lived in California since 
Air Force days, though he has done projects in Majorca 
and all over the United States. 

When Koch was a youngster, interior design was the 
only thing that ever interested him. He has worked 
enthusiastically at his art ever since. Koch feels he has 
learned a great deal from his partner John Woolf as well 
as from Gladys Belzer, Loretta Young’s mother, with 
whom he worked in his early days in design. 


RANCH DESIGNED FOR WINE COUNTRY 

Page 28 

Hal Broderick of Arthur Elrod & Associates is one of 
those rather rare designers who combine creativity with 
a talent for organization and business. One small 
example of this capability is that he completed the 
installation for the 13,000-square-foot residence in 
Northern California within two days, working as two 
vans arrived, one from San Francisco and the other from 
Los Angeles. He made the most of his special talents 
after graduating from the University of Texas where he 
acquired a B.A. in Business Administration. Mr. 
Broderick then decided to locate in California. He met 
Arthur Elrod in San Francisco some twenty years ago 
and credits Mr. Elrod with ‘training me to see color, 
read color, mix color.”’ 

Arthur Elrod and Hal Broderick decided to open an 
interior design business in Palm Springs, then 
considered only a winter resort. They now have a staff 
of sixteen and their clients are located all over the 
country. Hal Broderick, appropriately, is Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Elrod organization. 

Germano Milano, FAIA, lives in a Victorian house in 
San Francisco with his wife and “some paintings I’ve 
done, some things other people have done.” He 
remodeled the old house himself, commenting, “the 
average architect never builds a house for himself. 
When you're young and creative and want to make your 
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statement, you don’t have the money. Later, when you 
have the money, your children are grown and you 

and your wife want to simplify your way of living so you 
choose either an apartment or a conveniently located 
house which you remodel.” The distinguished architect, 
sitting in the building both he and Thomas Church, his 
longtime friend and professional associate occupy, 
surveys the earthquake damage and considers that he 
may have to move his professional headquarters. 
Softspoken and totally without affectation, Mr. Milano 
is completely believable when he states, ‘I’m happiest 
when I see the happiness of the people I work for. 

It’s not ego, because the result is theirs. When they 
enjoy what I’ve done, I’m happy.” 

Thomas Church, landscape architect for the Northern 
California residence, estimates that he moved about 
500 tons of dirt in the process of landscaping the 
extensive acreage. His work, in addition to blending 
new landscaping naturally into the existing terrain, also 
started a vegetable garden and brought in a golf expert 
to collaborate on a putting green. Mr. Church, himself 
one of the most distinguished names in his field, began 
his education at the University of California at Berkeley 
with pre-legal courses. A PIPE landscaping course led 
him to change his major. He acquired an M.S. from 
Harvard University specializing in the History of 
Landscape Architecure and City Planning. 


COLLECTING CHINESE SNUFF BOTTLES 
Page 38 


Having heard of Harriett E. Huntington’s expertise in 
snuff bottles, we decided to bring her special knowledge 
to our readers. Before we had a chance to call her 
publisher in New York, we found that Mrs. Huntington, 
a former ballerina, lives only an arabesque away from 
the Architectural Digest offices. Harriet Huntington was 
always interested in snuff bottles because her parents 
and grandparents were collectors. She made her first 
trip to the Orient with her family in the early 1900’s. 
While traveling with a ballet troupe, in China, some 
years later, she met, and collected, her husband. 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST VISITS MR. & MRS. 


ARTHUR HAILEY IN THE BAHAMAS 
Page 45 


Richard N. Taylor, the designer assigned to the Arthur 
Hailey residence by The H. Chambers Company, is a 
graduate of Virginia Commonwealth University where 
he majored in interior design. In 1961 he joined the staff 
of The H. Chambers Company, a renowned interior and 
industrial design firm, with headquarters in Baltimore. 
His commissions soon included an impressive variety of 
work from urban apartments, country manor houses and 
yachts, to, mostly recently, the seaside villa of Sheila 
and Arthur Hailey in the Bahamas. 

Architect Anne Webb-Johnson is a graduate of the 
Hull School of Architecture in Yorkshire, England. 
Mrs. Webb-Johnson, in private life the wife of Dr. David 
C. Webb-Johnson of Lyford Cay, Nassau, Bahamas, was 
associated with the noted architectural firm of Gifferd 
and Partners in London before moving to the Bahamas 
in 1967. She had specialized in non-residential design in 
England and began her residential design work in 
Nassau. Her interiors attracted the attention of the 
Arthur Haileys who then commissioned Mrs. Webb- 
Johnson to design their home at Lyford Cay. 


WOODROW WILSON’S HOME, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Page 50 


Mr. James Biddle, a preservationist and scholar of 


continued on page 94 
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When it comes to modern, Thayer Coggin 
thinks of everything. 
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For a kit of color brochures about Thayer Coggin furniture, send $1.00 to 
Hilda Lee, dept. C-2, Thayer Coggin, Inc., South Rd., High Point, N.C. 27262 
Cushions filled with Dacron” polyester 








A portrait should be more than a likeness — 
it should also capture the likeness of the spirit. 

















C. C. Price Gallery represents today’s foremost portrait 
painters and sculptors. Visit or write the gallery and 
select the artist for your family and executive portraits. 


Portrait brochure available. 


C. C. PRICE GALLERY 


THE UNIQUE PORTRAIT BOUTIQUE 
30 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10019 
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FALL 1967 FALL 1969 SPRING 1970 SUMMER 1970 

A penthouse at Waikiki; Rare American antiques at Peyton Randolph house at Metropolitan Museum’s 19th 
Castletown, one of Ireland’s Winterthur Museum. Cecil Williamsburg. The Palm century America exhibit. 
great houses; a superb Beaton’s two homes in Springs residence of designer 16th century Moorish castle 
Victorian residence. Plus New England. Arthur Elrod. Designer in Tangier. Henry Moore 









York City, Dallas. Melanie Kahane’s NYC home. interview on sculpture. 
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JAN.-FEB. 1971 MARCH-APRIL 1971 MAY-JUNE 1971 JULY-AUGUST 1971 

A Manhattan apartment by Ingrid Bergman’s country Miami Beach penthouse. A “Antique Savoir-Faire,” rare 
Michael Greer. A French home in France. The Texas residence by designer assemblage of museum 
country castle in Newport Woolworth Donahue’s John Astin Perkins. Le Bristol quality antiques in Beverly 
Beach; New Jersey residence Southampton estate. “The Hotel in Paris. Carmel Hills. Italy’s Villa d’Este 






by designer Joseph Braswell. New Elegance.” Hideaway. Swimming pools. Hotel. 


SELECT YOUR BACK ISSUES NOW! Our supply is gradually dwindling, so don’t delay. Issues we have at this 
time are listed . Please indicate your choice. You will receive your ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST back issues 
about four weeks after we receive your order. Price is $3.95 for each back issue. Single copies are sent postpaid. 
When ordering two or more copies, please add 50¢ for postage and handling. (Payment must accompany order.) 
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His ~Custom leather-look albums 
embossed in gold. Each album 
holds six editions of 
ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST. 
Choose from seven smart colors: 
Bone White, Midnight Blue, 

' Luggage Tan, Coffee Brown, 
Moroccan Red, Forest Green, 
Royal Blue. Allow six weeks for 
delivery. $5.95 per album. When 
ordering two or more albums, 
please add 50¢ each for postage 
and handling. 
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Make your choices and order now! You may use the postage-paid subscription order envelope enclosed in the pages of this 
issue or write: Architectural Digest, 5900 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, California 90036. 
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EMPEROR’S STALLION SCREEN 


; Write to Dept. D for illustrated brochure 


AND ASSOCIATES 


SCREENS, SCENIC WALLPAPERS, AND HAND-WOVEN FABRICS 
[MADE TO YOUR REQUIREMENTS] 


McGUIRE 


FURNITURE 


MUSEUM ANTIQUES 


EUROPEAN AND ASIATIC ANTIQUES 


117 MELROSE PLACE LOS ANGELES 90069 
ROBERT CROWDER REPRESENTATIVE SHOWROOMS 


iN FRANCISCO — John Ledford, Inc. DALLAS — Frank Gregg Associates HOUSTON — Decorators Waik 


























For further details consult your interior designer 
or any McGuire showroom: 


San Francisco (415) 986-0812 McGUIRE EUROPE: 

Chicago == (312) 337-0360 LONDON: tele. no. 01-499-7317 € pif 
Boston (Olea 0ee MILAN: tele. 780414-799280 

Los Angeles (213) 653-0200 ; s 

St. Louis (314) 241-1209 

Miami (305) 757-7991 

Atlanta (404) 355-5111 

Seattle 


For further details consult your interior designor 


*U.S. PATENTS 2,936,009, 3,297,063; 2,837,142 
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Los Angeles—Jay Clark 
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with Parke-Bernet 


catalogues 


Here is the perfect way to acquaint yourself with new areas of 
the art and antiques world, or simply to sharpen your expertise 
in the old. Arrange to receive a series of Parke-Bernet cata- 
logues. Each is written by an expert in his field. As they draw 
international attention to property to be auctioned, the cata- 
logues are delightful to look at and illuminating to read . . . for 
connoisseur and amateur alike. And they frequently become 
standard reference works for particular items—sometimes for 
entire collections. 


To introduce you to the world of auction, we have assembled 
a package of two representative catalogues from recent auc- 
tions together with a folder of sale prices. The current monthly 
auction calendar, a subscription form, our suggested “Tips on 
Bidding,” and a brochure on Parke-Bernet are also included. 











Catalogue Department 

Parke-Bernet Galleries, Inc. \ [ 
980 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10021 Py 


Please send me the “door openers” package. 
My $2 is enclosed to cover handling and postage. 


Name 





Address 





City State Zip 
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PEOPLE ARE THE ISSUE continued from page 89 


American History and Art, became President of National 
Trust for Historic Preservation in 1967. Before assuming 
this position, Mr. Biddle was curator of the American 
Wing of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
City. Mr. Biddle has a broad-gauged view of the responsi- 
bilities of National Trust. ‘‘We cannot be satisfied simply 
to save beautiful houses for beautiful people to look at. 
The preservation movement must emphasize develop- 
ment and design and should be part of the total plan 
which makes it possible for the modern cities to grow 
and prosper, while preserving the best of the past. 

Each generation has not only the obligation to preserve 
the historical and architectural treasures it inherits, 

but also the responsibility to add new ones.” 


URBAN ELEGANCE IN WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
Page 64 

Joseph Braswell says he lives in the simplest, smallest 
apartment in Beekman Place because he likes to close 
the door and leave to board an airplane without a 
thought about maintaining his residence while he is 
away. Mr. Braswell sold his country house because he 
disliked feeling obligated to go there. He did not want 

to be possessed by his possessions and, by and large, 
says he “‘prefers collecting people.’’ His own residence 
is done entirely in natural colors—beiges, straw, fawn. 
Because he works with colors every day, he felt a need 
for a quiet, unobtrusive background. Mr. Braswell paints 
and his work has been collected by connoisseurs of art 
for a number of years now. Braswell has ‘‘always been 
enamored of Italian greyhounds and whippets.”’ He likes 
to draw all animals, especially horses and dogs. His 
collection of greyhounds and whippet figures include 
about twenty-five bronzes, some silver pieces and 
several bisque. Most are nineteenth century with one or 
two from the eighteenth century. Mr. Braswell recently 
acquired a live dog; a possession which possesses 

Mr. Braswell. 


FASHIONED FOR SIMPLICITY AND TRADITION 
Page 70 


Robert R. Byars, Director of Interior Design for Daniel, 
Mann, Johnson and Mendenhall is a graduate of the 
Art Institute in Chicago and has been a professional 
interior designer for twenty years. Mr. Byars has been 
connected with architectural interiors throughout most 
of his career. It was because of this long and 
knowledgeable association with architecture in addition 
to admiration for the warmth and honesty of Mr. Byars’ 
designs that he was chosen by Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Mann to do the interiors for their personal residence. 
Mr. Mann is President Elect for the California Council 
of the AIA. 


DESIGNER RESTYLES OLDER HOME 

IN PALM SPRINGS 

Page 76 

Because this is designer Stephen Chase’s third 
consecutive appearance in Architectural Digest, we're 
not repeating his biography. We would like to clarify a 
statement made in the last edition of ‘“‘People Are the 
Issue.”’ Stephen is not the connoisseur of Texas-size 
martinis our previous comments indicated. His handling 
of martinis consisted of rejecting them. We’re even 
more concerned to tell our readers that Steve had 
thought Architectural Digest would not be interested in 
showing his residence in Palm Springs because, “It was 
not grand enough.” Good design is certainly not 
restricted by size or expense. Architectural Digest is 
always searching for smaller residences which offer 
ideas and excitement. 
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dardware, dripping with elegance. Knobs, pulls, faucet handles. Many studded with semi-precious ge 
N 24 karat gold plate and other luxury finishes. Authentic In period design. Shouldn't they have a more 
suitable name than hardware? Like Wagnerware, perhaps? Sherle Wagner 125 East 57th Street, New York, 
New York 10022. Plaza 8-3300. For illustrated catalogue send 1.00 fo Dept. AD. 





























With Tropitone Outdoor 
Furniture, its not all that bad! 


How would you like to finally have 
some rugged, carefree outdoor furniture 
instead of the kind that looks old long 
before its time? How about something 
that never, ever rusts? Really! Furniture 
that’s as colorful or as earthy as you 
want to make it. We’ve got eighteen co- 
lors, from vibriant Cranberrys and Mari- 
golds to cool Avocados and Olives. Mix 
or match frame, lacing and table top 
colors. All welded frames, new Tenicote 
plastic finish five times as thick as 
paint. You can depend on it like he de- 
pends on Friday! Write us today for our 
attractive brochure, color chart, price 
list and name of nearest dealer. 


Irepilone 


EAST: P. O. Box 3197 — Sarasota, Florida 33578 


— Area Code 813, 355-2715 


WEST: 17622 Armstrong — Santa Ana, California 


92705 — Area Code 714, 540-8760 


THINGS 
TO 
COME 


ROM NEW YORK...a gracious, traditional resi- 
dence by designer John Gerald for one of the 
most famous names in American business. 


FROM BEVERLY HILLS...a magnificent English 
Tudor mansion designed by Marjorie Bedell of 
Cannell & Chaffin. The owner’s outstanding collec- 
tion of antique automobiles and nickelodeons are 
also featured in this residence. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO... Architectural Digest 
presents the work of one of the finest interior 
designers in the country, Tony Hail, and features 
his own Nob Hill apartment with its collections of 
interesting objects and Mr. Hail’s own highly indi- 
vidual comments about interior design. 


FROM CHICAGO...a spectacular apartment with 
equally spectacular views designed by the maestro 
from California, Arthur Elrod. The apartment 
includes one of the most notable collections of mod- 
ern and contemporary art in the United States. 


ANOTHER SAN FRANCISCO APARTMENT... 
a smashing design statement by young designer, 
William G. Gaylord, an old building on Nob Hill, 
also with spectacular views of San Francisco. Look 
for the interesting use of space in this small but stun- 
ning apartment. 


FROM BRENTWOOD, CALIFORNIA...a fresh 
contemporary look in the Spanish manner by 
another rising design star, John Hall. Mr. Hall is 
known for his innovative approach, warmth and 
color in his designs. 


PLUS RESIDENCES FROM OTHER PARTS OF 
THE COUNTRY...possibly an exciting fashion 
designer’s residence from abroad...features selected 
for your interests and a surprising melange of 
adaptable design ideas. 


Don’t miss Architectural Digest’s exciting May/June 
1972 issue with all this and more on view for you. 
Why not use the stamped, self-addressed envelope 
enclosed in this issue and mail your subscription 
request right now! 
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Watches of heirloom quality 
with unique cases of authentic 
US. $5, $10, and $20 gold pieces. 
Completely Swiss-crafted in 
18k gold, unth one of the thinnest 
movements in the world. 


mn 



























































EXAMPLE FROM THE INCOMPARABLE COL- 
LECTION OF ANTIQUES & OBJETS AVAILABLE 


AT DENNIS & LEEN, 612 N. ROBERTSON 
BLVD. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 652-0855 


Refer to feature on page 24 through 27 of this issue” 


Ce 
OPPORTUNITY FOR RIGH® INDIE 
VIDUAL OR GALLERY 1@)PRESEN® 
PHENOMENAL SCULPTURE GE JESUS 
THE GHRIST BY T. GORY. ORIGIN 


NOT FOR SALE BUT EIMITED ® UIziae 
CATIONS WILL BE ALLOWED. CON- 


TACT: Vz; DONALDSON, © ber. 
3565, HOLLYWOOD, CA 90028. 
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MYecorative Cente 
~ Honolulu, Hawaii 





“THE LONG BOW” 
Edition 10 in bronze $6,500 
Edition 100 in Polybronze $650 by THOMAS HOLLAND 


Original sculpture 


one-half life-size 























ibe soSlONATE EYE GALLERY 


; 
Finest Sculpture Gallery on the West Coast 1 
| 


Beverly Hills 
Town and Country Center 310 N. Beverly Dr. Fashion Island Center 
Orange, Cal. (213) 273-6560 Newport Beach, Cal. 
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the-Age of... POMONnAaAITO 


It’s the age of innovation... in a burst of PomonaStone’s earthy rich colt 
rippling textures ... and dramatic patterns. It’s the age of convenience} 
practical PomonaStone gives you the permanent never wax shine that»4 
clean, never stains, never scorches! yy 


Want more tile ideas? Write for 
POMONA TILE IDEA BOOKLET, P.O. BOX 2249, POMONA, CALIF. 91766 


Quality Products from l 


the Creative Kilns of ... i | 
A DIVISION OF AMERICAN OLEAN L_. 


. MOONSTONE HEXAGON 

. COPPERTONE HEXAGON 

. FROST ARABESQUE 

. SABLE FAENZA 

. FROST ARABESQUE/SAND 
COPPERTONE SATIN 
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LIVE, PLAY, VACATION AT TYROLIAN VILLAGE 

Designed in an authentic Swiss-Bavarian motif, surrounding Ski Incline, 

nestled among tall, towering pines . . . Tyrolian Village is for the activist. 

Master-planned in a manner of the Swiss countryside that has maintained 

its beauty for over 600 years, Tyrolian Village was conceived to preserve the 

atmosphere that you seek in a beautiful lake Alpine area. 

Tyrolian is built around Ski Incline, only 4 miles from Lake Tahoe, the beaches 

and AULT a . and just 2 miles from two golf courses and the best enter- 
CHa wer ep 

Find out how ownership of the best Lake Tahoe has to ra can pay off in tn 

and pleasurable living! 
NOW AVAILABLE. 
BEAUTIFUL CHALET SITES TO MAKE YOUR FUTURE DREAMS COME TRUE! 


Tyrolian Village, Inc.., P.O. Box 975, San Francisco, California 94101. 


I would like to be the Envy 
of the World! 


| am interested in: 

LC View lots 

L) Tax shelter opportunities 
L] Interest-only financing 
Name 

Address 

City. 

State 
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Call on 
reflecting 





us to create for you a gracious environment 
your own individuality, lightly spiced with that 


California look. Our staff members of American Institute of 
Interior Designers are ready to serve you, coast to coast. 


Betty Wi 


llis Interior, Inc., * 1110 So. Baldwin, Arcadia, Calif. 91006 








custom screens 





THE HEARTHSTONE 


2711 east coast highway, corona del mar 
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PASHGIAN BROS. 


In PASADENA SINCE 1902 
Oriental Rugs 
E. Colorado Blvd., Pasadena 91101 
796-7888 















“The flavor of the French Provinces 
in the heart of Beverly Hills’ 





224 South Beverly Drive - Beverly Hills - CRestview 3-5430 


luncheon «» dinner # banquets 























EXCLUSIVE IMPORTED REPRODUCTIONS 











iates, S.A. 


1150 East Pico Boulevard, Los Angeles, Californ 


Welter Holden Assoc 


14a 


Dallas 
Waitman Martin 


San Francisco 


Keller Williams Showroom West 








Oak Lawn Plaza 


The Ice House II 























































-Anelegant era returns... 


Antique Pool Tables & Authentic Replicas 











Graceful ghosts from another time...superbly hand- 
crafted to enhance your home. Each table 1s unique in 
design and dignified with fancy side inlays, rare carvings, 
rich scroll-work and gleaming woods. 


ESTABLISHED 1957 
BY CL) 


820 So. Hoover St., Los Angeles, Calif.» Phone: DU 3-7517 DU 3-9576 






Presented for the Connoisseur 
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Interior Design by Woolf-Cook 


) 2 

SY ane —~. =~_ > VA Photographed by Max Ekert 
KO i. (Ae acelimald in CXC ALU LY. Visit our showroom 

U 


. . . c - S 
St. Charles interprets your ideas...the most satisfying SC) ¢ Charles CUSTOM KITCHENS 
kitchen is the one that is personally designed just for you. pet 
ir 8660 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, California 
(Feature on page 24 through 27 of this issue, also please see Phone: 655-7812, 784-4478 
advertisement on page 97.) HOSPITAL-SCHOOL CASEWORK 


a) 




















Photographed by George Szanik 





of LONDON INC 


MAR ] I ] V & be} Furniture + Fixtures + Accessories * Antiques 
~~ 
4 


8335 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, California 9006 lephone: (213) 653-1566. 


Ken Keeney, 478 Jackson Square, San Francisco, California 94111 * Telephone: (415) 397-0616 
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19730 VENTURA BIVD., CORBIN VILLAGE 


WOODLAND HILLS. 340-2633 + 873-6825 
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FINE FURMITURE 
INTER(OR DESIGN 
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SALVATORE C. PIETRO Opp a loKSe RA Se VOOR TURE eTtS 


ARCHITECTURAL & FOUNTAIN RUGS... Aubusson, Caucasian, Chinese, Indian, Per- 


sian, Savonnerie. All sizes and colors available for your 


S C U Ie P ale U R E consideration. Your inquiries are invited. 
fi 14226 AETNA ST.— VAN NUYS, CALIF. 91401 iE TP MINASSTAN ba CO. 


PHONE 785-7825 GEORGE A. IGNATIUS OWNER ESTABLISHED LOS ANGELES 1905 





"ie 359 South Vermont Los Angeles 90005 (213) 383-1397 
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. “DON’T SELECT CARPET BLINDLY” | 
| 
| 
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I 
For Custom Carpeting | 
Designed To Your Specifications 




















feature on page 24 through 27 of this issue” 9009 MELROSE AVE., LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 90069 C4 3) 278-2700 (213) 27 





All patterns available in Amber, Brown, Olive, and White. 


























Medallions 























Creators of 
“International °Designs 


for Your CLiving °Environment 


Warren Imports of Laguna Beach captures a compatible blending of Far Eastern art with American Indian 
artifacts, taking advantage of the stunning natural setting of the red rock formation of Arizona’s Oak Creek 
Canyon. ..in international decorating. If your personal tastes are for the Mediterranean, Provincial, Traditional, 
Oriental, Contemporary or a pleasant, eclectic blend... we create the interiors that best express your special 
taste... You are always welcome to meet with our interior design staff at Warren Imports, 1910 S. Coast Hwy. 
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RESIDENTIAL 






; “ aoe @ COMMERCIAL 
Section only — Complete tapestry 61” x 19” @ IN TERIORS 







Richly textured brown and black boats against a pearl A 
Lae oe een SOO ear ton 2325 Palos Verdes Drive West 
hued sky sail a taupe and avocado green sea flecked 


with gold in this distinctive original tapestry from Lunada TT) 
Poland’s master as No an equals Cepelia’s PALOS VERDES ate -Va ss 
complete range of today’s colors. See for yourself 

why more and more designers are discovering the Lid 
versatile beauty of Cepelia’s pure wool wall hangings 
and rugs. Make your own exciting voyage of 
discovery. Come browse. 









— also — 








CHICAGO — 747 NO. WABASH 












HOLLADAY INTERNATIONAL IMPORTS INC. ANTIQUES @® ACCESSORIES 
3214 East Willow St., Long Beach, Calif. 90806 (213) 426-9124 


CEPELIA CORPORATION ue e , 
236 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010 (212) 683-1132 Y) r OTT A/|/D 











TORR TTARE TT ee 


Pool & Billiard Tables —Original Antiques & Authentic Repro@uetions” 
6326 Laurel Canyon Blvd., North Hollywood, Calif. (213) 984-3081.° Lb oe 
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(714) 532- 


Orange, California 
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and start planning it with out 
AA-pnage St Charles kitchen idea book. 


Stop dreaming about your drean 

















ae 









ke all St. Charles kitchens, the glamorous original / £f , J f ; f ; 
_ Pictured above is designed to keep pace with chang- Jf VETS A$ 
_ing tastes and fashions. The clean, uncluttered cabinet , , a er i 
design permits complete freedom to choose almost ee CUSTOM KITCHENS 
"any decorative theme. For hundreds of other fresh i 719 Tyler Road, St. Charles, Illinois 60174 


ideas, color schemes, decorating 

| hints, full-color illustrations of 

citing kitchens—all that’s new 

and dramatic in kitchens—send 
Or your copy of our fabulous 

_ St. Charles idea book, now! 


Gentlemen: Enclosed, please find $2. In return, please rush a copy 
of your exciting, full-color, illustrated idea book that will help me 
plan my new, custom-tailored dream kitchen 


! We plan to: [) Remode!_ or () Build 







Nana eee 
Address —, 


City =r 





State_ a 

































































When we lose an important landmark, we lose more than an old building. 

We lose the memory of what has been, We lose our sense of the past... 
the most visible evidence of our heritage. 

Yet since 1930, almost half of the 15,000 buildings designated as having 
architectural and historic significance have been wiped away. Destroyed com- 
pletely. In the name of progress, whole sections of cities are being carelessly 
destroyed. 

Woodlawn Plantation in Virginia and scores of other significant land- 
marks remain today only because a growing number of concerned and intelli- 
gent individuals are taking a strong stand in favor of preservation. Taking a 
stand in favor of living landmarks; adaptive uses of historic properties; crea- 
tive solutions in urban redevelopment. 

Through membership in the National Trust for Historic Preservation, 
you can join with us in making preservation a major priority in American life. 
Now! 

For a complimentary copy of PRESERVATION NEWS and more infor- 
mation on membership benefits and Trust programs, write: 

Mr. James Biddle, President, 

The National Trust for ~ 
Historic Preservation, 

748 Jackson Place, 

N.W., Washington, 

D.C. 20006. 


Pr America’s Hernage L'be National Trust for Historic Preservation — 














VERSATILE ARMOIRE 
Width 40”/ Depth 20”/ Height 82” 

. available in rich, warm wood 
finish and a variety of antiqued 
paint colors... fitted for either 

wardrobe or bar. 


The classic lines of this fo AR Eva ute tear tas Ere re 
the OE ee ara elite wood and the uniqu yes 


smartness throughout your entire home . 
beauty of all living, dining and bedroom futtd 
oT CaMV EL) e-em La O eI CoE y Punt cats) 


For free brochure of the Regional Group, write jekettown Lounge Co., 40- R re ve Se a i 2 











when it’s contemporary..... 





when it’s traditional..... 











The art of solid wood 
cabinetry takes time. And 


time will tell. Its lasting 
value is well worth the 
time and money it takes. 
To build. And to own. 


For the ‘‘Story of Solid Wood NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Furniture,’’ send $1.00 to Dept. AD-372, 
Davis Cabinet Company, Nashville, Tenn. 37206 


MM, 





This outstanding new contemporary home 
is only one of 9 houses on Squaw Island. 
On 4.5 acres, with 600 feet of private beach, 
it has 6 bedrooms, 6 baths and 3 fireplaces. 


The Hyannis Port Golf Club is less than 
5 minutes’ drive. 


REALWIN PROPERTIES, INCORPORATED 
783 North Street, Greenwich, Conn. 
203/869-9001 





“Craftsmen of Fine SOLID WOOD Rarities 


‘— on Vermeil, 5's: ae 
i e: Leopard, Zebra, Giant Panda 
lars for brochure to: 


1D LANE Co. 
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NEW COLLECTOR'S ALBUM | 


| 
New leather-look albums with gold embossed ei 
covers. Seven new designer colors from which ie 
to select: bone white, coffee brown, forest green, 

midnight blue, moroccan red, royal blue, lug- 

gage tan. Now each album holds six issues. 

Only $5.95 each. Send check or money order, 

with your choice of album color, to: Architec- 

tural Digest, 5900 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, 

Calif. 90036. Why not do it right now? (When 

ordering two or more albums, please add an 

additional 50¢ each for postage and handling. 

Think how unusual California residents add 5% tax.) 


| 
| this Base One 
painted aluminum 





will make your 
patio or pool. 


~And think of 
Base One settees, 
chaises and lounge 
Pettcmals a tatel 
‘Mandarin Red, 
Pineapple, 
Parrot Green or 
TONY one of a 
number of great 
decorator colors. 
The uncommon 
CroyetKareh eye tae 
Designed by Herbert 
C. Saiger, A.I.D. 
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Send $1.00 for Woodard’s complete Outdoor Brochure. 
For Interior Decorating Ideas, send $1.00 additional. Write 
Woodard, Dept..AO, Owosso, Michigan 48867. 
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How to go househunting 


round the world 
In your own 


home. For $1.50 


No shots to take. No passports to get. 

No customs to go through. Just jour- 

ney, at your own leisure, through the : 

pages of Holiday Homes. The current j 

issue takes you from Acapulco to ; 

Wengen, Switzerland. And fifty other : 

interesting and exotic places in between, You get a quick, compre- 
hensive glimpse into mountain chalets, ranch and beach homes, 
villas, chateaus, urban residences and urbane retreats, Whether 
cosmopolitan, continental or countrified, the place of your dreams 
is sure to be at your fingertips in Holiday Homes. Illustrated and 
described in detail. 

In addition to castles, mansions and estates for sale, you’ll find 
a listing of fascinating vacation retreat rentals. All the way from 
Puerto Vallarta to Jamaica to Waikiki. 

For your convenience, the parties to be contacted for both rental 
and purchase properties are provided. 

If you’d like to keep up on what’s available around the world 
all year ’round, you may subscribe to Holiday Homes for just 
$6.00 per year (four issues). Single issues are a mere $1.50. 

Send your order to Holiday Homes International, Box 234A 
Malibu, California 90265. 

You'll find out how easy it really is to find another house with- 
out even leaving home. 


Symmetry... 


One of the more than 50 exclusive basin sets; 
all with matching tub sets, shower sets 

and accessories. From the manufacturer, 

for over one hundred years of America’s 
finest decorative door and furniture hardware. 


P. €. Guevtn, Jne. . 
23 Jane Street, New York, N.Y. 10014 


Send for catalog #8 showing bathroom 
accessories, builders and cabinet hardware, 
bronze doré furniture — $1.00. 
Representatives: 

San Francisco 
Patterson, Flynn & Johnson Chicago 


SS 


Fine Capinet Makers / /- SINCE 1886 


He eee LAS ee om a! 
(ae ELLE | 
Write Dept. AD for Brochure (in full color) $1.00 
New York @ Chicago © Los Angeles SEAR e San Francisco 


Cleveland © Washington © St. Louis © Minneapolis ¢ Miami 
Atlanta © Dallas ¢ Denver © Toronto © Montreal 
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A lle 
_ of lasting value 

Design excellence and meticulous craftsman- ' 
ship assure you that your Baker selections will 
be enhanced by time, both in value and in the 
beauty they bring to your home. There are 
Ua) MoT Le eM ELL 
in the illustrated Baker Book, $5.00. 
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One hour from St. Moritz and Davos 


is Lenzerheide, hidden deep 

in the Swiss Alps. Here, on three 
pine-protected acres, Horst 
Buchholz, international film star, — 
built a contemporary villa for his 
family. Through the glass walls 
and beyond the sun-embracing 


_ great terraces of the villa, the most 


famed ski country in the world 
stretches pure and clean and 
white. Inside, the house is guietly 
and. completely luxurious. With 
family living quarters on the first 
floor and a studio apartment with 
separate entrance above. Offered 
for sale fully furnished and 
equipped. $290,000. Write for \ 
brochure AD-10205, 3 \ 
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Across the water is the small 
island of Lubbers Quarters where 
ghosts of pirate hostages walk. 
Three miles south is Hope Town, 
an 18th Century New England 
village transported to the Bahamas 
during the American Revolution. 
And, washing against the crescent, 
palm-rimmed beach is Aunt Pat’s 
Bay. Burl Ives lived here. In this 
West Indian native stone house 
with a great screened-in porch, 
upper deck and a widow’s walk 
facing the sailing and fishing 
waters of the Sea of Abaco..In 
addition to the main house which 
stands on the highest point of this 
5% acre Elbow Cay property there 
are also a gazebo, a caretaker’s 
house and a boathouse. A thirty 
foot dock stretches out to deep 
water and there are three off-shore 
moorings in the protected waters 
of the Bay. Offered for sale, 
furnished and equipped. $150,000. 
Write for brochure AD-80935. 


Previews INC. 


International Real Estate Marketing Realtors 
49 East 53rd Street, New York, NY. 10022 (212) PL 8-2630 


Boston + Washington, D.C. - Palm Beach = Chicago 
Denver - Los Angeles + San Francisco = Paris 





Hemingway said, “There are only 
two places I love: Africa and 
Wyoming.” And it was here, in 
Wyoming's Big Horn National 
Forest, that he came to finish his 
second novel, A Farewell to Arms. 
The log cabin where he wrote’ *~ ** 
is part of Spear-O-Wigwam 

Lodge. On 110 acres, at an =" aN 
elevation of 8,200 feet, the main 
lodge and eight guest cabins 
breathe the still, transparent 
mountain air. The crystal pure 
water is drawn from an unspoiled 
forest reservoir bordering the 
property to the west. Built in 1920, . 
remodeled and redecorated in a ae 
1970, Spear-O-Wigwam is in the 
midst of golfing, swimming, 

skiing and some of the most 
spectacular trail riding in the 

world. About 25 miles southwest 
of Sheridan. Offered for sale, fully 
furnished and equipped. $165,000. 
Write for brochure AD-90087. 


=), 


| 
lo see more than 500 distinguished properties for sale, world-wide, send $5 for the 1972 Previews’ 248 page photographic Guide to Fine Real Estate. * 
\ 











If ever there were a thoroughbred of cars... 


this is it. Eldorado Convertible by Cadillac.It has the 


lines, the dash, the spirit. And something more. Be- 
Cause this one is unique—even among thorough- 


breds. It is the only luxury convertible built in 


America. The only luxury car with front-wheel drive 


Automatic Level Control and an 8.2 litre engine. You 


If ever there were exciting television 


May 20 and The Belmont Stakes 


. this is it. The 
Triple Crown of racing, presented by Cadillac and your 
Cadillac dealer. The Kentuc ky Derby, May 6; The Preakness, 
June 10. Live and in color 


may specify American- mee, steel- belted radial 
tires, a Dual Comfort front set ‘and Track Master 
skid control. As the convertible or as the classic 
coupe, it is the world’s 
See your authorized Cadillac dealer to test-drive 


the Eldorado. This one is a champion. 


ee 
(G nace 


on CBS-TV. On CBS radio. too. For your viewing and 
listening pleasure. Cadillac Motor Car Division 





most elegant personal car. 
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Available through interior designers and at fine stores everywhere 


SCHUMACHER 


F. Schumacher & Co. e 939 Third Avenue e New York, N.Y. 10022 


PROTECTED WITH 
Beis) 





BISQUIT COGNAC. 
+ THE NAPOLEON OF NAPOLEONS. 


Call yourself Napoleon and a lot of people But while Bisquit makes several great cognacs, 
will call you crazy. ay only one is called VSOP Napoleon. 

We’re Napoleon. 7 Its bouquet, its smoothness and its absolute 
But we’re also cognac. The delicacy separate it from all others. 
reason Bisquit can call itself You see, even the grapes that go into cognac 
cognac is that we areoneof (lista can be of differing qualities. 
those very elite brandies Z Ours is blended only from grapes that grow 
which come frome in what experts consider the two outstanding sec- 
exclusive Cogna tors. That blend is called Fine Champagne. 
France. Look around and see how few Napoleons 
carry the word cognac. 

Then look around and see how few of those 
Napoleons carry the words Fine Champagne. 
So there are Napoleons and there are 
Napoleons. But there is only one Napoleon 
of Napoleons. 
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At last,the end 
of the Napoleonic ars. 


PRODUCT OF FRANCE. 80 PROOF. 
IMPORTED BY GENERAL nee s eos COMPANY, 
NEW YOR 























“Lighting as 
an Art... 


and lighting for your art employing 
balanced illumination can unlock the 
true beauty of color and form. 


Call on us for creative illuminations 
of your interior or exterior settings 


using our concealed, projected light- | 


ing. For a 28-page color brochure 
illustrating the Wendelighting® sys- 
tem, send $1.00. 


Ce 


9068 Culver Blvd., Culver City, CA 90230 


Telephones: 

* Culver City (213) 655-6933 
* Chicago (312) 337-0360 

* Dallas (214) 351-5911 


> 





POPPIES & ROSES, an impressionistic masterpiece DOA apes el el ale logan 


: ae sat BOSTON; PHILADELPHIA; CLEVELAND; 
of flowering hillsides under a brilliant summer sun. MIAMI; DALLAS; CHICAGO; 
Only one selection from LOS ANGELES; SAN FRANCISCO. 


our distinctive “Mille Fleur” Collection. STROHEIM & RO MANN 





AN EDITORIAL-— Often we are 
asked to explain Architectural 
Digest’s standards for accepting 
interior designs. The usual criteria 
are: taste, quality, luxury and time- 
lessness. To some these responses 
seem general because the terms en- 
compass so much, and their mean- 
ings are relative. But the words still 
fascinate and still provoke. They 
deservea thoughtful discussion since 
they are totally involved in the world 
of Architectural Digest. 

What is taste? Good or bad, taste 
is not dependent upon wealth. There 
are no rules or formulas. Good taste 
is simply a matter of feeling and 
empirical knowledge based upon an 
honest sense of proven values. This 
is the essence. Within the individual, 
good taste is the seed and the fruit. 
It is a sense of visual balance; a per- 
sonal emphasis and decisiveness; 
a confidence to be self-expressive 
rather than be just ‘‘correct.”” Con- 
sistent good taste flowers into artis- 
tic freedom. Using textures, colors, 
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objects in a personal style in a home, 
one can create a splendid and grace- 
ful atmosphere. But all these ele- 
ments must be understood before 
they can become good taste. Know- 
ing good taste can allow one to use 
a ‘‘wrong note,” as a counterpoint in 
a home for the sake of individuality. 
Even personal memorabilia, or nos- 
talgia or other eccentricities, can 
look great. Those who have the 
courage to fantasize in a room—with 
an old Venetian anything, or walls 
of trompe l'oeil, perhaps an early 
seventeenth-century architectural 
ornament—can succeed if they have 
superb taste. Good taste must be 
used, and nourished. One of the 
delights of living is to discover and 
develop cultivated taste and enjoy 
its many pleasures. 

Quality is another hard-to-define 
concept. We translate it as the degree 
of excellence in material, design and 
craftsmanship, and purposefulness. 
Quality will stand the test of time 
and fashion. Having good taste, one 
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appreciates quality and knows how 
to discriminate. This is quite a task 
when confronting the maze of 
products being offered today. Good 
quality dictates the avoidance of 
novelties, gimmicks, faddy things, 
instant anything. Quality does not 
mean high prices or sumptuousness. 
Luxury means good taste and 
quality. Luxury is taking the time to 
live. Luxury is the evidence of style 
and living within a room. Luxury is 
the delight in comfort. Living with 
the right things, and knowing it, is 
luxury; and so is having enough of 
the right things at the right time. 
Money can ruin all this when the 
byproduct is garishness and pom- 
posity. Coco Chanel said: “I love 
luxury. And luxury lies not in rich- 
ness and ornateness but in the ab- 
sence of vulgarity. Vulgarity is the 
ugliest word in our language. I stay 
in the game to fight it.” So do we. 
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FRONT COVER: The Chicago apartment of Mr. Sigmund Edelstone by interior 
designers William Raiser, AID, and Arthur Elrod, AID, of Arthur Elrod Associates. 
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MALIBU MELANGE 





hen Michael and Barbara Bain 

asked interior designer Ron 
Wilson to do their newly purchased 
beach house in Malibu, California, it 
was a rhetorical question. “I had al- 
ready done three residences and two 
offices for Michael.” 

The young couple wanted a gra- 
cious comfortable home. However, 
the design concept was entirely Mr. 
Wilson’s province. “I approached the 
house as if it were in Tahiti,” he ex- 
plains. “The sand at its base seemed 
like a lawn.” However, designer Wil- 
son installed an outdoor foot bath so 
the Bains and their guests can avoid 
tracking “lawn” into the house. 

Although the residence required no 
major structural changes, a skylight 
was created over the bed in the mas- 
ter bedroom. Ron Wilson describes 
the effect. “You just draw back the 
canopy and there’s the sky.” The 
Bains’ town house is quite another 
matter. An apartment in a handsome 
Spanish building in West Hollywood, 
it is, ‘rather dark. There’s nothing 
free about it,’ designer Wilson says 
candidly. “It’s almost like a return to 
the womb. There is an aura of com- 
fort, yet the look is totally different 
from the house at the beach.” 

Ron Wilson describes the beach 
house as an experience. “You slip 
through a very high gate into a magi- 





Interior Design by Ron Wilson 


Photographed by Danforth-Tidmarsh 


cal garden where the romantic aura 
begins. The garden is filled with 
flowers all through the year.” For the 
living room, Mr. Wilson designed a 
table made from squares of horn. An 
eighteenth-century English pine man- 
tel is flanked by two African masks. 
The Bains’ collections of rare sea- 
shells, English first editions and ex- 
port china add interest and variety to 
the major rooms of the residence. The 
study was originally a formal dining 
room. ‘There just wasn’t a need for 
it,’ designer Wilson says. “Instead, I 
created an informal dining area at one 
end of the living room with an antique 
English gateleg table and four antique 
ladderback chairs.” 

Whether it’s free and open at the 
beach or dark and protective in a 
town house, Ron Wilson defines the 
similarity of feeling in all his work as 
‘a mood of solitude and intimacy. I 
don’t know why. My design philoso- 
phy is almost mystical. Furniture as 
such doesn’t interest me. It’s more a 
look, a feeling. And I get freer and 
freer because of my clients. For ex- 
ample, at one point I wanted to use a 
fabric Michael Bain said was the 
ugliest thing he had ever seen. But he 
allowed me to go ahead and loved the 
result. I’ve developed the same rela- 
tionship with Barbara. The three of 
us did the beach house. I always say 
to my clients, ‘We’re about to have 
an affair.’ With the Bains it was more 
like a comfortable marriage.” 


The Living Room, right, reveals a variety of design styles; a pair of Louis XVI chairs from 
Baldacchino covered in silk canvas; a collection of African masks and shells; and an 
antique English mantel, complementing a fine Oriental rug. The sofa, designed by Ron 
Wilson. is covered in linen velvet from Brunschwig & Fils. 
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This view of the Living Room, upper left, 
shows the dining area with its Chippendale 
chandelier, four antique ladderback chairs 
and an antique English gateleg table. 
Kentia palms and an antique wine cooler 
from Baldacchino enhance the drama. 


Interest in the Master Bedroom, lower left, 
is created by two antique William & Mary 
end tables from Baldacchino, supporting 
two antique French porcelain lamps, and a 
custom canopy in a Brunschwig & Fils 
fabric. The closet doors are antique hand- 
carved Louis XV panels. 


Left, a close-up of a seashell collection, 
displayed in a custom illuminated cabinet. 
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THE 
QUINTESSENTIAL 
DESIGN 
FOR ART 


66H his apartment has changed the entire life 
of its owner,’ Palm Springs-based interior 
designer Arthur Elrod states with soft em- 
phasis about the 5,000-square-foot Chicago 
residence. Sigmund Edelstone, owner, bache- 
lor, businessman and, now, art collector had 
lived in a small hotel suite for a decade. 

In achieving a design of power and purity, 
so positive it added new dimensions to a 
man’s life, William Raiser and Arthur Elrod 
also created one of the most extraordinary 
interiors of their careers. It is a matter of 
what they didn’t do as well as what they did. 
“Less is more’”’ defined. 

The contemporary purity of the interior 
was intended, in the words of his architect 
Ernest A. Grunsfeld III, ‘‘to provide a very 
simple background for the outstanding art 
collection Mr. Edelstone was assembling 
when we began. We tore out all existing 





Interior Design by William Raiser, AID, and Arthur 
Elrod, AID, of Arthur Elrod Associates 
Architecture by Ernest A. Grunsfeld III, AIA 
Photographed by Leland Lee 
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walls, floor coverings, even ceiling 
surfaces before starting construc- 
tion so that all new surfaces would 1 
be true and plumb.” 

The architect is a perfectionist. 
The interior designers are perfec- | 
tionists. And, the client is the per- 
fectionist’s perfectionist. Arthur 
Elrod offers verification: ‘Mr. Edel- 
stone has a great eye for scale, and 
is incredibly accurate. He can tell if 
something is off 1/16 of an inch.” iH 

Bachelor Edelstone’s dedication | 9 
to perfection precludes the possibil- ii} 
ity of adding a wife to the premises. i a 
‘Where would I put her? Where | a 

| 
| 





would she hang her clothes? This is 
a bachelor’s apartment. I’ve made 
no provisions for a wife.” | 
However, every provision was | 
made for important works of art. | 
Bill Raiser describes the procedure. 
“While Arthur and I were working ih 
on the interior, Mr. Edelstone was 
acquiring paintings and sculpture. 
He brought color photographs of the 
art to us, and then we considered it 
how the paintings would look in the i | 
apartment. Neither color nor fabrics 
were finalized until Mr. Edelstone | 
had bought all the art for that par- 
ticular room.” ~° | : 
Mr. Edelstone, Arthur Elrod ex- a 
plains, didn’t buy old masters be- | 
cause he is interested in abstract art, 
not realism. Today, not yesterday. 
‘And, there are some great art col- 
lections in Chicago,” he continues. | 
‘That high standard must have been | 
an influence over the years. It wasn’t || 
a matter of going into a gallery and I 
saying, ‘I’ll buy that.’ He studied art, i I 
artists and thought out his collec- i 
tion long before he even purchased 
the apartment. The interior took | 
three years to complete.” | 
continued on page 21 
\ 


The preceding page shows entrance to the 
apartment from the marble-floored | 
| 





Elevator Foyer. Walls are covered with 
suede in a parquetry pattern. The Hans 
Hoffman painting, one of his last, hanging 
in the pure marble and steel foyer makes 
an immediate design statement. Left, a il 
Franz Kline painting faces the David Smith | 
sculpture in foreground. 


| 
Left, painting by Rothko which Mr. | 
Edelstone found in London dominates this 
area of the Living Room. Sculpture at | 
right is by David Smith. A Barbara | 
Hepworth brass sculpture is displayed on 
pedestal. Painting in the Foyer, far left, is 
a Jackson Pollock. Custom chairs and 
steel pedestal table topped with 
Carpathian elm were designed by William 
Raiser and made by Prentice. Chairs are 
covered in handwoven linen by Robert 
Crowder. Accessories by Hudson 
Rissman. Custom illumination is by 
Eric Jacksen & Son. 
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The client wanted to enjoy the view of Lake Michigan 
from the Dining Room windows by day without facing 
a black void after dark. The solution was a diptych 
painting. Mr. Edelstone persuaded Robert Motherwell 
to accept the commission. Now, at night, the two-part 
painting appears to be one. During the day it slides 
apart at the touch of a button and flanks the windows. 
Custom lighting for each position was created by 
Eric Jacksen & Son. Custom table and buffet were 
| designed by William Raiser. Each leaf of the table, 
marked with a steel insert. Table will seat twelve 
with all leaves added. 
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QUINTESSENTIAL DESIGN 


Left, dominant painting in the Sitting 
Room adjoining the Master Bedroom is an 
important work by Adolph Gottleib. Other 
art in this area is by Vasarely, Dorazio, 
Frankenthaler and Hadju. Custom teak 
and lacquer music cabinet below the 
Gottleib was designed by Douglas 
Barnard. Lighted Italian sculpture Roto 

by Hudson Rissman. Flooring is also teak 
designed in a herringbone pattern. Below, 
another view of the Dining Room, looking 
toward the Living Room, and one of Mr. 
Edelstone’s Picassos, ‘‘Woman with Pipe.”’ 
Three-dimensional construction between 
windows is by Soto. Sculpture is by 
David Smith. Custom projection lighting, 
an integral element of the interior design, 
is by Eric Jacksen & Son. 
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continued 

Both designers appreciated their 
client’s lively interest in everything 
| contemporary. They share the same 
philosophy. As designer Elrod puts 
it, “We are living now. Homes 
| should reflect the materials and 
craftsmanship of today rather than 
the past. When we do a job in 
Acapulco or Hawaii, we do an in- 
terior appropriate for the setting. 
For example, Oriental rugs just 
# 6aren’t right in a beach house. Some- 

_ thing very good in the wrong place 
becomes wrong. Mr. Edelstone was 
already in tune with our thinking 
’ and his understanding of the im- 
portance of perfecting each detail of 
the interior design made our collab- 
oration a pleasure.”’ 
One example of the collaboration 




















View of Living Room on preceding pages 
reveals the quintessential design: 
simplicity, purity and deliberate under- 
statement which frees the art to make an 
important statement. William Raiser 
designed the furniture and the all-wool 
rug he named “Action Stripe.” Rug was 
custom made by Edward Fields. White 
linen, foam backed for acoustical benefits, 
covers walls throughout the residence. 
Craftsmen from the Prentice Company 
were flown from Los Angeles to build the 
sofa in the Chicago apartment. Large 
sections of handwoven fabric by Robert 
- Crowder were molded to each piece of 
furniture to make them seamless. An 
artist was commissioned to do the steel 
coffee table base in a design relating to 
the carpet pattern. Top is thick optical 
glass. Accessories by Hudson Rissman. 


Bar, far left. An interesting idea is shown 
pin the treatment of the bar counter. One 
piece of stretch fabric was molded to both 
counter top and basin, then plasticized. 
All crystal is by Hudson Rissman. Teak 
bar is equipped with an ice maker. Left, 
storage area of teak and lucite created to 
accommodate part-of client’s extensive 
collection of vintage wines. 


of perfectionists is seen in the din- 
ing room. The custom table, de- 
signed by Bill Raiser, is fitted with 
corners inlaid with a pattern which 
matches the silver coffee service by 
Garrard of London and also the flat- 
ware designed by Puiforcat of Paris. 
While in Paris, Mr. Edelstone 
selected linens by Porthault, Limoge 
from Jean Luce and stemware by 
Baccarat, and all were especially 
made for him. 

When he returned to Chicago, Mr. 
Edelstone was struck by the unin- 
teresting appearance of the elevator 
lobby on his floor of the Drake 
Towers. He asked the interior de- 
signers to redo the entire area even 
though it doesn’t belong to his apart- 
ment. The designers covered the 
walls with suede. Four die-cut sizes 
were applied by hand in a parquetry 
pattern. Marble flooring was in- 
stalled, a Viennese crystal chande- 
lier hung and existing elevator doors 
were replaced with new, custom- 
designed portals. 

This extraordinary perfectionism 
does not signify a lack of imagina- 
tion. Perfectionism and imagination 
are illustrated by the story behind 
the creation of a diptych painting. 
Mr. Edelstone wanted the view of 
Lake Michigan from the windows 
during the day, but he didn’t like the 
black void at night. Ideally, he 
wanted the view during the day and 
a painting in its place at night. The 
interior designers and Mr. Edelstone 
decided a diptych would be the ideal 
solution if the two parts of the paint- 
ing could appear to be one at night 
but slide apart during the day to 
flank each side of the window. Mr. 
Edelstone, who admires the work of 
Robert Motherwell, persuaded the 
artist to make an exception to his 
rule of not accepting commissions. 


QUINTESSENTIAL DESIGN 
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(‘Opposite your painting will be a 
Picasso.) Motherwell was so in- 
trigued he agreed to do the diptych 
on condition that it would not be 
seen until completed. 

While the work was in progress, 
Arthur Elrod, Bill Raiser and the 
client coped with the problem of 
how to move the two paintings apart 
without any visible means of sup- 
port. They resolved the problem by 
designing a buffet which would con- 
ceal embedded lucite and steel 
tracks. The paintings would move at 
the touch of a button. Separate opti- 
cal lighting was created to illumi- 
nate the paintings together or apart. 
Arthur Elrod says, ‘“We went to a 
firm in Los Angeles which does 
nothing but scale models of space- 
ships for the government. We pre- 
sented them with the problem. The 
paintings had to be absolutely per- 
fect in both positions. Mr. Edelstone 
didn’t want to be able to slip even a 
piece of paper between the paintings 
when they were in the closed posi- 
tion. Of course, they had never been 
presented with such a problem. We 
had them build a full-size prototype 
with panels the actual weight of the 
paintings. We took it to Chicago and 
tested it carefully before the actual 
installation.” 

Mr. Edelstone’s collection is still 
growing. He plans another “art 
safari’ soon. He explains his interest 
in contemporary things. ‘““They make 
me feel young and gay. I don’t like 
clutter. I’m a purist. Arthur and Bill 
read me exactly. They saw this as a 
monochromatic apartment, a back- 
ground for bold, contemporary 
paintings. They gave me exactly 
what I wanted. Nothing traditional. 
I’m a modernist.” 

Does it surprise you that Sigmund 
Edelstone is 72 years old? =z 
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An artist was commissioned to paint 
ceiling murals in the Master Bath. The 
interior designers created modern 
sculpted faucets and pulls for each of the 
apartment’s three baths. Picasso’s “Red 
Nude” inspired the Master Bedroom color 





theme. Fabric was handwoven for the 
custom bedspread. Bed appears to float 
because there is light underneath and all ‘ 
around. A red leather headboard swings | 
up and locks in position for comfortable & 
reading. Custom rug is from Edward Fields. | 
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| es 1637, in Holland, a 
tulip was traded fora 
house. One hundred and 
twenty bulbs went for 
the equivalent of 9000 
bushels of wheat. 
That was a time 
“when one fool 
hatched from 
another, the peo- 
ple were rich 
)) without substance 
/’ and wise without 
knowledge.” The 
same year the 
government 


















TULIPOMANIA AND OTHER TALES 


By Dr. Robert E. Atkinson, Horticultural Editor 


stepped in and put an end to one of the strangest specu- 
lations in history, the tulipomania of the 17th century. 
Tulpenweede (the Dutch translates as tulip fury) grew 
gradually. In 1623, about thirty years after tulips were 
introduced into Holland, a single bulb brought $300; by 
the 1630’s, the fever was at a pitch. Every inch of land 
was under cultivation. Everybody grew tulips and every- 
body traded in them. Prices rose to such heights in the 
winter of 1635-36 that bulbs were divided into minute 
shares called aas, units of weight equal to a fifth of a 
jeweler’s gram. A ‘Semper Augustus’ weighing 193 aas 
(a little over an ounce) was sold for 13,000 florins, or 
about $5,200, plus a carriage and two dapple-gray horses. 
Inns and eating houses were turned into 
instant stock exchanges where tulip 
futures were furiously traded, some 
bulbs being sold while they were 
still in the ground. 
There are marvelous tales of 
the transactions. A Haarlem 
merchant paid a small fortune 
for a rare bulb he thought was 
unique. When he found there 
was another bulb of the 
same variety extant, he paid 
1500 florins for it and before 
the eyes of its former owner 
stamped out its life. Another 
tale we have in several vari- 
ations. A bulb farmer (or 
sailor) inadvertently ate an 
“onion” stew made of precious 
tulip bulbs. If the story is true, 
that was the .costliest meal in 
history. 
Although tulipomania was more 
of a marketing phenomenon than a 





The broken tulip, ‘Philippe de Commines,’ 25 
is a breeder type. 


























TULIPOMANIA 


horticultural event, we must recog- 
nize the unusual qualities of the tulip 
that made it the subject of such atten- 
tion. The tulip is subject to a process 
called breaking, which produces all 
sorts of variegations in color and 
petal pattern. A self-colored tulip can 
“break” into a brilliantly striped or 
penciled bloom with a feathered 
edge, sometimes with no trace of its 
former tint. Now it is thought that 
breaking is due to a virus disease 
carried by aphids, but centuries ago, 
these variegations were believed to 
be new varieties of tulips and they 
were much sought after. As a tulip 
historian tells it, in those days, “The 
colors in greatest estimation in varie- 
gated tulips are the blacks, golden 
yellow, purple violets and rose, and 
vermilion, each of which being varie- 
gated various ways, and such as are 
striped in three different colors, 
distinct and unmixed, with strong 
regular streaks, but with little or no 
tinge of the breeder, may be called 
the most perfect tulip.” The blooming 
pattern of tulips could certainly bring 
out the gambler in a tulip fancier, for 
seedling tulips may not flower for 
seven years, and one cannot tell when 
they will break. It could be any time 
between two and thirty years. 

Fundamentally, however, it is the 
beauty of this aristocratic flower that 
has always drawn admirers. The 
tulip’s beginnings are mysterious. It 
may have originated in Persia or 
Turkey. We do know that in 1554 a 
bed of tulips caught the eye of Maxi- 
milian II’s ambassador to Turkey, 
Ogier Ghislain de Busbecq, while he 
was traveling from Adrianople to 
Constantinople. As the story goes, the 
Flemish nobleman spied the blooms 
in the gardens of the Suleiman the 
Magnificent, managed to acquire 
bulbs or seeds (which cost him “not 
a little’), and brought them in his dis- 
patch case to Vienna, the seat of the 
Holy Roman Empire. 

Tulips were first described in 1561 
by Conrad von Gesner, a Swiss bota- 
nist. Charles l’Ecluse, or Carolus 
Clusius as he signed himself, wrote 
the first monograph on tulips, 
describing early and late bloomers, 
yellows, reds, whites and purples as 
well as broken types. In 1591, when 
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he was appointed Professor of Botany 
at the University of Leyden, Clusius 
introduced the first tulip bulbs into 
Holland. He asked such a high price 
for the bulbs, “‘no one could procure 
them.” As a result, they were stolen 
from the Botanic Garden in the dead 
of night. The well-planned caper 
fathered tulip growing in Holland. 

For some time tulips were grown 
only as specimen plants in gardens. 
Only when breaking began to occur 
extensively did the fury begin. Later, 
when masses of the flower in beds 
became general, the bulb industry of 
Holland was born. Bedding brought 
into importance the solid color flow- 
ers, as the bizarre broken types were 
relegated to the collectors. Mean- 
while, breeders continued to work 
for sturdier plants, longer-lasting 
blooms and clearer, brighter colors as 
well as earlier and later blooming 
varieties (to prolong the tulip season). 

Tulips have had centuries of breed- 
ing. The tulips that were originally 
introduced from Turkey were not 
wild kinds or species of tulips, but 
had been grown in gardens for hun- 
dreds of years, and with an eye to 
color and form. At the time of tulipo- 
mania there were about 500 varieties. 
Two hundred years later, the number 
was well over 3,000, not counting the 
broken types. Today over 4,000 vari- 
eties are classified into different 
types. Basically, tulips are classified 
by color, shape of bloom and time of 
blooming. 

Horticulturists have designated 
four major categories, the Early 
Tulips, the Breeder Tulips, the Cot- 
tage Tulips and the Darwin Tulips. 
The early tulips are single or double 
dwarfs. They appear in March. The 
tall-stemmed tulip breeders are origi- 
nal kinds kept as a source for broken 
types. From breeders were derived 
the single and double early. The 
breeders are either of the Dutch or 
English type; that is, the bloom is 
shaped like an oval or cup, or more 
like a ball. While Holland began to 
develop the square flowers later to be 
called Darwins, the Belgian and Eng- 
lish growers concentrated on round 
flowers with thick long stems. The 
latter came to be called cottage types. 
The cottage crossed with the single 


early gave rise to the Triumphs. The 
long-stemmed, large-flowered, late- 
blooming Darwins developed by J. H. 
Krelage are the most popular tulips. 
When these break, they are called 
Rembrandts. Darwins crossed with 
the single early type produced the 
Mendel varieties. 

When parrot tulips with their 
feathered and fringed petals first 
appeared about 1620, they were con- 
sidered a monstrosity. But this type 
became popular when Fantasy, a 
sport of the salmon-pink Clara Butt 
of the Darwin Class, appeared in the 
fields of Van Tubergen. The Van 
Tubergens were great tulip enthusi- 
asts, among those who sent out col- 
lectors to find wild tulips. In Turkey 
a collector secured for the Van 
Tubergens the now well-known Red 
Emperor, a selection from T. foster- 
iana. Another species collected in 
this way by an emissary from a seed 
house is the so-called Lady Tulip, 
named after Clusius, T. clusiana. 

Lily flowered tulips originated 
from the Cottage class and Darwin 
hybrids are a recent development 
resulting from crosses between Dar- 
wins and the species T. fosteriana. 
The latter are the largest flowered 
and the tallest, attaining 30 inches. 
The latest important step is the new ~ 
whiskered tulip derived from crosses 
with T. crispa. The tips of the petals 
are dotted with spinelike hairs. 

The particular attraction of some 
tulips can be seen only when they are 
full blown and one can look into their 
depths. The ‘Red Emperor’ is popular 
not only because of its intense Chi- 
nese red but also because of the hid- 
den beauty in the bloom. 

Tulips are one of the very few 
flowers that are almost as beautiful 
viewed from the side as from above. 
Because of this they are excellent 
subjects to grow in a raised bed. Dis- 


A view of the tulip gardens at Keukenhof. 4 


1 ‘Orange Gudoshnik’ has an exquisite de- | 
sign. 

2 ‘Red Emperor’ is noted for its hidden | 
beauty. 

3 ‘Montgomery,’ a variety found in most 
lands. 
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criminating gardeners choose the set- 
ting or stage with great care. The 
color of the tulips should always 
determine color of the groundcover. 
Contrasting colors are best. Some of 
the plants to use include grape hya- 
cinth, sweet alyssum, pansies and 
violas. As a permanent background 
for your bulb bed plant ajuga, snow- 
in-summer, phlox, pinks or several 
species of sedum. 

Of all of the tulips grown in private 
and public gardens the world over 
the most lavish and spectacular dis- 


play is one sponsored by the Nether- 
lands Flower Bulb Institute at 
Keukenhof near Lisse, in Holland. 
Masses of tulips planted 200 to a bed 
are reflected in the numerous lakes 
on the extensive grounds. With no 
other flower can colors be “so 
matched, one color answering and 
setting off another that the place 
where they stand may resemble a 
curious needlework.” To see such a 
display is to know the brilliant-hued 
and stately tulip as the true aristocrat 
of the bulb family. = 





Left, above. The Lady Tulip is named after 
Clusius. 

Center. The ‘Dorrie Overall’ is one of four 
thousand varieties. 

Below. The distinctive ‘Nizza.’ 


Center, above. An unusual ‘Fringed 
Beauty.’ 

Center. ‘Black Parrot’ first appeared in 1620. 
Below. The delicate ‘Amy.’ 


Right, above. The trumpet-shaped Mariette.’ 
Center. The popular ‘Gudoshnik.’ 
Below. ‘Riant,’ noted for its symmetry. 


On the opposite page, an assembly of the 
‘Queen of Sheba’ with a background of 
grape hyacinth. 
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Carefully shaped to preserve venerable sycamores, 

the house with its assortment of rather small and very 
large rooms looks as if it has evolved gradually. 

An unusual floor plan is the ‘‘point of difference.” 

“Point of difference” is Mr. Vaughn’s term for something 
special that sets a thing apart. The Vaughns’ home 

was designed to meet very special needs and interests. 

Several years ago, the Vaughns found their modern 
home didn’t have enough room for their expanding 
collection of nickelodeons and classic Packards. They 
had always liked the Bel Air area, and when they found 
a suitable lot, decided to build in a style they had 
always admired. ‘‘We needed room for the collections,” 
Mrs. Vaughn remarks, ‘‘but when the children are gone, 
we want to live in a moderately sized area.” Thus the 
floor plan. The 1500 square feet of downstairs living 
space encompasses a living room, kitchen, small master 
bedroom and bath, entrance foyer and “keeping room.” 
In Tudor days, the keeping room was used as a pantry, 
adjoining hall and kitchen. Here, too, the little room 
acts as a central reception area opening into entrance 
hall, kitchen, stairs, living room and garden. The large 
living room adjoins a wing, a room nearly as large, 
which has but one function, to house the Vaughns’ 
collection of automatic musical instruments. Above 
that, the “roll room,” identical in area, stores the paper 
player rolls. Upstairs in the other wing are a study and 
dark room for Mr. Vaughn; their son’s bedroom and 
bath; and a large dormitory for visiting grandchildren. 

‘‘We want everything to have an authentic look, the 
Vaughns told Mrs. Bedell. She agreed. Marjorie Bedell’s 
idea was to convey the spirit of her original impression 
of the authenticity of the house. 

Designer Bedell comments, “I liked the sponged effect 
of the chamois-colored walls and the hand-textured 
wood throughout. The challenge was to work with 
spatial extremes. The hall and the keeping room were 
too open and, despite the fireplace, not really inviting. 
With an artist Mrs. Bedell devised the stenciled gothic 
motif for the entry wall and doors. The living room is 
extremely large as well as high ceilinged. The fireplace 
is as big as one might find in a ski lodge. The space had 
to be filled sensibly and unobstrusively. ‘‘We started 
backwards,” says Mrs. Bedell, ‘‘at least in the sense 
that most people begin with the floor covering. The idea 
was to make things look and be comfortable. The 
custom English lounges, for instance, are all down. 
Nothing rigid there. We chose the crewel work fabric 
right away. The Oriental rug came later.” In her view, 
the intricate pattern and warm colors of an oriental 
would help hold together the fireplace grouping and 
reduce the feeling of space, but she wanted the Vaughns 
to be convinced too. She encouraged them to live with 
each new acquisition before they made a final decision. 

The lack of space posed a different problem in the 
master bedroom. Comments Mrs. Bedell, ‘‘I had to make 
the room look important. The Jacobean bed is the focal 
point, and I tied the room together with flowered 
English chintz. It works well with the Oriental rug. 


Interior Design by Marjorie Bedell, AID, of Cannell and Chaffin 
Architecture by Gerard R. Colcord 
Photographed by George Szanik 
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Both are flower gardens.” To create the feeling that the 
furnishings had been in place for a long time, the 

Vaughns and Mrs. Bedell selected only those pieces a 

family would keep over the years. By gathering up lamps ©)! 
and other accessories as the interior progressed, they | 
avoided a studied look. ‘When we found something we 
liked, like the furniture samples (scaled-down samples 
of old-time furniture makers) or tea canisters, or the | 
papier mache English yarn bowl, we knew there would 





always be a place for it. In two and a half years of 
furnishing, the Vaughns have gathered fine old English Bos, 
pewter, antique Chinese porcelain and leather-bound ati 
first editions. They continue to collect on their own, wa 
nickelodeons and Packards, of course, but now also Th 
fine period pieces, garden sculpture, and interesting Bai, 
old lithographs, always looking for authenticity, with mal 
a ‘point of difference.”’ continued al 





TUDOR—WITH A POINT OF DIFFERENCE 








The Entrance Foyer, left, is defined by an Oriental rug from 


in Dashgian Brothers. The wall and door treatment is a stenciled 
othic motif by the artist Jean Fox Fowler. The English brass 
| walking stick stand is from the Cannell & Chaffin Import Shop. 


| The ‘Keeping Room,” above, was designed for informal dining 

/ and reading. The fireplace is an authentic reproduction of one in 

| an old Cotswell cottage in England. The Jacobean sofa by 
Tomlinson is covered in a printed linen from Greeff. Accessories 
are English and Scottish, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
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TUDOR—WITH A POINT OF DIFFERENCE 


T he Vaughns, not surprisingly, show a marked 
preference for ‘‘points of difference” in their 
collections of coin-operated automatic musical instru- 
ments and classic Packards. Most of their nickelodeons 
are operated pneumatically, but some are electric; the 
simplest consist of a piano, or a piano and mandolin 
attachment, but orchestrions, of which the Vaughns 
have a number, employ a variety of instruments. Xylo- 
phone, flute, triangle, violin pipes, bass drums and snares, 
any one or all, can be added to the basic combination. 
The mechanics differ, too. There is the Link with its 
continuous roll. This flute-piano doesn’t have to stop 


Exposed wood in the Dining and Living Areas is hand textured 
emphasizing an eighteen-foot vaulted, scissored ceiling. The floors 
» throughout the dining area, left, are planked oak. The Portuguese 
wing chairs were custom designed by Marjorie Bedell and 
executed by Spencer to complement the Louis XV table. 


The Living Area, above, is dramatized by an English anglenook 
recessed fireplace. The formal conversation grouping is set off 
by a pair of English lounge sofas covered in a fine crewel fabric. 
The antique fireplace chair from the Cannell & Chaffin Import 
Shop is from the Isle of Orkney. 
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and rewind before the next of fifteen pieces is played. 
The listener doesn’t have to wait for the music; more 
important, the machine doesn’t have to wait for its next 
nickel, a big selling point in any era. Most of the 
nickelodeons are turn of the century, but one, a jaunty 
forerunner of the modern jukebox, allows for choice. 
Would you like to hear the Old Names of Old Flames 
Waltz or Object of my Affections? It’s only a nickel. 

And have you heard of a Mills Violano? It’s an 
electrical violin that can play four strings at once. 
Humans can’t do that, but they can devise an instrument 
that does, applies its own rosin mechanically and 
keeps itself reasonably in tune by a series of weights 
as it slides and plucks its way through its 
repertoire. It sold originally for $3,000. 

“Each one of these instruments has its own special 
sound,” comments Mr. Vaughn. ‘“‘You’ll notice that 
usually the only variation in expression is loud and 
soft.” But automatic doesn’t mean expressionless. 
There’s the AMPICO (American Piano Company) 
Reproducer Player Grand. As the artist played, his 
music, with all its expression, would be so recorded 
that the paper music roll, when punched by craftsmen, 


would re-create sound exactly as it was produced. 
continued on page 38 
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continued from page 35 
AMPICO called on prominent pianists to help them 
demonstrate their product in theaters and auditoriums. 
The audience would see two pianos on stage, one with 
the artist, and one AMPICO. First they would hear the 
artist play, then the mechanical rendition. A curtain was 
dropped and the concert repeated. The audience 
couldn’t tell the difference. 

When members of AMICA (American Musical 
Instrument Collectors Association) visit the Vaughns’ 
home in the near future to view their collection, it will 
not be on account of the AMPICO (it seems most every 
collector has one) or because their assortment is that 
extensive (it is not) but because of the nature of the 





collection. No other is as thoroughly restored. In the 
painstaking task of restoring these instruments 

Mr. Vaughn acts as co-ordinator, finding the artisans 
and materials to reproduce the original. Learning about 
the original is basic to his research. He traced the 
ownership of the Mills Violano he found in Richmond, 


The Music Room, shown on the previous pages, features a 
notable collection of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
nickelodeons. The all-wool carpet is from Sallée. 


Il wood in the Kitchen, left, is hand textured in a continuation of 
the design of the major areas of the house. Fabric laminated on 
the walls is by Greeff. Oriental rugs in the kitchen and breakfast 
area are from Minassian. The Hungarian area rug is from the 
Cannell & Chaffin Import Shop. 


The Jacobean poster bed in the Master Bedroom is from Baker 
and the country commode is from Tomlinson. English chintz 
fabric works well with the oriental rugs from Minassian. 


Virginia, to the daughter of a Chicago saloon keeper, its 
original owner. She had kept twenty-five of the original 
rolls, one of which had a bullet hole in it. Mr. Vaughn 
carefully unwound the roll and patched each tear. Now 
machine and rolls are in perfect working condition. 

The same careful planning goes into the restoration 
of the classic cars. Mr. Vaughn tracked down the son of 
the former owner of his one-of-a-kind Durham sports 
sedan, who sent him pictures of the car. Both the 
Vaughns are perfectionists about every detail. “My wife 
has a marvelous eye for color,’ says Mr. Vaughn. 
‘We select the fabrics first, then mix the paint to match 
and apply it ourselves.” 
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As members of the Packard International Motor Car 
Club, ‘‘devoted to the enjoyment and preservation of the 
Packard automobile,” the Vaughns are enjoying and 
preserving a ’29 straight eight opera coupe, a ’35 twelve 
sedan, a 38 twelve limousine and a 34 Durham sports 
sedan. The last is a prizewinner. Entered in the big 
event of the Classic Car Club of America, the Grand 
Classic, which is held in five different cities, it won the 
top award of 100 points and tied for first place 
nationwide in its class. At the 1971 Le Cercle Concours 
d’Elégance in Hollywood Bow], it captured first in 
class and best of show over 500 other entries. 

Complete authenticity is perfection, but the winning 
gambit is that “point of difference.” For the Durham it is 
a brilliant color scheme, a gray beige with sable brown 
body trim, burnt orange stripe and wheels, complete 
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with amonogrammed laprobe. * 
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anthony hail’s 
san francisco apartment 





“For the Entrance, above, I did the heavily scored rustication that most French houses have in the first floor hall. The mirrors double the area’s size 
and reflect part of my collection of eighteenth-century books. The French eighteenth-century console table is a good one. The stools are eighteenth- 
century Swedish and the chandelier is eighteenth-century Russian.” Left, ‘‘A Swedish antique clock...” Insert, below, ‘“‘The horse is a very special 


antique bronze I found in Rome...” 


Architectural Digest is presenting 
the views of highly acclaimed, 
internationally known interior 
designer, Anthony Hail. Mr. Hail 
addresses you directly, describing 
> in his own words, his apartment, 
>» personal design philosophy and 
| professional opinion about deco- 
rating clichés today. 
= Anthony Hail, whose work is 
consistently featured in design 
mm ao books, is noted for expertise with 
fine antiques and special ability to create an ambience of 
graciousness and warmth. 

Mr. Hail’s most recent work on his own apartment was 
just completed, although he has lived in the Nob Hill resi- 
dence for three years. It is deliberate that the interior has 
the patina of a treasured, long-lived-in home. We were 
surprised to learn, in the course of this interview, Mr. 
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Hail would do it all differently if he were starting over. 
For more about Tony Hail, see ‘‘People Are the Issue.” 
The Editors 


TONY HAIL TALKS ABOUT HIS OWN APARTMENT 


I didn’t want to do a re-creation of an eighteenth-century 
apartment. After all, I live in a very cosmopolitan city, 
San Francisco. The building, by the way, is next to the 
Huntington Hotel on Nob Hill. When it was built, in the 


“The Louis XV mantel, right, is very fine. The trumeau above it is Louis 
XVI. I would have preferred not combining the two, but I was drawn to 
the trumeau the moment I saw it. Those are antique Swedish lights on 
either side of the mirror. I’ve placed a Charles X bust on top of an Eng- 
lish secretary where all my best books are kept. The rug is a Samarkand. 
They all are. The Russian chandelier is an important eighteenth-century 
one with malachite bands and blue glass underneath. It is from the Rose 
Cumming estate. I use the Spanish leather chest in front of the sofa as 
a coffee table. It is actually an officer’s campaign bed from the Spanish 
Napoleonic war. It opens into a bed six feet long. It came from San 
Simeon. My French chairs are covered with leather to simplify them. 
Silk is a bit more French than I want to be...” 
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“The painting is the most important thing in this part of the living room. It is by a Neopolitan artist, Porporo. He painted animals. Obviously he Ah 
traveled in Africa because some of the birds and the flower-like things are definitely North African. You can see some of my icons, too. I often have he 
dinner served on the eighteenth-century Chinese lacquered table...” 














Above. “The eighteenth-century Swedish girandoles on pedestals near 
the windows are among the best I’ve ever seen. I am actually more inter- 
ested in Swedish and Danish antiques than French, possibly because I 
was brought up in Scandinavia. There are few Scandinavian pieces in 
this country, and they are often presented as French. It’s difficult to tell 


about them... you just have to know...” Above right. “I tore out the din- 
ing room because I didn’t want one. Instead I used the space for built-ins 
including the bar. Lower right. You can see several of my Japanese lac- 
quer boxes and a Siamese head. The little snake is the only thing I 
bought in Egypt. It was originally a handle for a crystal container...’ 











ANTHONY HAIL’S APARTMENT 


Twenties, it was decorated 
by Elsie de Wolfe. 
I’ve deliberately created a 

_ rather monochromatic room 
_ because I work with color all 
day and I want to come 
‘home to no color. In ten or 
fifteen minutes, I can change 
the whole color scheme with 
flowers and pillows. Basi- 
cally, I just wanted to make 
a warm, comfortable back- 
ground for mixing furniture, 
things I’ve inherited and 
objects I like. I do like to use 

rather grand things in an 
+ everyday way. 
_ The apartment is small, 

just right for a bachelor, and 
. I made structural changes to 
make it perfect for the way I 
live. I tore out the dining room because one of the things 
I don’t like is lingering around a table after dinner, espe- 
cially when the women disappear into another room. I 
often serve dinner around that big Chinese table in the 
living room. People seem to have a 
w festive feeling about visiting a 
» bachelor’s apartment. I think part 
of it is the informality. I never have 
a black tie dinner. 


A TONY HAIL LOOK? 


No. I’d say there isn’t. That’s 
me exactly what I don’t want. Of 

e course, there are certain things I 
prefer, such as natural materials— 
wool, silk, linen, cotton—and I don’t 
care if they do rot. I hate synthetics 
because you never know what 
they’ re going to do. A decorator should be expert in tell- 
ing people out of his own experience what things will 
have value and stand up. But a Tony Hail look? My deco- 
rating theories are exactly the opposite of that. I work 
with people to create rooms they will really live in. Some- 
times I use things a client treasures from a previous resi- 
dence even if they’re not really usable. I just hide them 
by using a multitude of nice things. 

Mostly what a decorator really wants is a woman who 
lives in the house beautifully. I say a woman because that 
is usually my client. She has a beautiful dinner, marvelous 
food, good coffee, fine wine, flowers, good light, candles 

. all create the general feeling. Her living well is as 
important as anything I can do, so we work together. This 
is the ideal. 
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), WORKING WITH CLIENTS 


I like it very much. The worst expe- 
rience I ever had was when clients 
gave me Carte blanche to design 
their residence, then went off to 
Europe. I didn’t even know them. 
I had to call all their friends and 
associates to learn something about 
them, their preferences, how they 
4 lived, before I could proceed at all. 
Fortunately, they liked what I did, 

but I wouldn’t want to go through 
that experience again. 


MEN, WOMEN AND COLOR 


Men frequently start out by saying, “just as long as you 
both like it,” but when we really get into it, the husband 
may be very decisive, particularly about color. Men and 
women respond differently to color. Men like exactly 
what you would expect—heavy, strong colors. Women 
like pastels. Of course, that may be the way we're condi- 
tioned to respond. I encourage the men to be involved. 
Some are enormously interested in antiques or art. 


ART 


I try not to get into art with any client, man or woman. 
Art is too personal and much more serious than interior 
design. I always leave blank walls and say, ‘“‘Something 
wonderful has to be there, and when you find it I will 
come and look at it if you want.” I would rather they do 
it even if it ruins the job. If the people already own im- 
portant art I try to come up with something complemen- 
tary. What any real designer stays away from is to look 
at a painting and say, “‘I’ll take the yellow out of the left- 
hand corner, the red from that flower and pink from 
another and there’s my color scheme.” I think we’ve all 
heard that cliché far too often. 

Of course, handing me a marvelous Modligiani inspires 
me to do a monochromatic room that looks terribly well 
and points it up. On the other hand, I did a room for a 
young couple that looks perfectly fine with a blank wall 
above a clear, bright, print sofa. It’s perfectly obvious 
a painting will be there eventually, but meanwhile the 
room looks done and lived in and livable. To me, that’s 
better than getting something as a stopgap. Twenty years 
later your house will be a collection of stopgaps. 


COLLECTING 


In England, I love to go to Oxford or Ascot and wander 
through the stores and galleries. I return to this country 
with twenty things checked off a list of one hundred, and 
half of them work, which is good. I may see something 
in a small shop in Rome and jot down notes if I have no 
place for it. I may come upon just the right place six 
months ora year later and write to the store in Rome. You 
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Right. ‘‘My eighteenth-century Danish architect’s table. The paper is 
eighteenth-century Chinese. It also is from Rose Cumming’s estate.” 
Opposite page, above. ‘“‘My eighteenth-century French dressing table 
with a white marble top.”’ 
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ANTHONY HAIL’S APARTMENT 
| 








would be amazed how often you find the things are still there. 
ff I may go off the beaten track, but I’m not one to go into the back- 
# woods. In Paris, I leave the Flea Market and Left Bank to others. 
I shop on the best streets because I am only interested in the best. 


CLICHES 


Patterned wallcoverings that match the curtains make me 
actually go up the wall. And, those very elaborate apartments 
that cost a fortune when all the objects are second rate, or nine- 
teenth century when they should be eighteenth. I am awfully 
tired of Fine French Furniture and those endless pompous rooms 
with boiserie. Even if the furniture is absolutely marvelous it 
doesn’t help much. 

I think the most appalling thing we Americans are guilty of is French Provincial 
country furniture in New York City...eighteenth-century French furniture in a suburb 
of Detroit. If you are living in the country, it should be pea in everything you 
touch .. . pottery instead of fine China . . . rattan mattings instead 

of Aubusson rugs. In the South, they say, “tain’t fittin.”” The suit- 
ability of everything is so important. I hate this American thing 
of a living room that is never used because there is a secondary 
room with television, fireplace, books and a bar. You know that 
family will never go near the living room. That is not suitable. 








WHERE IS THE BEST INTERIOR DESIGN? 


I think it’s in the United States. In the best that is going on in 
this country there is great quality. You’ll beat Paris hands down. gm 
There are lots of heavily publicized things happening in Paris 
and maybe the South of France but the rest of France is com- 























pletely dead. That’s not true of this country. There are 
exciting things in Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, Houston, 
Dallas, Seattle, Portland. In fact, I think the most talented 
architect in America is in Portland, John Yeon. In London, 
of course, there is a huge amount of activity. But there’s 
nothing very pretty in Birmingham or Liverpool. We are 
way ahead of Scandinavia. 


THE INTERNATIONAL WAVELENGTH 


Geometrics is a case in point. Designers were doing it all 
over the globe, all doing the same thing at the same time. 
When I visited Rome in the last few years everybody 
had one of those shining steel and glass apartments. This 
year everybody was suddenly sick of it. Including me. I 
want to do more modern work, yet totally different. 


INFLUENCES 


Robsjohn Gibbings. Now that’s the look I like for today. 
If he had not retired, he would be tremendously busy. 
Of course, I learned all about furniture design when I 
worked with Edward Wormley who was Dunbar’s de- 
signer for thirty years. Then, of course, at Harvard I was 
under Gropius so I was heavily influenced by that. 

Billy Baldwin, who is one of my great friends and 
advisers, is someone I look up to professionally and per- 


“T tore out a small bedroom to create an enormous dressing room adjoin- 
ing my bath. I had twenty running feet of closets built in. I like the 
brown travertine in the bath with the carpeting from Belgium which 
works so well with Oriental rugs. I upholstered my bedroom walls with 
silk and mounted my collections of early Russian icons and eighteenth- 
century architectural drawings. Some are earlier. There’s another Rus- 
sian chandelier in this room, too. I like the Louis XVI bed although I am 
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sonally. We've worked together on a number of jobs. 


THE IDEAL OBJECT 


I am tremendously interested in objects. That’s evident 
in my apartment. The monolith in the motion picture 2001 
is an object I would give my head to own. J think it is the 
most marvelously exciting object in the world. It’s the 
kind of thing I’m after. I try not to do anything that has 
a date to it. I would like you to be able to say that a piece 
of upholstery or a table that I did ten years ago would be 
just as good ten years from now, or twenty. 


IF YOU DID ANOTHER INTERIOR FOR YOURSELF? 


It wouldn't look a bit like mine does now. I would do lots 
of lacquer finishes and the colors would be deep burnt 
oranges and reds. And I would take advantage of the most 
advanced lighting you can build in. I’d do mirrored and 
granite baths; no padded walls; a much more assured 
thing, depending far less on Europe. I would have the 
most superb icon and eliminate all the other ones. I'd like 
to have an entrance hall with a superb Chinese paper and 
nothing else. I’d have a much slicker, harder interior. Less 
full of antiques and things. Bleached floors. This new look 
I am doing for certain clients now is exactly what I would 
do for myself if I were starting over. 


going to remove the fur throw. I won’t use animal skins for decoration 
anymore. I don’t believe in it.”’ 

“In the guest bedroom, the walls are padded with white wool. Of the 
three engravings above the chair, two are Goya and the middle one is 
by Manet. And, that’s a marvelous desk of padook wood made in an East 
Indian colony, probably Ceylon, by English craftsmen. Padook wood is 
prized by people who like English furniture.” 
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Collecting Chinese Art 


By Edward Lee Cave 


Head of Decorative Arts, Parke-Bernet Galleries 


Recently, Chinese influence has strongly affected 
interior designs, architecture and fashion. In 
particular, collectors, and designers and their clients are 

enthusiastically renewing their interest in the East. 

Recent political events notwithstanding, interest in 
Chinese culture could not have remained dormant for 
long; its art is far too important. Collecting Chinese art 
is a tradition two thousand years old. Mirrors from the 
Han dynasty (206 B.C. to A.D. 221) have been found in 
Egyptian tombs. China’s neighbor, Japan, and the early 
Mediterranean civilizations were collectors, too. During 
Europe’s Dark Ages, contact made with the Far East was 
limited, but by the beginning of the second millennium 
caravans would make the perilous journey to return 
with spices, silks and porcelains for the Near Eastern 
and European markets. 

The most famous traveler to exotic Cathay was Marco 
Polo. Polo returned in 1295 laden with such fabulous 
riches from his Oriental sojourn that his fellow 
Venetians dubbed him ‘“‘Messer Milioni.”” The Venetian 
adventurer spent twenty-odd years at the dazzling court 
of Kublai Khan. A souvenir of his stay, a covered 
incense burner with stand, has long been cherished in 
a church in Venice. I]]ustration 1 shows a similar 
example of this type of Blanc de Chine made circa 1700, 
over four hundred years after Marco Polo’s travels. 

The relative proximity of the Near East to the Orient 
offered opportunities for ambitious Arab traders to 
bring back expensive luxuries. From the fourteenth 
century Persians and Turkish potentates rivaled each 
other with their collections. Two of these extraordinary 
treasures from Cathay are still intact: the fourteenth- 
century porcelains now in the kitchens of Istanbul’s 
Topkapi Museum and the famous blue and white 
porcelain at the Ardebil shrine, given to the Ardebil 
Mosque by Shah Abbas the Great in 1611. It was the 
Shah’s inherited collection of Chinese ceramics dating 
from 1350 to 1610. 


Te most ancient art is now the most au courant. 


began to appear in the collections of European 

princes. In 1487 a group of Lung Ch’iian celadon 
dishes was sent to Lorenzo de Medici. In England 
Chinese porcelain was so rare that often it was 
embellished with mounts: illustration 2 shows a bottle 
enhanced by Elizabethan gilded silver mounts which 
traditionally belonged to Robert Cecil, minister to 
Elizabeth I. In Oxford there is a blue and white bowl 
with silver gilt mounts which was bequeathed in 1530 
by Bishop Warham. 

By the end of the fifteenth century, the demand for 

Chinese porcelain became so great that wealthy 


Pees west, later, and to a lesser extent, porcelains 


1 Blanc de Chine Incense Burner 

K’ang Hsi 

Diameter: 61 inches 

This is the type of object which has traditionally been associated 
with Marco Polo’s trip to Cathay. It actually was made several 
hundred years after his journey. 


3 Chinese Export Blue and White Dish 

Early Eighteenth Century 

Diameter: 91/2 inches 

This is an example of the porcelain wares made by special order 
for wealthy families in Europe. 
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European collectors were no longer satisfied with the 


>| sporadic residue from Near Eastern caravans. Regular 


contact was made with the Orient and sea routes 
established after Vasco da Gama braved the dreaded 
Cape of Good Hope in 1497 and ventured on to Calcutta. 
Later, East Indian companies were organized by the 
Portuguese, Dutch, English and others. From trading 
ports in Macao and elsewhere, their ships returned 
laden with porcelain which was condescendingly 
allowed to be exported under the strict regulations 
imposed by the Imperial court. 


In China, the manufacture of porcelain had been an 
imperial prerogative. The powerful Ming dynasty 
(1368-1644) emperors maintained enormous factories in 
the city of Ching Té Chén. Most of the production was 
destined for the royal household or for the use of 
nobles, but gradually a certain amount was made for 
export. The avaricious Chinese merchants realized that 
trade could be increased if products were made for 
European taste and so gradually pieces were specifically 
designed for appeal to the ‘foreign devils.” This is the 
well-known Chinese Export or ‘‘Compagnie des Indes,” 
which was made from the seventeenth to the nineteenth 


| century. IJlustration 3 is a plate from a documented 


service for which the bill of lading from Canton in 1731 
still exists. Although the underglaze blue drawing of the 


| bird on rock work is a typical Chinese motif, the 
_| English family crest shows that this was made in China 


by special order for the Peers family. This service 
originally consisted of 500 pieces and cost £76. It is 
typical of the many services which were made for 
European families. In fact, by the late seventeenth 
century, trading was so strong that a single Dutch ship 
captured by the English contained thousands of pieces 
of porcelain destined for Dutch tables. By the early 
nineteenth century, America was also a major 
purchaser. The pictured green Fitzhugh service 
illustration 4,obviously catered to the American 
markets. Each piece is decorated with the American 
displayed eagle. 


A Ithough porcelain was becoming a commodity for 


domestic use, rather than the curio cabinet, the 
finer pieces were still proudly displayed by 

collectors. In eighteenth-century France, the noblesse 
often had fine pieces mounted in gilded metal (a 
practice which would have disgusted the Chinese). 
Madame de Pompadour and other wealthy clients of the 
Paris dealers, the Marchands-Merciers, embellished 
enamel-decorated and solid-color Chinese porcelain 
with ormolu scrollwork, illustration 5. An eighteenth- 
century blue glaze incense burner in the style of Sung 
dynasty Kuan Yao has been enriched for the Parisian 
market with a gilt metal waterfall rim and elaborate 
foliate scrollwork. 





2 Chinese Blue and White Bottle 

Wan Li 

English Silver Mounts, Circa 1585 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art Roger’s Fund 1944 

Chinese porcelain was so cherished in England that it was often 
mounted in gilded silver both to enrich it and protect it from 
damage. 
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4 Chinese Export Green Fitzhugh Porcelain 

Decorated with the American Eagle 

Circa 1800 

This service was made to appeal to the wealthy New England 
traders who sailed from Salem to Canton. 


5 Chinese Porcelain and Japanese Lacquer of the Early Eighteenth 
Century with French Gilded Bronze Mounts 

These pieces from the Collection of the late Madame Lucienne Fribourg 
well exemplify the rococo embellishments popular in Paris in the 
mid-eighteenth century. 
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Throughout Europe at the turn of the seventeenth 
century the craze for things Chinese spread; at Meissen, 
Augustus the Strong built an entire palace, the 
Johanneum, to display his enormous collection of 
contemporary Chinese and Japanese porcelain. His 
craving for porcelain was so insatiable that he 
pressured an alchemist in his employ, Bottger, to 
discover the formula for true porcelain. Bottger’s efforts ai 
resulted in the foundation of the Meissen factory in 
1709. In other European cities as well, Chinese art was 
in vogue. To satisfy a variety of tastes the rococo style 
of Chinoiserie evolved. Chinoiserie was not the literal 
copying or reproduction of Chinese art but rather an 
interpretation of Chinese influence. The fashion 
exemplified in the painting by Pillemont in the early 
eighteenth century continued to the decoration of the 
Brighton Pavilion in the early nineteenth century. An 
extravagant Western fantasy, it never would have been 
appreciated by the Orientals who inspired it. 


y the middle of the nineteenth century, 

Westerners tired of aping Chinese taste and 

seriously began to collect and catalogue Oriental 
art. They no longer wished to collect this art as curiosa 
but strived to discover the original Chinese aesthetics 
by studying the origins and history of Chinese art. 
Trade was greatly increased owing partly to the British 
colonization of much of the Far East. Merchants in 
London not only received export wares but also first- 
rate examples of Chinese art which were sought after 
by knowledgeable collectors. 

In 1860, the Summer Palace was overrun and some of 
the fabled collections of the Chinese royal family were 
smuggled into Europe by looting soldiers. In Paris in 
1861 confiscated treasures brought back by General 





Montauban were exhibited at the Pavilion de Marsan, 
and in London a jewel coffret, formally belonging to the 
Chinese Empress, was placed in the Crystal Palace in 
1862. These extraordinary stolen objects, which were 
not just crude export wares but the finest Oriental art 
made for Imperial use, revealed to European 
connoisseurs what treasures could be bought or taken 
from Peking. Connoisseurs began to form extensive 
collections of Orientalia. Typical of these were the De 
Goncourt brothers, who amassed an enormous quantity 
of mainly Japanese and also Chinese objects. The 
importance of these strange and exotic collections 
forced the attention of scholars: What is this art? When 
was it created? By whom was it made? The curious 
were encouraged to travel to the Far East in search of 
the answers to these questions. 


porcelain decoration was published by Jacquemart 

and Le Blant in 1862. In it they described sketchily 
defined groups and established terms for enamel 
decoration. Famille rose, jaune, verte and noire are 
terms still used today. Following this, attempts, ofttimes 
inaccurate, were made to separate and date various 
examples of porcelains, jades, paintings and metalwork, 
and specialized collections began to appear. 

During the third quarter of the nineteenth century, 
monochromed porcelains were the fashion. These subtle 
single-color ceramics, which had been created in the 
late Ming period and established in the Ching dynasty 
reign of the Emperor K’ang Hsi, began to change hands 
for considerable sums. In New York a peachbloom vase 
became a cause célébre. Mary Jane Morgan, an 
American heiress who was a naive but enthusiastic art 
collector, bought an 8-inch peachbloom vase 
illustration 6,for the staggering sum of $12,000. This 
sensational purchase became known when her estate 
was offered at auction in March of 1886. Charles A. 
Dana, editor of the New York Sun, and an avid collector 
of Chinese porcelain, championed this expensive 
purchase in his newspaper while the rival New York 
Times ridiculed the extravagance of spending vast sums 
for exotic art. Dana was vindicated at the American Art 
Association auction when William T. Walters, the 
famous Baltimore collector, bid $18,000 for the piece. 

Other porcelains began to fetch staggering prices. 
James McNeil Whistler spread the fashion for blue and 
white porcelain which reached the point of hysteria in 
the late 1800’s when Robert Partridge bid £5,900 at a 
London auction for a single blue and white hawthorn 
jar. At the same time enamel-decorated porcelains 
became expensively popular; an American collector, 
James Garland, in the 1880's formed an extensive 
collection of large, somewhat garish examples of 
eighteenth-century enamel-decorated ceramics. It was 
estimated that he originally spent approximately 
£120,000, a wise investment as later proved. J. P. 
Morgan purchased the collection en bloc in 1902 for 


T he first widely received classification of Chinese 


, £200,000. Interestingly, Mr. Morgan’s purchase was 
_ equally prudent; Henry Duveen purchased the collection 


from the Morgan estate for £2 million and by 1916 had 
sold much of it for a substantial profit to Rockefeller, 
Frick and Weidner. Included in this original group were 
four finely painted ruby-backed plates,illustration 7, 





6 Peachbloom Pie Vase 

K’ang Hsi period 

Height: 8 inches 

This small vase, which is now quietly housed in the Walters Art 
Gallery in Baltimore, gained notoriety in the late nineteenth 
century when, in the course of less than twenty years, its price 
rose from $200 to $12,000 to $18,000. 





7 Four Famille Rose Ruby-backed Plates 

Yung Chéng 

Diameter: 9 inches 

These plates, formally in the J. P. Morgan collection, are typical of 
the richly elaborate taste of collectors at the turn of the century. 
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which remained in the stock of Duveen Brothers until it 
was purchased in the mid Sixties by the Californian, 
Norton Simon. Simon had then auctioned at Parke- 
Bernet in New York in May 1971. These four plates with 
their prestigious and glamorous history were the 
victims of fickle fashion; their aggregate selling price 
was a modest $4,400. Under the clever influence of 
Duveen, merchant princes regularly paid vast sums for 
Chinese porcelain and the public believed that collecting 
Oriental art was the toy of the rich industrialists. 


eanwhile, however, a scholarly group had been 
Meoevrsenite Typical examples of these nascent 

Orientalists were the Englishman Buschell and 
the American Fenalosa. S. W. Buschell was stationed at 


| the British legation in Peking for twenty-five years at the 


end of the nineteenth century. While there he did 
pioneer work in the history of Chinese ceramics. His 
scholarship became known and he was commissioned 
by William T. Walters (of peachbloom fame) to 
catalogue his collection. The catalogue, published in 


| 1899, was the first authoritative and reasonably accurate 


history of ceramics in the English language. Buschell 
became curator of Oriental art at the Victoria and Albert 
in London where he did further research including 
preparing the 1906 catalogue of the Morgan collection. 
Buschell is credited as the first to discover that the 
reign marks on Chinese porcelain are seldom chronolog- 
ically accurate as they are merely commemorative. 
An early foe of the already prolific fakers of Oriental 
art, he also abolished the dating catch-all of “Ming,” 
substituting more accurate dating by reign. 

Ernest Fenalosa was a parallel to Buschell. He went 
as a professor to the University of Tokyo in 1872 
and became enraptured of Oriental art. Japan at that 
time was changing from a feudal to an industrial 


society, and the collections of the War Lords were 
dispersed as their world crumbled. Fenalosa took 
advantage of this opportunity by forming a superb 
collection of Chinese and Japanese pieces. By studying 
all available examples, he became such an authority 


Japanese government to be their Commissioner of Art 
and taught Japanese art to the Japanese. He was also 
associated with another pioneering American orientalist, 
Edward S. Morse, collector of metal work, and the 
famous Charles Lang Freer. In 1900 Fenalosa returned 
to America and, with his collection as a foundation, 
became curator of Oriental art for the Boston Museum. 
Before he was unjustly deposed from that post he 
established Boston as a major center for Oriental study. 


that although a foreigner he was appointed by the 
1 


forces which stimulated serious study of Far 
astern art and also encouraged sensible, intelligent 
collecting. By the beginning of the twentieth century, 
England had the Frank collection in the British Museum, 
France had the Grandidier collection in the Louvre 
and Fenalosa’s own collection was in the Boston 
Museum. New enthusiastic collectors now arose who 
left the fashionable famille noire vases to venture 
with scholarship into the more obscure fields of T’ang, 
Han and Sung pottery, porcelain and bronzes. In Detroit, 
Freer, who had made his fortune in railroading, 
devoted the second half of his life to a sensitive and 
scholarly amassing of Eastern art. Today a visitor 
to the Freer Gallery of the Smithsonian Institute in 
Washington can view the incredible life work of this 
man. His Chinese early ritual bronzes and sweeping 


Pies: and Buschell were two of the moving 
E 


survey of Chinese and Japanese ceramics are staggering. | 


Freer traveled extensively in the Far East, studied 
and sought advice. All the dealers in Shanghai, Peking 


continued on page 88 


8 The “Oriental Gallery” was installed by Isabella Stewart Gardner in her private museum. This incredible room typifies Westerners’ 
fascination for the mysterious East and their attempts to create an exotic atmosphere. 
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9 A Pair of Imperial Moss-Green Jade Bronze-form Covered Jars. Ch’ien Lung. Height: 1942 inches. This magnificent pair of vases, which were 
formerly in the collection of Helen M. deKay, are now at the Antique Company of New York. 


























T he group gathered in a small 
San Francisco apartment one 
night several months ago. Not the 
Catpack, nor the Beautiful People. 
More important. Their advisors. 

We call them the Orbiters, those 
arbiters who launch trends, grant or 
deny caché. That night, the Orbiters 
included several of the most out- 
spoken individualists in the interior 
design world. The scene was a 
cocktail party for the showing of a 
young man’s new design statement, 
his own apartment. Billy Gaylord, 

25 years old, was reaching up fora 
place in the slippery hierarchy of 
international interior design. 

The location: an old building high 
on Nob Hill, one of the few areas 
anywhere with a lifetime lease on 
status. An independent designer for 
only two years, Mr. Gaylord had 
invited the Orbiters to view his 


The oval architecture of the Living Room, 
left, is softly accentuated by the curving 
banquette and the white kidney table. 
The walls are hung with fabric quilted in 
vertical channels. Coffee table, flagstone 
painted white, weighs one ton. Table’s 
jagged edge and cactus counterpoint 
room’s fluid curves. Plastic box sculpture 
on the coffee table is by Zanne Hochberg; 
hanging plastic bag sculpture is by Claes 
Oldenberg. 





Interior Design by William G. Gaylord, AID 
Photographed by Charles Ashley 
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work. They would judge. The next 
day the word would go out on the 
world-wide wavelength of design 
gossip, fabulous or flop. 

The Orbiters arrived. The first 
spoke. ‘Audacious to be so good at 
his age.” His approval was sec- 
onded. “The straight edge of the 
kidney table is inspired.” Another 
observed, ‘The sofa flows with the 
oval shape of the room.” Gucci’d 
feet are crossed as another com- 
ments, “It’s livable for Billy.” 
Sniped a Valentino’d lady, “Of 
course! He’s never home.” A late- 
comer enthused, ‘“‘The quilted fabric 
hangs beautifully. It’s the answer 
to upholstered walls.” A cry is 
heard as a plumpish Orbiter is 
punctured by needles bristling on an 
eight-hundred-pound cactus. “It bit 
me!” An amused onlooker sighed, 
“It may be dangerous, but at least it 
isn’t a palm. I cannot bear to see 
one more palm.” Though several 
say it reluctantly, the Orbiters 
pronounce the Gaylord design 
statement a triumph. But do they 
really mean it? 

Within the limitations of his small 
apartment with its oval living room, 
Billy Gaylord created a look in 
limbo. A look unrelated to time or 
place. A small space odyssey. 

The next day Billy Gaylord talks 
about his design. “I didn’t want any- 
thing definable. My apartment could 
be 1930 or 2001. I designed the 
furniture and used really unusual 
antiques. Not just a French or an 
English chair. Instead I found the 


eighteenth-century African throne 
chairs for the living room. In my 
office-dining room, I used Chinese 
ceremonial chairs. By the way, they 
are much more comfortable than 
they look.” 

And, what about the charge that 
the apartment is not livable? 
Designer Gaylord refutes it, saying, 
“It’s livable for me. I usually work 
till all hours. When I come home I 
work at the table or read in bed. 

The living room is for entertaining, 
a white, oval background for people 
and art and plants.” 

What problems were posed by the 
oval? Billy Gaylord answers 
quickly. ‘“‘None, really. I worked 
with the shape. But when I first saw 
the apartment, I knew it needed a 
lot of help. It looked like an Ameri- 
canized version of a 1930 French 
hotel suite. The tall French doors 
and parquet floors are nice, but the 
molding is plastic and the owners 
wouldn't allow me to remove it. 

It would have been absurd to treat it 
as areal French room.” 

Although candidly delighted with 
his space odyssey, Mr. Gaylord does 
not want to repeat himself. “I don’t 
want to do anything expected 
except the unexpected. I want to 
make new statements, come up with 
fresh solutions.”” When talking to 
clients, he asks many questions. 
Motives interest him. He asks 
people why they want silk uphol- 
stered Queen Anne chairs. He is 
fond of saying, ‘‘Tell me how you 
really live, not what you want your 


guests to see when they come in.” 
He doesn’t want to see pictures of 
rooms. Instead, he asks people to 
describe the most beautiful rooms 
they have ever seen. He asks for 
their reactions to certain flowers, 
their favorite time of the year. 

“T like to go with people to galleries is 
and museums to find out what they 
like. I assimilate their answers, 
then go into seclusion for two or 
three weeks and work out every 
detail in my head. I work upa 
proposal but not a floor plan. I 
describe rooms with my hands.” 

Seeing Billy Gaylord’s apart- 
ment, we are surprised to learn that 
he doesn’t like white. ‘I like to see 
colors against white. Flowers ina 
white room are so much more 
important than bouquets with a 
yellow sofa and red chairs. Flowers ) i} 
should command a room.’ 

And, Mr. Gaylord is now ina 
position of command. Word is out. 
The Orbiters have pronounced his 
interior design a triumph. Billy 
Gaylord’s small space odyssey | has 
launched his design career. * 


Walls of the Dining Room-Office are 
shirred with bleached canvas and 
complement a pair of early seventeenth- | § 
century Chinese ceremonial chairs ( 
flanking the table-desk designed by 

Mr. Gaylord. Another view of the same 
area, opposite, shows continuation of 
bleached wood floors from the living roon) 
and a glimpse of an eighteenth-century 
mask displayed on upholstered pedestal. 
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The view of the Living Room, 

left, reveals an 800-pound specimen 
cactus and two eighteenth-century 
African thrones. Small spotlights directed 
upward wash the room with light. 
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Francisco landmark. Another view of the 


overlooking Grace Cathedral, a San 
bedroom, right, 


The Bedroom, above, opens to a terrace 











features a large painting 
by Zanne Hochberg and an eighteenth- 


century Persian chair. The carpet is 


ribbed goat hair. 
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CONTEMPORARY COUNTERPOINTS TRADITIONAL 


hen the owners of the Brentwood, Cali- 

fornia, residence shown on these pages 
purchased the choice property, they reluc- 
tantly acquired an old house neither large 
enough, nor practical enough for a growing 
family. The house was situated dead center on 
the two hundred- by three hundred-foot lot. By 
razing the small house, the owners could 
parcel enough land for a large home with gar- 
den, swimming pool and tennis court and sell 
the rest, a quarter of the original, as a home- 
site. Materials from the old house and grounds 
—bricks, timbers, rare tropical trees—could 
be part of the new. 

Alfred Gilman, who had designed two 
houses for other members of the family, was 
engaged as architect. John Hall, with whom 
the owners had worked on their previous 
home, was invited to design the interiors, and 
Edward Huntsman-Trout was asked to do the 
landscape architecture. All agreed: The new 


The Entrance Gallery, above, establishes flavor of the 
interior with Mexican tile floors, painted brick walls, 
old timbers and a painting by Albers. The antique 
lanterns were located in Mexico by the designer. 
Ceilings are twelve feet high. 


environment was to be “old California” Span- 
ish, with sturdy, clean lines to accommodate 
contemporary as well as traditional. And, an 
accommodation had to be made to absorb the 
impact of the owners’ art; Stella, Lichtenstein, 
Noland, Albers, Alexander, Frankenthaler, 
Bell. In a traditional setting, would it be a 
valid counterpoint or a strained note? 
Opinions diverge. 

Another approach is shown on page 12 of 
this issue. In a Chicago apartment, designers 
Arthur Elrod and William Raiser and their 
client planned the interiors as a background 
for contemporary art. On this subject, designer 
John Hall comments: “T was not involved with 
the art acquisition at all. And that is entirely 
fitting. Art is a serious and personal matter. 
You shouldn’t set out to select paintings to 
complement the interior design. Priorities are 
out of order when that happens.” 

The Gilman architectural design provided 


Interior Design by John Hall, AID 
Architecture by Alfred Gilman, AIA 
Landscape Architecture by Edward Huntsman-Trout, FASLA 
Photographed by Leland Lee 






































COUNTERPOINTS TRADITIONAL 


large rooms, spacious halls, a perfect sense of 
space and scale. The galleries and entryways 
are ideal showplaces for art and the twenty- by 
forty-foot living room, too, can carry large- 
scale paintings. Other visually commanding 
works are situated in the understated study. 

Of course, a Spanish house should have 
Spanish-inspired artifacts. While the residence 
was being designed, the owners and John Hall 
traveled together through Mexico collecting 
architectural ornaments, building materials 
and furnishings. Hall found some handsome 
rejas and wrote to architect Gilman: ‘‘We have 
the rejas for the front windows.” Gilman an- 
swered: ‘‘They had better fit.”” They did. Most 
of their finds worked. However, a pink stone 
carved doorway from a municipal building in 
Guanajuato was too large for the main en- 
trance. A portion was to become part of a wall 
in the large patio. Now the portal is in perfect 
scale as well. From an old convent in Telaque- 
paque and a church in Morelia came carved 
oaken doors. The ones from the convent were 
a bit small, but with a frame and an added 
piece at the top, they are perfect for the living 
room doorway. A pair of stone columns and 
two stone fountains have taken up residence 
in the patios. Handmade tiles were especially 
ordered from Puebla for kitchen and bath- 
rooms. Mexican colored glass lanterns hang in 
the gallery. Only a gate is not used. 

From their old home, the owners brought 
antiques of various origins. These, too, were to 
be part of the new. In his design, John Hall let 


important pieces dictate the theme of each 
room. An eighteenth-century French armoire 
casts the die for the master bedroom. The de- 
signer follows with antique doors carved in 
Spain in a French mode. The canopied bed de- 
signed by John Hall and made in his own 
cabinet shop solidifies the French look. 

John Hall says, ‘‘After the direction of the 
interior design is established, I like to start 
with fabrics. For instance, the dining room 
was to be Italianate because of a very fine 
table now used as a buffet. I chose this.’ He 
points to a tapestry-patterned drapery fabric 
in Renaissance reds, blues and greens. The 
colors blend so perfectly with a French tapes- 
try of the seventeenth century, it seems ob- 
vious the fabric was chosen as its complement. 
Not so. The antique tapestry is a recent ac- 
quisition. The Roy Lichtenstein tapestry, so 
totally contemporary, emphasizes the time- 
warp mix of past and present. 


Past and present, the summing up: A large 
L-shaped lot. Architecture in the Spanish 
style. Tons of used brick. Stacks of timber. A 
decades-old rose tree, ten feet in circumfer- 
ence and twelve feet high. An open courtyard. 
Handmade tile. Many patios. A rare Maca- 
damia nut tree. French, Italian and English 
antiques. A seventeenth-century French tapes- 
try. A Roy Lichtenstein tapestry. A notable 
collection of contemporary American art. 
These diverse elements found their place in a 


= 


setting of “old California” ... today. = 


The Living Room, right, features a variety of design 
styles; a Moroccan all-wool area rug from V’Soske 
over Mexican tile floors, accompanied by French and 
English antiques. The classic architecture is a counter- 
point for the painting by Kenneth Noland. 
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COUNTERPOINTS TRADITIONAL 











The antique Italian pilasters shown in the Master Bath, above, emphasize the 
nine-foot ceiling height. The walnut paneling and onyx counter top provide an 
excellent background for the decorative hardware by Sherle Wagner. 








The formal mood of the Dining Room, shown on the An antique Georgian walnut desk in the Study, ag} 
previous pages, is intensified by a seventeenth-century hand-knotted all-wool area rug from V’Soske and dark™ @ 
French tapestry and a nineteenth-century French wood floors are subordinated to absorb the impact 
crystal chandelier from Baldacchino. of the Frank Stella painting. 
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Above, a view toward the pool house which was the garage on the Bedroom Wing, right, illuminates a tapestry by Lichtenstein | 
the old estate. Furniture by McGuire. The Kitchen, with hand- The Master Bedroom opens to a captive garden. The furnishings} 
crafted Mexican counter tile, is a design extension of the major are primarily French, and the canopy poster bed was made in} 
areas of the house. The cupola style skylight in the gallery of the designer’s cabinet shop. The all-wool carpet is from V'Soske J 
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ARCHITECTS 
PERSPECTIVE. j.isssins 


Julius Shulman, considered by many authorities to be the finest architec- 
tural photographer in the world, shares his personal observations with 
us as he embarks on his thirty-sixth professional year.—The Editors 


As a photographer, I am as much a designer of graphics as the 
man who originates them because I am an interpreter. g 
We photographers interpret through lighting and composi- 
tion. If there is good architectural lighting or decorative light- 
ing, it should be used in the composition. A photograph should 
never intrude with hard, shadow-producing lighting. Shadows 
can destroy the design concept. That isn’t a photographic rule. 
It’s common decency. You don’t violate the meaning of the 
work. The photographer has a responsibility to convey the 
designer’s philosophy. He should be able to enter a structure 49% 
and immediately relate it to his own experience in working 
with design. He should always be able to “read” the statement 


of the designer. 
Stepping out of my role as an architectural photographer, I 
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THE ARCHITECT’S PERSPECTIVE 


would like to offer my personal observations 
about architecture and architects. I have viewed 
both professionally for thirty-six years. It seems 
to me that great contemporary architecture be- 
gan in Southern California, although prior to the 
Thirties the great traditional classicists were also 
in Southern California: Gordon Kaufman, Roland 
E. Coate, Jr., and Paul Williams. Schindler did a 
tremendous number of homes in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Burton Schutt did a lot of great houses. 
Sumner Spaulding was a great architect. The 
architectural leaders were in Southern California 
after the war: Harwell Harris, Gregory Ain, 
Neutra. Then came the famous Bay Region school: 
Hill, Dinwiddie, Wurster, Bernardi, Esherick. 
Their architecture became famous all over the 
world. It represented a style, a sensitivity toward 
wood. Interior spaces reflected nature and the site. 
Of course, great sites were available then. This 
lasted for a long time and partly from this grew 
today’s so-called mineshaft style with lofty, 
soaring architectural elements. And, the Pacific 
Northwest has been exciting in the last decade. 

The really exciting architecture in the world 
today is in the United States. Architecture in Italy 
is extremely fluid, plastic in the sense that it is 
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free flowing. Even flamboyant and a little eccen- © 
tric in many cases. Sometimes the architects seem 
to be performing calisthenics with materials and 
spaces, disregarding the fact that people are sup-> 
posed to live in houses. I saw some houses, for} 
example, in Greece a few months ago and it was» 
the same thing. Houses designed by top men but) 
just not comfortable. On the other hand, I’ve seen’ 
beautiful houses all over the United States. We} 
recently photographed a terrifically good house 
in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. There are good architects} 
all over the United States because they attended) 
good schools where they were exposed to differ- 
ent facets of the design idiom. Then each many 
went back home and started designing his own 
interpretation of what he had learned. Some are 
good and some are not. Essentially, though, | 
wherever you go in the United States today, yo 
will find good residential architecture. 

There is no one great residential architect} 
today. There are many good ones. Warren Callis- 
ter does beautiful wood structures in Norther 
California. Also in the San Francisco area, Joseph | 
Esherick and the names of Turnbull and Moore} 



































YHE ARCHITECT’S PERSPECTIVE 


good architects like Ralph Anderson and Anton 
Mueller. In the East, Edward Barnes, who is very 
sensitive. I. M. Pei is one of the great names in 
architecture. But if you say Pei, you must say 
Yamasaki, because both are equally creative men. 

Here’s a good example of how my own values 
have changed. I remember the first time I saw 
Paul Rudolph’s building for the Yale School of 
Architecture. It was clean, pristine, a new ver- 
nacular of architecture. Seven floors and twenty- 
nine levels. I thought it was the greatest building 
ever designed. But after it was completed, the 
deficiencies were obvious to me. When I began 
to photograph the building, I said to myself, 
‘“Something’s wrong here.” I think it is, tragically, 
too small. Some architects say Rudolph should 
have refused the commission. They feel he should 
have known he couldn’t get everything into such 
a small space. 

I know my own house very well, of course, 
because I’ve lived in it for twenty-two years. The 
architect was Soriano. I met him the same week 
I met Neutra. Soriano and I had a personal, 
friendly relationship. With Neutra, I never could 
become friendly, although we had a great profes- 
sional relationship. Through the years, he always 
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called me Mr. Schulman, never Julius. Neutra was . 
very formal. It was a defense, I think. I called” 
him Richard. Richard Neutra did a series of, 
houses in Europe just before he died. They were | 
situated on magnificent sites overlooking the | 
Alps. Frighteningly beautiful houses, but so } 
austere that they look almost mechanical. The 
houses were totally related to the site. They had 
comfort, but not the enclosure kind of comfort. | 
That was Neutra. 

However, the man of towering reputation, 
Frank Lloyd Wright, was a very expressive, warm 
human being. I liked him very much. He was as¥ 
egotistical as any man could be, but his egotism ® 
was quite the opposite of Neutra’s. Wright was} 
an outgoing person with a natural, almost senti- 
mental attachment to life. Neutra tended to be 
more pedantic, more severe, very straightlaced. 
Frank Lloyd Wright houses were not necessarily 
inward-outward houses. Calling houses organic, 
he said they grow from the ground and soar’ 
upward into the sky, which is true, poetically, but, 
a Frank Lloyd Wright house has more enclosure, 
more protection to offer than a Neutra house. } 
Wright houses had fireside spaces, walls to lean 
against, to put furniture against. continued on page 102) 





e in Sun Valley, Idaho, by designer John Koppes. 
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CHATEAU de MERCUES 


ip Earle de Gaulle wrote in the guest book 
of the Chateau de Mercués: “Du chateau, 
on voit montez l’histoire.’”’ From his terraced 
suite at the castle-turned-luxurious hotel he 
“saw the past unfold,” a fascinating comment 
from Le Grand Charles who had come there 
to unfold his own past in his memoirs. 


A gateway to Spain, a true crossroads of 
history, the chateau is built on the site of 
a Roman temple dedicated to the god 
Mercury (Mercués). Situated high on a rocky 
promontory above the town of Cahors in the 
Province of Quercy, the chateau overlooks 
a region rich in historical monuments — Dawn 
Age cave paintings and Roman and medieval 
ruins. The chateau was purchased by the 
powerful bishops of Cahors in 1522 who 
enjoyed it as a summer residence for three 
hundred years. The chateau is still a landmark 
on the most direct route from Paris to 
the Pyrenees. 

Today vacationers come to the Chateau de 
Mercués for the tranquility of its pastoral 
setting. The fifty-acre wooded park with a 
private drive, balustraded landscaped gardens, 
and gracefully turreted chateau certainly have 
not changed for centuries. And when the 
owner, French industrialist Georges Hereil, 
added all the amenities of modern hotel 


comforts to his castle and estate — boutique, 
beauty salon, elevators, lounges, even a 
soundproof discotheque — he respectfully 
preserved their historic charm. 

A gothic chapel with three hundred-year-old 
stained glass windows is now a library and 
conference room. The Bodega, one of several 
dining rooms, is a vaulted cellar transformed 
into an intimate restaurant. The old dungeon 
is a bar. In one of the bedroom suites, you'll 
find a very modern bathtub encased in some 
very medieval hewn stone. Each room has 
a private bath and each is different. A guest 
can choose a provincial cross-timbered 
look, eighteenth-century boiserie, or a 
contemporary room in the “Pavilions,” 
separate apartments built in 1966 when the 
interior of the chateau was renovated. 

For drama, you can reserve the unique 
tower apartment with its huge private terrace 
and unobstructed view of the picturesque 
river valley and, like de Gaulle, watch the 
past unfold, even if you haven’t come to write 
your memoirs. 

The Chateau de Mercués might be the 
place to find a new beginning. In fact, 
“Renaissance,” the ultra-luxe private jet tours 
pause there for several nights. Perhaps 
the Chateau de Mercués is the ideal place for 
your personal renaissance. ¢ 


Photographed by Alexandre Georges 
Photographs courtesy of Previews, Inc. 


The lounge, below, is one of several in the hote! where guests can play card or board games or watch television. 
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A fine old tapestry in a Louis XV frame dominates the period setting. 
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Above, left, a mirrored view of the large formal Dining Room, 
which seats eighty, reveals French window and door treatments in 
damask. Intricate ceiling and wall boiserie and crystal and bronze 
doré chandelier establish ambience of Le Grand Siécle. Cocktail 
lounges on lower levels open to slope of east garden and pool. At 
right above, dark walnut wall paneling and massive blocks of stone 
flooring create dramatic background for colonial table with hand- 
turned legs and chairs covered in flame-stitch fabric. The pool in 
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a natural setting viewed from the balustrade of the east ord 
Guests ride horses in surrounding parklike woodlands. Pool 
illuminated for night swimming. Other sports, including parachut 
ing, are available. A representative Bedroom Suite, above opposite} 
in one of the wings of the chateau, is furnished with fine perior) 
pieces and Oriental rug. Most rooms can be arranged into suites} 
In this Bedroom Suite, right opposite, de Gaulle wrote his memoirs} 
From his private terrace he “saw the past unfold.” 
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famous of the many historical monuments in the Lot River Valley, over- 


From a rocky promontory, the Chateau de Mercues, the most 


| looks the hills and farmlands of Quercy province. 85 
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PEOPLE ARE 
THE ISSUE 


“People Are the Issue” introduces most of the 
contributors to this issue of Architectural Digest 
with a bit of background, a few anecdotes, and, 
sometimes, a bit of insight into the personal and 
professional lives of these individuals. 


PRODUCT 
DIRECTORY 


Pages 8-11 e 

MALIBU MELANGE 

LIVING ROOM: Custom sofa; O.C. Hidde. 
Antique chest; Robert Minton. Grand- 
father’s clock; Charles Pollock. Oriental 
area rug; Designer Floor Covering. Drapery 
fabric; Kneedler Fauchere. Plank floors; 
Superior Floor. Velvet sofa fabric; 
Brunschwig & Fils. Antique sofa pillow; 
Bob Mitchell. Tole lamp; Ferrante. Chair 
fabric; Scalamandre. Dried flowers; 

Bob Gullickson. 

LIVING ROOM TOWARDS DINING 
ROOM: Antique dining chairs; Ed Marno. 
Chippendale chandelier; Robert Minton. 
Dining table; Pollock & Speirs. 

MASTER BEDROOM: Antique steel trunk; 
Charles Pollock. French chair, end tables, 
French closet doors, and pull-up chair; 
Baldacchino. Canopy bed fabric; 
Brunschwig & Fils. All wool carpet; Stark. 


Pages 12-23 


THE QUINTESSENTIAL DESIGN FOR ART 
LIVING ROOM TOWARDS ENTRY: Table 
accessories; Hudson Rissman. Handwoven 
chair fabric; Robert Crowder. Special 
lighting effect; Eric Jacksen & Son. 
ELEVATOR FOYER: Lizard-covered mirror 
frame; Karl Springer. Accessories; 

Hudson Rissman. 

DINING AREA: Chairs; Knoll. Accessories; 
Hudson Rissman. 

LIVING ROOM: Custom all wool carpet; 
Edward Fields. Custom upholstered 
furniture; Prentice. 

MASTER BEDROOM: Special lighting 
effect; Eric Jacksen & Son. Custom all wool 
carpet; Edward Fields. 

BAR AREA: Laminated bar fabric; Jack 
Lenor Larsen. Striped wallcovering; 


Louis Bowen. Linen wallcovering; Clark & 
Burchfield. 


Pages 30-39 

ENGLISH TUDOR WITH A 

“POINT OF DIFFERENCE” 
ENTRANCE HALL: Plant container; 
Cannell & Chaffin Import Shop. Oriental 
rug; Pashgian Bros. English brass stick 
stand; Cannell & Chaffin Import Shop. 
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You surprised us! We received a number of comments 
about one short sentence in the last edition of “‘People 
Are the Issue.” It was this: ‘‘We are always searching 
for smaller residences which offer ideas and 
excitement.” Your response indicates you’d 

like to see more, too. 


In this issue, we present two small apartments. 


Both, coincidentally, are designer’s apartments in San 
Francisco. Internationally renowned designer Anthony 
Hail is “King of Nob Hill.” William G. Gaylord, 

“Billy the Kid,” is a twenty-five-year-old Texan 
challenging all comers...especially those he admires 
most. Each represents a different end of the spectrum. 


Billy Gaylord and his stone slab table, cacti and soft 
walls is futuristic; Tony Hail and his cool perfection 


KEEPING ROOM: Antique Coffee table; 
Cannell & Chaffin Import Shop. Tole floor 
lamp; Palmer Hargraves. Oriental rug; 
Pashgian Bros. Sofa: Tomlinson. Sofa 

and chair fabric; Greeff. Canister lamp; 

S. Arbes & Co. Custom chairs; Spencer. 
Accessories; Cannell & Chaffin Import 
Shop. 

DINING AREA: Dining table; John Nelson. 
Host & Hostess chairs; Spencer. Drapery 
fabric; Stroheim & Romann. 

LIVING ROOM: Sofas; Prentice. Sofa 
fabric; Stroheim & Romann. Fireplace 
andirons; Colonial Shops. Louis XV 
bergeres; Cannell & Chaffin Import Shop. 
Chandelier; Normandy Refinishing. 
Oriental rug; Pashgian Bros. Custom 
coffee table; Eric Bolin. Barrel chair fabric; 
S.M. Hexter. Wing chair fabric; Payne. 
Lamp shades; Richard Lindley. 

KITCHEN: Chairs; Tomlinson. Laminated 
wallcovering; Greeff. Hungarian rug; 
Cannell & Chaffin. Oriental rug; Minassian. 


Accessories; Cannell & Chaffin Import Shop. 


MUSIC ROOM: All wool carpet; Sallee. 
MASTER BEDROOM: Drapery & wall 
fabric; Jofa. Canopy fabric; S.M. Hexter. 
Accessories; Cannell & Chaffin Import 
Shop. Oriental rug; Minassian. Poster bed; 
Baker. Chair; Tomlinson. 


Pages 54-61 


SMALL SPACE ODYSSEY 

LIVING ROOM: African thrones; Robert 
Hutchinson. Custom banquette; 
Hilde-Brand. Quilted walls; Antoinette 
Mitchell. Custom kidney table; Randolph 
& Hein. Antique red lacquer table; 

Craig Leavitt. 

STUDY: Chinese chairs; Bruce Rogers. 
Upholstered pedestal; S. Brown. Custom 
desk; Randolph & Hein. 

BEDROOM: Carpet; International 
Floorcovering. 


Pages 62-71 


CONTEMPORARY GOUNTERPOINTS 
TRADITIONAL 

LIVING ROOM: Handwoven sofa fabric; 
Webb. Chair fabric; Jofa. All wool area 
rug; V’Soske. Custom Chippendale wing 
chairs; John Hall. 

DINING ROOM: French chandelier; 
Baldacchino. Custom dining table; 

John Hail. Chair upholstery; Froehlich 
Leather. Drapery fabric; Decorator’s Walk. 
STUDY: Barcelona chairs; Knoll. All wool 
area rug; V’Soske. 

POWDER ROOM: Decorative hardware; 
Sherle Wagner. 

KITCHEN: Table; Waldo Pedersen. Custom 
chairs & stools; John Hall. 


continued on page 100 


POOL AREA: Redwood furniture; McGuire. 
MASTER BEDROOM: Spanish desk; Waldo 
Pedersen. Brass lamp; Lange Williams. 

All wool carpet; V’Soske. Drapery fabric; 
Brunschwig & Fils. 
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‘et to know John Widdicomb furniture. See it at any John Widdicomb showroom 
rough your dealer, interior designer or architect 


aw YORK 205 E. 58TH ST. e BOSTON 90 BERKELEY ST. e PHILADELPHIA 2301 CHESTNUT ST. e GRAND RAPIDS EXHIBITORS BUILDING : 


“BANTA - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - DALLAS - DENVER - INDIANAPOLIS - MIAMI - MINNEAPOLIS - PITTSBURGH -« ST. LOUIS - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRAN 
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Send $3 for the ‘Book of John Widdicomb 
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Just one of the exotic treasures in Greeff’s new 
Oriental Bazaar collection. A rich array of patterns 
in lustrous jewel-tones screen printed on sensuous 
velvet. For opulent draperies, bedspreads and up- 
holstery. To enhance a room with the newest 
fashion look. Available through interior designers 
and decorating departments of fine stores. 

For brochures of all the new exclusively-Greeff 
fabric collections, write Dept. DK, 





Interior Designers 








A Growing Source 


155 E. 56th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 
Showrooms: New York « Port Chester « Boston « Philadelphia 
Chicago « San Francisco e Los Angeles « Toronto e London e Milan 


Collecting Chinese Art 


continued from page 52 


and Tokyo knew he was interested only in the finest 
examples, which they reserved for him. By today’s 
standards he got bargains on little-collected items such 
as T’ang pottery, but he still had the daring to spend 

as much as $40,000 for a single Chinese painting. 


n contrast to this serious Oriental collector is the 
eccentric Isabella Stewart Gardner. Pictured in 
illustration 8, page 52,is a view of her “Oriental 
Room” as she arranged it in her private museum. This is 
not a studied collection by a scholar but a fashionable 
conglomeration of exotic Orientalia in the Belle Epoque 
taste. Other collectors in America fared better than 
Mrs. Gardner; the influential S. C. Bosche-Reitz, 
as curator of Oriental art at the Metropolitan Museum, 
organized an exhibition of early Chinese pottery 
and sculpture which did not contain one example of the 
then fashionable Manchu (or Ching dynasty) 
porcelains but was an historical grouping of Han 
through Sung ceramics inspired by R. C. Hobson’s 1914 
exhibition at the Japan Society. Two decades later 
Lawrence Sickman was given the opportunity to spend 
considerable sums of money to form a collection of 
Oriental art of all media for Kansas City. With his great 
scholarship and extraordinary taste he assembled 
one of the finest collections in the world, for which he 
still acts as curator. 
ther private American collections have been 
formed during this century, among them the 
collection of Mrs. Christian R. Holmes, whose 
superb bronze Yu was sold in New York in 1963 for 
$10,000, illustration 10. The world-famous architect and 
iconoclast Frank Lloyd Wright, was also an enthusiast 
of Oriental art which he collected for his personal 


enjoyment as well as for architectural inspiration. The 
2 continued on page 90 





10 A Bronze Covered Wine Vessel (Yu) Chou Dynasty 

Height: 914 inches 

This superb bronze from the collection of Mrs. Christian R. 
Holmes was one of the pieces exhibited in London in 1935-36 at the 
famous Chinese Exhibition. 
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Litchfield Plantation. “One of the last civilized places.” 
John C.Tysen, Chairman of Previews. 

Mr. Tysen refers to the way of life where privacy and quiet and 
low-key elegance prevail. To the cared-for comfort of the Old South. 
The luxurious leisure of a great delta plantation. Distinguished con- 
dominium villas and private homesites are secluded on 600 acres of 
natural beauty and superb landscaping. Under moss-veiled live oaks 
and cypresses. Bordering the waterways that wound around the original 
grounds. A world apart. Every expected amenity for pleasure in a coun- 
try estate atmosphere. Swimming pool and cabana, beach and beach 
house, stables, marina. Golf, tennis, shooting, fishing. A clubhouse with 
the aura of a private home. And the celebrated service and cuisine of 
South Carolina plantation country. For further information about this 
rare residential resort community, write Goble W. Bryant, Litchfield Plan- 
tation, Box L3, Pawleys Island, South Carolina 29585. Or contact Previews. 


Litchfield Plantation Company 


International Marketing by 


PREVIEWS INC.—RESORT/DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 
3288 M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20007 (202) 338-3511 


This offering not available to residents of states where prohibited by law 
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Collecting Chinese Art 


continued from page 88 
Han jar pictured in illustration 11, shows superb 
taste for the sure, the forceful, the economic. Especially 





11 Green-glazed Storage Jar es 
Han Dynasty ser) ' / 
Height: 20 inches ee 


At the turn of the century, collectors began to be interested in 
early Chinese ceramics rather than the ‘‘showier”’ later porcelains. 
This jar once belonged to the architect Frank Lloyd Wright. 


in North America important jades both antique and 
more recent examples of quality were gathered 
illustration 9, page 53. Among the other collectors of 
Chinese art during the first half of the twentieth 
century, mention should be made of the sensitive 
collection of the New Englander, Richard Bryant Hobarti 
Hobart formed a survey of Chinese art from extremely 
rare examples of Chiao-T’an Yao and superb fifteenth- 
century blue and white,illustration 12,to esoteric 
continued on page 92 | 





12 An Important Blue and White Dish (@ 
Hsuan-Té ! 
Diameter: 1014 inches 

Scholars, like Richard Bryant Hobart, the former owner of this 
plate, discovered the differences between early fifteenth-century 
blue white porcelain and later eighteenth-century copies. This 
plate fetched $40,000 at Parke-Bernet in 1969 when Mr. Hobart’s 
fine collection was sold. 
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SHERLE WAGNER 


125 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022. PLAZA 8-3300. 














Think of this 

I Coseb ere isren | 
Siew: hoe ee bbate 
Pineapple, 
Mandarin Red, 
Chalk or 


any one ofa 


cluster of 
glamorous 
decorator 
colors. And 
think of it 

in company 
with Ionian 
ottomans, 
coffee tables, 
lounge chairs 
and so forth on 
your patio. 


Send $1.00 for Woodard’s complete Outdoor Brochure. 
For Interior Decorating Ideas, send $1.00 additional. Write 
Woodard, Dept. AO, Owosso, Michigan 48867. 


\Woodard 








Collecting Chinese Art 


continued from page 90 


Chinese paintings, illustration 13. Most recently Avery 
Brundage has been able to acquire a staggering 
collection of thousands of fine examples of Oriental 
art. These are presently housed in the De Young 


13 Landscape by Fan Ch’i (1616-after 1692). One of eight from 

Mr. Hobart’s Chinese painting collection which sold for $23,000. 
Museum in San Francisco. Despite America’s worthy 
contribution, it is Britain that deserves the laurels 

for Oriental scholarship. Under the inspiration of 
Buschell and his follower R. C. Hobson, London became 
the center of Oriental study. During the last fifty 

years extraordinary collections have been formed, 
notably by George Eumorfopoulos whose first collection | 
is now divided between the British Museum and the 
Victoria and Albert, and whose second collection was 
sold by order of Mrs. Eumorfopoulos at Sotheby’s in 
1940. Other important collectors, mainly of ceramic art, 4§ 
include the justly famous Sir Percival David, whose 
collection is now on view at the University of London 
and Sir Herbert Ingram, whose bequest is in the 


14 A Superb Bronze 

Tsun Shang Dynasty 

Height: 13%4 inches 

This bronze which is being offered 
for sale at Parke-Bernet auctions of 
the Cranbrook Museum collections, 
is an example of the good quality 
Chinese art which is still available. 


Ashmolean Museum. The fiftieth anniversary exhibition 
in London of the Oriental Ceramic Society in 1971 
showed many superb pieces from their original 
collections. 

Today’s collector doesn’t need the resources of an 
Avery Brundage. Fortunately, many areas of Chinese art 
have been overlooked and a wise connoisseur with 
scholarship, enthusiasm and a modest budget can form 
a representative collection in a specialized field. The 
past great collections have centered around ceramics. {| 
A clever beginner would do well to explore the 
neglected fields of lacquer, enamel, textiles, ivory or 
perhaps paintings for the very courageous. 

These are the areas for new participants in the 
ancient tradition. = 
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Henredon. Outstan 
living room, dining room and bedroom furniture. 
For a portfolio illustrating major Henredon collections, 
send $3.00 to Henredon, Dept. AD 5-72, Morganton, 
North Carolina ee hormem 
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“CHINOISERIE” 


Porcelain Ginger Jar 


From the famous collection of outstanding MARBRO originals 


MARBRO LAMP COMPANY 


FACTORY & SHOWROOMS 
1625 S. LOS ANGELES ST., CALIFORNIA 90015 


PERMANENT SHOWROOMS 
CHICAGO: Merchandise Mart » SAN FRANCISCO: Western Merchandise Mart * DALLAS: Trade Mart 
ae LOS ANGELES: Home Furnishings Mart » ATLANTA: Merchandise Mart 
HIGH ertee Bont tae Furniture Exposition Bldg. * PITTSBURGH: Marforth Showrooms * CINCINNATI & INDIANAPOLIS: Murray Showroo 
FOREIGN OFFICES: ‘BOMBAY Pe ae FLORENCE * HONG KONG * LISBON * LONDON ¢ MADRID »° PARIS « TOKYO ° VIEN: 
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Ely Chin 


“After the Storm” by Eugene Garin 30” x 48” (Painting Available) 


Garin’s art graces some of the great ones. No seascape artist brings the awesome power 
and beauty of the sea to life in such magnificent canvasses as Eugene Garin. 


But, whether you work with the connoisseur, collector or with those who merely want to 
match the decor, you will find the necessary painting in our showrooms. 


Parker Lee (Leibsohn) — Beverly Carrick Fulvio 
Alberto Vela Donald Purdy S. Milichev 
Charles Levier Paul Bailey Harry Meyer 
Jose Calderon Esperanza Arlette 


—and many others — 
Artist’s Representatives for the Trade. 
P 


Art Showrooms of: 

HOWARD EF. MORSEBURG 
Seller of Originals 

2414 W. 7th Street, Los Angeles, Ca. 90057 (213) 386-1037 (213) 386-1038 


BANKAMERICARD OR MASTER CHARGE 
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Hest assured. 

The kitchen we create 
for you will be 

a part of your home... 


instead ofa room apart 


Every woman deserves the joy of a kitchen planned and 
custom built according to her specific needs and wishes. 


When we help you plan your custom kitchen, our St. Charles 
Decorator Plan is expertly designed, superbly coordinated 
by professionals. In our showroom, you will see what a St. 
Charles custom kitchen can really mean to you...in charm, 
convenience, individuality...in custom colors on easy-to-clean 
steel...in the warm beauty of genuine woods... in built-in 
conveniences...in a choice of popular styles and designs. 


Visit our showroom or call for 
appointment in your home. 


iC) JE (harles CUSTOM KITCHENS 


8660 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, California 
Phone: 655-7812, 784-4478 


Casework for homes — hospitals — schools. 
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SHOPPING? 
TAKE ME ALONG! 


our decorator knows where it is, whatever it is. 
The professional also knows where it is not. 

That knowledge is one reason professional interior 
designers are worth their weight in gilt. 

Decorators who do not take their clients along on 
shopping forays into ‘trade only” showrooms 
agree, ‘It is too confusing for a non-professional. They 
walk in looking for a modern ashtray and walk out 
thinking maybe a traditional interior would be 
better, after all, but eclectic is nice, too.” 

Let’s design some hypothetical situations. First, 
you walk into a showroom with your decorator. 
You are looking for a chintz. Your designer shows you 
one. Maybe three. He recommends. You discuss and 
decide. Now let’s imagine you are walking into the 
showroom alone, pretending to be an interior 
designer. You want to see chintzes? ‘‘Fine, we have 
almost one thousand. How would you like to begin?” 
(And you're the one whose mind boggles when 
confronted with a restaurant menu!) The multi- 
tudinous choices are too bedazzling. 

Decisions are irrevocable. Wholesale showrooms 
rarely offer retail services. No returns, no 
exchanges, no adjustments. There you are at home 
with your twenty-five yards of chintz draped over a 
sofa. It doesn’t look like you thought it would at 
all. It’s all right. But, ‘‘all right’ could have been 
“grand” for the same price. Wholesale is often 
too expensive. 

Wholesale? The man in charge of one of the finest 
showrooms for the trade talks about discounts: 
‘The professional interior designer knows which 
places to avoid. In some ‘“‘trade’”’ showrooms, 
merchandise is marked up astronomically, so fictitious 
“discounts” can be made to the unknowing. 
Usually that kind of showroom admits anyone. 
The amateur decorator thinks she is getting great 
bargains. Instead, she is being taken. 

The dilettante decorator is easily spotted, 
although those who prey on her pretension rarely 
indicate they know her game. However, most 
fine showrooms prefer not to play. They will ask 
about your credentials. One showroom manager says, 
‘The ladies who pretend to be decorators always 
give themselves away. One came in here a few 
days ago and asked for three yards of leather. Leather, 
of course, is sold by the hide. It is not only inaccu- 
rate terminology that reveals the non-professional. 
Another sign of the amateur is to decorate on the spot. 

In addition to the designers and would-be designers, 
there is a group one showroom manager calls 
‘designing mistresses.’ He explains, ‘‘They are very 
attractive ladies who are suddenly doing big 
jobs—usually offices or bachelor apartments — 
without any professional background. At least, not 
in design. They all have big budgets, and they 
all need a lot of help.” 

A well-known interior designer confesses another 
view. “If I take my client with me and she falls 
in love with a $2,000 monstrosity, I might not have 


enough willpower to say, ‘No, it just won’t do.’” & 
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16 South Tustin Avenue Orange, California (714) 5%: 


Lois Harding, N.S.1.D. 
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Visit our unique center...famous for decorating art and design aie 


1910 South Coast Highway - Laguna Beach 92651 - (714) 494-6505 
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LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
Douglas V’Soske John W. Ledford 
9020 Beverly Blvd. 1075 Battery St. 1707 a 







Linn Ledford 
 Paaete Rd. 100 South Madison St. 2611 
























An elegant era returns... | 


Antique Pool Tables & Authentic Replicas ‘) 





Graceful ghosts from another time...superbly hand-& 
crafted to enhance your home. Each table is unique in 
design and dignified with fancy side inlays, rare carvings, 
rich scroll-work and gleaming woods. 


ESTABLISHED 1957 
BY C4) 


820 So. Hoover St., Los Angeles, Calif.» Phone: DU 3-7517 DU 3-9576 


Presented for the Connoisseur 








J.-H. MINASSTAN & CO. 


359 South Vermont Los Angeles 90005 
(213) 383-1397 





by Anna Gruszezynska — Actual size 60" x 35% 


Poland’s master weavers create a gay spring meadow alive 
with apple green, tangerine, burnt orange, and lemon 
yellow flowers surrounded by deep green leaves against a 
cinnamon brown field. Vibrantly vernal! Take an exciting 
romp through our more than 600 distinctive wall hangings 
and rugs always on display and you'll see for yourself why 
more and more designers are discovering the colorfully 
versatile beauty of Cepelia’s hand-loomed tapestries and 
kilims. Give wing to your fancy. Come browse. 


ONE OF AMERICA’S MOST EXTEN- 








SIVE AND AUTHENTIC COLLEC- 
TIONS OF RARE ANTIQUE RUGS... 
Aubusson, Caucasian, Chinese, Indian, 
Persian, Savonnerie. All sizes and colors 
available for your consideration. Your 
inquiries are invited. 





GEORGE A. IGNATIUS OWNER ESTABLISHED LOS ANGELES 1905 
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e 
HOLLADAY INTERNATIONAL IMPORTS INC. 


3214 East Willow St., Long Beach, Calif. 90806 (213) 426-9124 


CEPELIA CORPORATION 
236 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010 (212) 683-1132 





“GIRL WITH BEADS” 
B 
Be sono by world renowned 


height 27” THOMAS HOLLAND 


Original sculpture 





Tae PASSIONATE EYE GALLERY 


Finest Sculpture Gallery on the West Coast 




















Beverly Hills 
Town and Country Center 310 N. Beverly Dr. Fashion Island Center 
Orange, Cal. (213) 273-6560 Newport Beach, Cal. 






































































ANTIQUE JEWELRY 
-the most 
collectible of all 


By Frances Klein 








ewelry as an adornment and a statement of social 
position dates back to our earliest recorded history. 

Gold as an artistic accessory has been used for 
the past eight thousand years. Museums of the world 
have many marvelous examples of the goldsmith’s 
art from Ancient Persia, Ur, Egypt and China. 

However, we have to look to the eighteenth century 
to view antique jewelry as it relates to the present. 
Anything prior to this period, including the beautiful 
Renaissance jewelry of the fifteenth and early 
sixteenth century, is so rare that it must be considered 
out of reach for many collectors. 

The same fate is befalling most of the eighteenth- 
century jewelry, and anyone fortunate enough to own 
rare and precious pieces of that period can be sure 
they have a possession that is increasing in 
value almost daily. 

Antique jewelry, now available for collectors, for 
the most part, falls roughly into three categories: 

(1) Works of art from the eighteenth century and 
earlier find their way to the public in rapidly 
diminishing quantities at rapidly increasing prices: 

(2) Nineteenth-century jewelry makes up the bulk of 
the treasures available to the collector; 

(3) Art Nouveau and early twentieth-century 
jewelry, which, although not antique in the true sense 
of the word, represents the jeweler’s art in many 
of its finest forms. These pieces are increasing in value 
in direct proportion to the diminishing supply. 

Antique jewelry has become one of the best 
investments in the past twenty years. This is easily 
verified by anybody who bids on estates, attends 
auctions, or otherwise attempts to acquire 
these treasures. 

A recent news item in ‘‘Business Week”’ magazine 
told of a large lot of antique jewelry auctioned 
at Parke-Bernet galleries that brought a 2,000 per cent 
increase since its previous sale in 1951. This same 
story is told in auction galleries and antique 
shops throughout the world. 

There are many reasons why antique jewelry has 
become so collectible, not only in the United States, 
but throughout the world. (1) All the old and 
beautiful antique jewelry was made by hand until 
1860 by craftsmen who learned their trade as 
apprentices to the ‘‘master jeweler” and artisan. 
There are few craftsmen of this caliber today. 

(2) The supply of antique jewelry is decreasing annu- 
ally as the number of collectors increases. Just a in 
few years ago, American antique dealers had 
Europe almost to themselves for making “‘buys.” 
Today, merchants from every European country and 
many from the Orient are outbidding Americans. 
continued on W16 
































































8430 MELROSE AVENUE / LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90069 
(213) 652-1380 
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POMONA TILE CO. 
Please send me the Pomona Tile idea Booklet. 
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offering... 


JOHN LAUTNER'S 


“21st Century House” 


A REMARKABLE 10 ROOM ENVIRONMENTAL 
MODERN OVERLOOKING BEVERLY 
HILLS AND THE PACIFIC OCEAN 


\ 
i lA leisurely 5 minute drive from the heart of Beverly Hills 


brings you to the secluded promontory site of this 21st 
| century hilltop dwelling where, in 1962, master architect, 


|) John Lautner, boldly vaulted 100 years or semi-architec- 


tural stagnation to create a daring marriage of man and 
his environment...a superb synthesis of concrete, steel, 


_glass and stone blended gently into its towering pine and 


woodland setting. 


Sweeping geometry brings the coffered ceiling of the living 
area two stories above the large cantilevered pool. The 
Marine Suite, one of four bedrooms, looks on one side 


| directly through a submarine glass wall into the pool con- 


trasted on the other side by a commanding vista of Los 
Angeles and the Pacific. A bridged reflection pool, an 
isolated den, maid’s room and Japanese garden softly 
extend serenity to every area of this magnificent acre. 
$245,000 


For details or brochure, call or write... 


BOB 


CReEING 


& ASSOCIATES 


7449 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles « (213) 874-3311 
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RESORT 


latter day amenities . . 


a 






















A In your mind’s eye, create a vacation 
scenario like this. A famous golf course 
reserved first and foremost for 


FOR ALL guests ... membership cards to 
SEASONS an active Beach & Tennis Club... 

a vast private parkland in Cali- 

fornia’s most beautiful coastal area . . . old world elegance plus 
. the informality of sports attire daytime 
and the social niceties of casually elegant dress in the evening. 
That’s Del Monte Lodge, one of a kind. A complete resort 
for the complete vacation. Reserved for a limited number of 
very special people. Call collect or write us soon. Del Monte 
Lodge, Pebble Beach, Calif. 93953. Telephone 408-624-3811. 


_ DEL MONTE LODGE 


At Pebble Beach/California 
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Photographed by George Szanik 


Furniture * Fixtures * Accessories * Antiques 


of LONDON INC 


8335 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90069 * Telephone: (213) 653-1566. 


Ken Keeney, 478 Jackson Square, San Francisco, California 94111 * Telephone: (415) 397-0616. 
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“The flavor of the French Provinces 
2325 Palos Verdes Drive West in the heart of Beverly Hills” 


ETT T.-C} LC TL La) 


PALOS VERDES ESTATES 
Phone: 377-8444 
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CHICAGO — 747 NO. WABASH 


ANTIQUES ® ACCESSORIES 


224 South Beverly Drive - Beverly Hills - CRestview 3-5430 


luncheon «# dinner = banquets 
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For people 
who prefer | 
old world elegance 


At Taylor’s we have assembled a unique col- 

lection of fine European Imports that reflect 

today’s return to elegance. These Old World 

| Reproductions are designed to complement 
MCS MROTCIS Teh C Me TTS Meh CMs) (it Mest 
fectly with our domestic lines such as Her- 
erat is MB u> «oe 


If you’re looking for a single dramatic 

accent, an individualized room setting or 
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: | _your desires for Old 
_. , ; World Elegance. 
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BALDACCH Thee 


919NORTHLA CIENEGA BOULEVARD*®LOSANGELES*+ PHONE 657-6810 


GERALD DECKER ROBERT KELLY 





PASHGIAN BROS. 


In PASADENA SINCE 1902 
Oriental Rugs 
993 E. Colorado Blvd., Pasadena 91101 
681-9253 796-7888 
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ANTIQUE JEWELRY 


continued from W10 


Dealers in the United States no longer find it 
economically feasible to go abroad often and attempt 
to compete with the newly affluent European 
merchants. (3) The stability of antique jewelry as 

an international currency has proven itself 
dramatically with the current upheaval in the world 
money markets. Any American whose money 

might be worth 10 per cent to 20 per cent less this 
year will find that a collection of antique jewelry is 
worth anywhere from 10 per cent to 20 per cent more. 
(4) The most important reason for the tremendous 
popularity of antique jewelry, of course, is its 

beauty and wearability. Women of fashion like to be 
exclusive in their dress. An outstanding piece of 
antique jewelry is always one of a kind, an heirloom 
that increases in value with each passing year. 

Young people today have injected a new excitement 
into collecting, since they see, with new eyes, a 
glamor and romance in the old and antique that for 
a long time went unappreciated. 

And, there is a sense of nostalgia. This plastic 
world leaves us feeling restless and cheated —not at 
all happy with what is being offered. Antique 
jewelry fills an emotional need. 2 


If you would like the names of reputable antique jewelry 
shops, please address your inquiry to: Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, California 90036. 





Authentic Handcrafted 
Lighting Fixtures 


Classic Decorations’ line of authentic light- 
ing fixtures is more and more the choice 
of the nation’s leading interior designers. 
Each fixture is individually handcrafted 
by skilled artisans and will complement 
the most elegant surroundings. Your letter- 
head brings more information. 


CLASSIC DECORATIONS 


A division of Zerco Mfg. 
Box 1585 SSS Springfield, Mo. 65805 
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TRULY DISTINCTIVE ORIENTAL FURNITURE 


VAST COLLECTION OF FINE SCREENS 
& 


| ACCESSORIES 


| 
| 
ae Ly UAB 
| FASHION ISLAND CENTER [ [ LONG BEACH 
|__ NEWPORT BEACH, CAL. JU WU 3375 E. HILL AT REDONDO 


(714) 644-4737 SEE RAUSRONL TULA E (213) 597-1359 
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Mane pewterware.by HUMMELWERK in traditional satin finish, combines old world elegance with F.D.A. 
@approval for use with food and drink. Set of four beakers and tray ensemble, $120.00; candleholder, $95.00; 
hourglass, $85.00; wine bucket, $40.00; pitcher and tray ensemble, $215.00. * A functional objet d'art, the 
Clock is solid brass by one of the world’s leading clockmakers. It is priced at $300.00 and available exclusively 
from Les Ateliers. e For brochures and more information about these and other classic accessories, write: 


LES ATELIERS 


Dept. A, 7235 Sycamore Trail, 
Los Angeles, California 90068. 








NEW COLLECTOR'S ALBUM 


New leather-look albums with gold embossed 
covers. Seven new designer colors from which 
to select: bone white, coffee brown, forest green, 
midnight blue, moroccan red, royal blue, lug- 
gage tan. Now each album holds six issues. 
Only $5.95 each. Send check or money order, 
with your choice of album color, to: Architec- 
tural Digest, 5900 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90036. Why not do it right now? (When 
ordering two or more albums, please add an 
additional 50¢ each for postage and handling. 
California residents add 5% tax.) 





A romantic’s joy. 

Our Regency table 

is belled, with 

hand-painted chinoiserie top. 

View its whimsy from a finial-cornered 

sofa styled with a royal choice of detailings, 





all standard. For set of design 
folios write Tomlinson Furniture, 


High Point, North Carolina 27261. $5 credited. 
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The French Have A Flair In Awnings 


. .. and Welded Fabrics brings it to you. Now available . . . the 
superb extra heavy duty French canvas with out of this world 
designs available through your local awnings manufacturer. 
For a free four color brochure showing the latest in awnings write 


Welded Fabrics 


60 Westchester Avenue, Port Chester, New York 10573 
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INTERIOR DESIGN STAFF. 


LOS ANGELES 


Jerry Alsobrook, AID 
Marjorie A. Bedell, AID 
Donald M. Cain, NSID 
F. Jimmie Carr 

Martin Duncan, AID 
Betsy Gregory 

Tom Hamilton, AID 
Mary Jane Jackson 
Virginia Knight, AID 
Daisy Murar 

C. G. Ochsner, AID 
Bill Parkins 

Margo Penney 

B. J. Peterson, AID 
Hillard Pettler 

Russell Phinder, AID 
Dorothy Hawley Proctor 
Toni Robbins, AID 
Jerry Symer, AID 


CORONA DEL MAR 
Fern Cooper, Mgr. 
Eleanor Baker 
Marjorie Carter, NSID 
Jerry Harris 
Joanna Murray 
Stephen Titus, AID 


FRESNO 
Harry Hunter, AID, Mgr. 
Gaylaird Bissell 
Faye Bodeen 
Marjorie Edwards, AID 
Jean Thompson Mattei, AID 
Susan Nargis 


LA JOLLA 
Thomas Mallory, AID, Mgr. 


Lee Brown 
Demmie Watson, NSID 
Robert Young 


PASADENA 


Shirley Brokaw, Mgr. 
John Fremdling, AID 
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TO CREATE A MORE BEAUTIFUL AND FUNCTIONAL INTERIOR 


i heaffin HAS A LOT TO OFFER 


i Professional interior designers with proven talent, Knowledge and 
experience. The most comprehensive stock of truly fine furniture and 
accessories from the world’s leading sources. Every conceivable service 
and facility requisite to the smooth and satisfactory completion of each 
individual project. And the reliability of an organization which has been 
renowned for outstanding interiors from coast to coast since 1917. 


For your free copy of Brass Tacks, an informative booklet about C&C’s 
unique design capabilities, call or write Danford Baker. (213) 380-9111 


Estelle Jaivin, AID A 


David Nichols, AID 
Frances. Ralston, AID 
Helen Westover 


3000 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD / LOS ANGELES 90010 
Design Studios: CORONA DEL MAR / FRESNO / LA JOLLA / PASADENA 


HAMILTON, AID § 


Interior by: TOM 2 
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place to watch 
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Write for free color brochure: Dept. 73, 
Suite 1413, The Merchandise Mart, Chicago 


é ae 

DISTINGUISHED DISTRIBUTORS OF FINE FURNI THROUGH YOUR INTERIOR DESIGN- 
ER, FURNITURE RETAILER OR ARCHITECT. ASK TO BE INTRODUCED IN: SAN FRANCISCO, 
ATLANTA, CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, GRAND RAPIDS, LOS ANGELES, MIAMI, NEW YORK 
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epitomizes tradition. Most of the designs in this issue 
lie between the two opposites: Period French with the 
Chateau de Mercués, English Tudor with the Vaughn 
residence by Marjorie Bedell, Ron Wilson’s eclecticism 
in the Bain home, and the true contemporary of the 
Edelman residence by Arthur Elrod Associates. 

This issue also presents several important collections. 
We begin with the Bains’ seashells on page 11, then the 
Vaughns’ Packards and nickelodeons on pages 30 and 
36, respectively. Much of Tony Hail’s furniture and 
objets d’art is worthy of a museum. And, Edward Lee 
Cave writes about other collectors from his unique 
vantage point at Parke-Bernet Galleries. 

This issue bears witness to the wide acceptance of 
modern American art. It is interesting to see the art in 
a variety of settings and observe how different 
designers used its color and shape in a decorative 
scheme. Most intriguing of all is the span of generations 
using modern art. On pages 65, 69 and 71, we see how 
John Hall treated the art for a youthful family; and 
young Billy Gaylord’s handling can be seen on page 61. 
Then we jump from the cover to pages 12 through 23 
where we see septuagenarian Sigmund Edelstone’s 
Chicago apartment. 

Yes, Arthur Elrod Associates are on the cover again. 
This is the fourth time since 1964 that an Elrod design a 
has merited that choice position. 

This peripatetic issue ranges from Holland to Chicago, 
San Francisco, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and France! 

But it begins in Malibu... 


MALIBU MELANGE 
Page 8 
Ron Wilson’s work appeared in Architectural Digest 
(Summer 1970), when we presented the interior he 
designed for Sonny and Cher Bono. It was rather 
traditional, completely at variance with the image the 
entertainers projected at that time. Recently, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bono purchased an estate from actor Tony Curtis. 
Designer Wilson tells us the house was originally built 
by that motion picture mogul of moguls, Joseph Schenk, 
for his bride, a famous star. (Ron couldn’t remember the 
star’s name; perhaps because he is still in his twenties.) 
Ron Wilson and the Bonos will soon be in Europe 
searching for antiques. 

In addition to the beach house featured in this 
issue, Mr. Wilson recently completed a residence 
for Mr. and Mrs. Don Rickles. 


THE QUINTESSENTIAL DESIGN FOR ART 
Page 12 


Arthur Elrod and William Raiser are very much like 
their work. Contemporary. Understated. Quietly 
authoritative. 

Designer Elrod lives in the second-most-photographed 3 
house in the United States. The White House is a close 
first. Although the Palm Springs house has been 
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featured in many publications (his living room almost 
became a centerfold in a Playboy article about a 
“bachelor’s pad”), Architectural Digest was the first 
to present the stunning design achievement in our 
Spring 1969 issue. 

Arthur Elrod was one of the first to foresee Palm 
Springs as an important international resort with 
a year-’round future. Because of the relaxed attitude 
people usually have toward a vacation home, Mr. Elrod 
believed he would enjoy greater design freedom in Palm 
Springs, a second home for many. So he established 
his design firm in the Western desert resort. 

Arthur Elrod’s direction has always been westward. 
Born in Atlanta, Georgia, he left his native South after 
graduating from Clemson College (he majored in textile 
engineering) to study interior design at Chouinard Art 
School in Los Angeles. His professional career began in 
a leading department store where, prophetically, he 
designed “The House of Tomorrow.” After that, what? 
On to Palm Springs and the design of the Eldorado 
Country Club and the homes of Claudette Colbert, Walt 
Disney, Jack Benny and Lucille Ball. He is now working 
on an important hilltop (yes, there are hills!) house 
in Palm Springs for Bob Hope. 

William Raiser, whose home was originally 
Pennsylvania, is currently without a home anywhere. 
He jets almost continually between Elrod offices in 
Palm Springs, Los Angeles and New York with 
visits to clients throughout the United States. 

Mr. Raiser planned a career of graphics and 
illustration when he studied design at Parsons School 
of Design in New York. His fourth year was at Parsons 
in Paris. After graduation, he became head of design 
for Marshall Field in New York before joining the 
famous design firm of Raymond Loewy. 


During World War II, Raiser served as an officer 
with the Air Force Engineers specializing in camouflage 
and scale models. He returned to the Loewy 
organization after the war. His projects included both 
the Paris and Orly Hilton Hotels, luxury liners and 
Air Force One. 

Bill Raiser joined forces with Arthur Elrod five © 
years ago. In addition to residential work, he and 
Mr. Elrod are partners in a corporate division for 
commercial design. 


ENGLISH TUDOR WITH A 

“POINT OF DIFFERENCE” 

Page 30 

Marjorie Bedell’s work was most recently featured in 
the March-April 1970 issue of Architectural Digest. 
The modern steel, glass, silver and black apartment 
won the cover for Mrs. Bedell, even though she 
really prefers doing traditional interiors. 

Marjorie Bedell graduated from the Massachusetts 
College of Art and attended the Rhode Island School 
of Design where she became fascinated with interior 

. continued on page 106 
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Beauty... 
tc Me UE Le 


KWAN YIN 
Translated. in Porcelain by CYBIS. 


._ In Limited Edition of 750. 13% inches high 


(with Vitrine) $1250. 


F ‘timited number of subscriptions are available 
‘to the 1972 CYBIS Spring Collection. 


arta i Or now to insure future delivery. 


China © re Sy) 4am Be gee) 


Pace Setter 
Galleries 


South Coast Plaza, Costa Mésa, Calif. 92626. 
Telephone (714) 540+2627. 
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His houses were expensive because of their tremendous | 
intricacy of design. Wright used a lot of broken surfaces, 
changes in textures and forms. His lighting was unusual, 
more dark than light in the interior spaces. Most peoplet 
feel more attracted to a Frank Lloyd Wright house than, for 
example, the all-glass-box school. The Frank Lloyd Wright 
people tended to be those who wanted more enclosure 
instead of big, open spaces. Both design concepts are valid. © 

Everyone asks me “Who was the greatest architect?” A — 
few architects are gods. In the architectural world, there © 
are senior and junior gods. You start with Frank Lloyd | 
Wright. He was an architectural god. Then you have Mies | 
Van der Rohe, Corbusier, Gropius. Then there are the | 
junior gods. Men like Louis Kahn and Neutra. Saarinen 
was just on the verge of becoming a god when he died. He | 
was doing something related to what Corbusier was doing. 
There are many fledgling gods. People who have great 
influence today. Pei, Yamaski, Paul Rudolph, William » 
Wurster. John Lautner is the most diversified architect you © 
will find anywhere in the world. He never makes anything 
the same, and this is where he went beyond Frank Lloyd 
Wright. Lautner worked and studied with Frank Lloyd | 
Wright until about 1939 or 1940. Then he began designing 
houses and broke away from the Wright tradition. And | 
Wright did have a tradition. You can recognize almost 
every one of his houses. But you cannot recognize i 
Lautner’s houses. They’re all different. 

Sometimes architectural design is too severe in pursu- © 
ing a theme. And architects can be captured by materials. | 
The new idioms the new styles they always seek can 
quickly become clichés. The style now is for the big, heavy 
concrete house or the woodsy kind of house, the mine- - 
shaft architecture. But styles change. A house that was | 
once great may not always be great. 

Design must meet a purpose. Ninety per cent of a home- - 
owner’s activity is not architecture oriented. It is living: 
oriented. If people would think more carefully about what | 
they feel and then discuss it with professionals, they could | 
make their homes livable twenty-four hours a day. There’s ; 
no compromise. Good design costs money, but the results + 
are worth it. The individual must analyze his needs. A} 
builder or contractor with a standard plan can’t help. An} 
architect can, but the individual must realize what he 
wants. 

Although architect, interior designer and landscape 
architect should work as a team from the inception, calling + 
in an architect first is not necessarily logical. If anyone 
should be called in first, it would be the landscape archi- - 
tect. He can do a feasibility study on the clients’ site, con- 
sidering their total living environment, and help prevent | 
errors in the orientation of house and garden. 

Designs can’t be measured for we have no specific 
ground rules. Essentially, we all must rely on cultivatec#! > 
taste and a sense of function. In my case, it’s taken twenty- | 
two years of living in a house and thirty-six years of expo- 
sure to the world of design to really begin to speak about 
what constitutes a great house...about what good living 
means. And that’s really what architecture is all about.® 
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THERMADOR’S HANDSOME BILT-IN COMBINATION 
MICROWAVE RANGE/SELF CLEANING OVEN. This 
attractive Thermatronic Microwave Range cooks an 
entire dinner in minutes instead of hours. It has a 
browning element, too, for extra appetite appeal. 
Adds hours to your day and beauty to your kitchen. 
Shown: Model MTR 24 — Thermatronic microwave 
range and self-cleaning oven combination. Write for 
further information. 


lM Cy 


VW Tae oie ate in Microwave Ranges 
5139 District Blvd., Los Angeles, California 90040 
: m) 5, 


Complies with safety performance Star s, Health, Education and MAN Rules 42CFR, Part 78 
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Stop action design...Scoop seat 
is caught in mid-swoop by straight lines 
of chrome steel frame. A spirited but loungy 
chair by MILO BAUGHMAN—for pleasureable 
sitting. When it comes to modern, 
Thayer Coggin thinks of 
everything. 


THAYER COGGIN 


For a kit of color brochures about Thayer Coggin furniture, send $1.00 to 
Hilda Lee, dept. D-2, Thayer Coggin, Inc., South Rd., High Point, N.C. 27262 
Cushions filled with Dacron® polyester 





How to go househunting round the 


world in a a own home. For $1.50 














No shots to take. No passports to get. No customs to go 
through. Just journey at your own leisure through the pages 
of Holiday Homes. The current issue takes you from Palm 
Springs to Normandy, France. And seventy other interesting and 
exotic places in between. You get a quick, comprehensive glimpse 
into mountain chalets, ranch and beach homes, villas, chateaus, 
urban residences and urbane retreats. Whether cosmopolitan, 
continental or countrified, the place of your dreams is sure to be 
at your fingertips in Holiday Homes. Illustrated and described in 
detail. For your convenience, the parties to be contacted are 
provided. 

If you'd like to keep up on what’s available around the world 
all year ‘round, you may subscribe to Holiday Homes for just 
$6.00 per year (four issues). Single issues are a mere $1.50. 

Send your order to Holiday Homes International, 
Wilshire Blvd., Suite 1313A, Los Aneses Ca. 90036. 

You'll find out how easy it really is to find another house 
without even leaving home. 


5670 





Ike and Lella Abernathy 
Baker Furniture Co. 
Brunschwig & Fils 

Castlebury-Held 
Decorative Trends Furniture 
E.C. Dicken, Inc. 
Edward Fields, Inc. 

C.J. Hall Associates 

Haynes Floor Decor 
Knoll International, Inc. 
Arthur H. Lee & Jofa, Inc. 

Loyd-Paxton 
Waitman Martin, Inc. 
Martin & Wright Inc. 

Metropolitan Showrooms, 
Payne Fabrics 
|. H. Pritchard, Inc. 

Romweber Co. 

F. Schumacher & Co. 
Seabrook Wallcoverings 
TURE Pru hee melon) 
George L. Steinfeld, Inc. 

a hat-Youe) 
Thonet Industries, Inc. 
Vivian Watson Associates 
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eaeenaeaaiay 
Hi-Line Drive at Oak Lawn 
Dallas, Texas 75207 








A Timeless Possession 
BOA ea 





TANG MARRIAGE TABLE 
depicting a joyful ceremony 
in a vision of splendor. 
Brilliantly executed in bronze 
and pewter then buried in earth 
| to achieve a subtle patina. 
A unique possession. 


P The Work of Art signed by: 
| file : ee [Lrre~_ 


P. hilip LaVer F@@ GALLERIES, LTD. 


46 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 © (212) PL 2-2090 


33x 54x17 high 





Chicago « San Francisco * Los Angeles « Miami » Grand Rapids « Atlanta » Boston 
Dallas « Indianapolis + Seattle » Ohio » Pittsburgh * Cincinnati « Paris « London « Rome 
For illustrated brochure, “The Art of Philip LaVerne”, send $3. to Philip LaVerne Collection 


sgt? 


46 East 57th Street, Dept. A, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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SECRETARY & CHAIR 
BEAUMONDE COLLECTION 


The art of solid wood 
cabinetry takes time. And 
time will tell. Its lasting 
value is well worth the 


atakess ori 
eee to own, CABINET COMPANY 


“Craftsmen of Fine SOLID WOOD Furniture” 
NASHVILLE. TENNESSEE 


For the “Story of Solid Wood Furniture,” send $1.00 to Dept. ““AD-52"" Davis Cabinet 
Company, Nashville, Tenn. 37206 
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Decorative Fabrics and Wallcoverings 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
114 N. Robertson Blvd. 407 Jackson Square 313 Occidental South 


Available through your interior designer and decorating departments of fine stores 
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design. She has been a professional for almost 
twenty-five years, twenty of these spent with the 
Los Angeles design firm of Cannell & Chaffin 
although her assignments take her all over the 
United States. She adds, ‘‘Sometimes I’m all at sea.” 
That’s when she works on yachts for her clients. 


ANTHONY HAIL’S SAN FRANCISCO 
APARTMENT 
Page 40 


Anthony Hail graduated from Harvard with a degree 
in architecture. He worked on the White House 
remodeling during the Truman administration, then 
sailed to Europe where he worked for Condé Nast 

in London. When he returned to California fifteen 
years ago he visited San Francisco, fell in love 

with the city and decided to stay. 

Interviewing Tony Hail in his San Francisco 
apartment, we found him so interesting we decided 
to let him speak for himself. Reviewing our notes we 
were struck by the frequency of the word “people.” 
Most interior designers refer to ‘‘clients.” Tony rarely 
says ‘‘client.’’ Almost invariably it’s ‘‘people”’ and 
‘‘friends.’’ His Southern background, perhaps. 

Although he lived in Denmark for years, Tony Hail 
was born in Tennessee and lived in the South until he 
was about thirteen years old. Traces of a soft accent 
still cling. Courtly of manner, his humor gently 
self-deprecating, he tells this story: After lunching 
with a group of friends, he drove a well-known 
American heiress to her next appointment. She asked, 
‘Where is the ashtray?” Somewhat surprised, Tony 
asked, ‘“‘Haven’t you been in a Rolls Royce before?”’ 
She responded quietly, “Yes, but never in the front.”’ 


COLLECTING CHINESE ART 
Page 48 


Edward Lee Cave still considers himself a Virginian, 
although he has been away from that state since his 
early teens when he attended a New England prep 
school. He soon became interested in the history of fine 
arts, studying in Switzerland at the University of 
Geneva before receiving his degree from Columbia 
University. 

After graduating, Mr. Cave joined Parke-Bernet 
Galleries in 1965. He is now head of Parke-Bernet’s 
Decorative Arts department and one of its busiest 
auctioneers as well as a director of the parent company, 
Sotheby’s of London. A week seldom passes when 
Edward Cave is not traveling, visiting with collectors 
and advising them on auction sales in either New York, 
Los Angeles or London. 

However, Mr. Cave is happiest in his adopted 
Manhattan. He lives in a townhouse on the Upper East 
Side which is filled with personal collections ranging 
from classical sculpture to seventeenth-century 
Japanese porcelain and Art Deco furniture. 
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SALISBURY, CONN. 06068 





My and Mn. Andelmo Otis 
cordially tnwtte you 
lo wew a fine collection of 
15th Gen tury Onglish Surniture. 


By Appointment » Tel. (203 824-5662) 





George II Mahogany Settee, second quarter 18th Century, with an arched back and forward-sloping, slightly 
the seat raised on cabriole legs carved at the knees with acanthus, fluted and ending in scroll 


out-curved arms, 
toes. Upholstered in striped beige and green damask. Le ngth 5 feet. 

















INDIVIDUALIZED 
LUXURY MOTOR CARS 


A Lincoln Continental Executive Limousine 
¢q interior 








Executive Town Sedan & 
interior > 








Cadillac Station Wagon & A EI Doral 


The finest automotive craftsmen in the world stand ready to fashion a personal 
motor car to your specifications. The Moloney Executive Continental Limousine 
or the new versatile Executive Town Sedan — even a distinctive Station Wagon. 
Whatever your need or personal desire, call Bill Palmer at Moloney Standard 
Coach Builders. 


CRAFTED BY 


MOLONEY 


BULLDERS OF WORLD FAMOUS 
EXECUTIVE LIMOUSINES 


MOLONEY STANDARD COACH BUILDERS ¢ 1401 ROHLWING ROAD, ROLLING MEADOWS, ILL. 60008 PHONE:312/ 392-3868 
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A DESIGN FOR GIVING 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST, a really different gift for 
all the special people on your list. 
Twelve editions ...aconnoisseur’s dozen. 

You will be remembered throughout each year for 
your thoughtfulness and discerning taste. Simply slip 
a check or money order (and your gift list!) into the 
postage-paid envelope enclosed in the pages of this 
issue, or write to the address below, and your 
shopping is done! 


We will send our own especially designed ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DIGEST Gift Subscription card, hand- 
signed with your name, to everyone on your list timed 
for the Holidays or whatever date you specify. 


One year (6 editions) $17.25 
Two years (12 editions) $34.50 
Three years (18 issues) $51.75 


One, two or three? Which will it be? 


Architectural Digest 
5900 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, California 90036. 
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“ART CONSULTANT 
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SPECIAL SERVICE FOR DESIGNERS AND 
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This year our auction 
catalogues will run 
over 


Samer r eye 


2 feet thick. 


American and English 
ie MU 
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But you can subscribe by the inch. 


By the inch—because we break things down by categories. 
Eighteen in all, so you can stay au courant with that part of 
the auction world which interests you most, and not burden 
your library or your pocketbook, with the rest. 


The catalogues from Sotheby, Parke-Bernet New York are 
expertly prepared and authoritative. While they draw inter- 
national attention to property to be auctioned, they are de- 
lightful to look at and illuminating to read . . . for connois- 
seur and amateur alike. And they frequently become standard 
reference works for particular items, sometimes for entire 
collections. 


To introduce you to the world of auction, we have assembled 
a package of two representative catalogues from recent 
auctions together with a folder of sale prices. The current 
monthly auction calendar, a subscription form, our sug- 
gested “Tips on Bidding” and a brochure on Sotheby, Parke- 





Sotheby, Parke-Bernet New York 
Catalogue Department 

980 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10021 


Bernet New York are also included. 
p. v 


('s New York 


‘ 
pernel 


Please send me the above mentioned 
catalogue package. My $2 is enclosed 
to cover handling and postage. 


Name 


Address 





City State Zip 
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